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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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mountains. Sudden thunderheads; spectacular lightning 

displays, followed a moment later by crystal clarity. And too, 
the clank of iron... .the creak of leather. . . the feel of natural 


wood. An atmosphere. ..a history. . .an unhurried, casual 


way of fife; captured now by Henredon in Enchantment, an 


exciting new contemporary collection that draws upon the 
architecture. . .the artifacts of native America. Extraordinary 
furniture for living room, dining room and bedroom. A 
variety of wonderfully imaginative designs in w palette of 
hand-padded finishes. . . touched with leather, metal, faux 
granite. A look, a style that draws upon nature’s forms, 
natural materials and the consummate craftsmanship you'd 
expect from Henredon. Enchantment; come share our 
vision. For the catalog, send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. Al4, 
Morganton, NC 28655. To order by MasterCard or Visa, 
or for the dealer nearest you, 


call 1-800-444-3682. 
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Four-diamond dial. 
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From Lancome, Paris...skincare for 
the woman who defies her age. 


ENERGI 


DOUBLE PERFORMANCE TREATMENT 
ANTI-WRINKLE AND FIRMNESS 
FOR FACE AND THROAT 


Based on the most recent findings to date, Lancéme 
research is now able to provide an age 
treatment product of impressive potency. A formulation 
that has proven itself over time, in its dual ability 
to discourage the signs of ageing. 


From the very first application, Renergie begins 
to perform its parallel functions, providing vital help for 
both wrinkles and slackening skin. 


Beyond the luxury of a silky creme, its performance is 
substantiated: The appearance of diminished 
wrinkles and increased firmness for face and throat. 
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()5 New American 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 


and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, in 
limited quantities, 

unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 


To those who appreci- 

ate the best, to those 
who can accept no less, we offer the 
opportunity to invest in excellence 
which will endure. 


The Railroad Baron's Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 








O11 LADY STREE1 1.UMBIA, S C 29201 803-254-5994 


\vailable through your interior designer or architect. 


ATl lA » CHICAGO « MBIA « DALLAS * DANIA 
DENVE "OS ANGELES * NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
Our comp rtfolio is available for $15.00 and can be 


ed at time of purchase. 
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VENUS ITALICA—treasure of the Pitti 
Palace. The 19th century recurrence of 
classicism brought forth the dazzling vir- 
tuosity of sculptor Antonio Canova and 
the modest grace of his lovely VENUS 
ITALICA Thestatue reproductionsanddrum 
bases are made of bonded Carrara marble, 
more durabble than pure marble in our 
present environment. Payment by check, 
VISA or MC. Unqualified guarantee. 
84" including base (pictured)................ $7306 
64" without base 4930 
0" including drum base 

" without base 

“on 2" marble base 

"on 1" marble base 

(prices include shipping) 
12% page artbook color catalog $6. 
America's largest collection of mu- 
seum reproductions. 
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Mr. Z, UWikinato, 
tokyo. 
Japan. 
Dear Ur. Mikinote: 

Allow we to thank you for the very fine 
photograph of yourarif, which you have kindly auto- 
graphed and sent to me by the hand of Ur. E. Ikeda. 

Tan very glad to lear through him and 
Mr. Seo that your enterprise 16 evoareding so well, 
and I vongravalate you not only upon that fect out 
om your decoration by the Japanese Gove rozent. 

With wl) good wishes, I remain 

Yours vey trey, 
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Letter from Thomas Edison 
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Thomas Alva Edison 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson with Mikimoto 


Replica of Mt. Vernon 


ot 











MIKIMOTO 





Kokichi Mikimoto, The Pearl King 
1858 - 1954 


Japan’s Cultural Link with America 


“This is not a cultured pearl, it is a real pearl!” proclaimed Thomas Alwa Edison 
in stunned reaction to the unmistakable luster and beauty of the pearl before him. The 
cultured pearl. Created not by nature, but by one man. Kokichi Mikimoto. This 
unique exchange took place when Mikimoto met with Edison in 1927. 

Mikimoto loved America and the American people. He crossed the Pacific several 
times to bring his finest pearls to his many friends here. In 1932, the former first lady, 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, presented Mikimoto with a miniature version of George 
Washington’s home, Mt. Vernon. In honor of this gift, he created his own replica of it 
in Mikimoto pearls, which he exhibited at the 1933 Chicago Exposition. After the event, 
he donated it to the Smithsonian Institution. 

For many years, because of his dream of recreating the natural pearl through 
cultivation, Mikimoto was regarded as little more than a lunatic. But on July 11, 1893, 
he succeeded in producing the world’s first cultured pearl. At Mikimoto today, the spirit 
and dedication of its founder live on. A tradition that has created one of Japan’s strongest 


cultural ties to America. One that will continue for centuries to come. 


ICD 
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608 FIFTH AVENUE AT 49TH ST., NEW YORK, NY °* 212-586-7153 * OUTSIDE NYC 1-800-431-4305 
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Mask Mirror 
Finish: 

Capistrano 
: Driftwoo 


Imagination... 


Art... Beauty... 


The greatness 

of art is not to find what is 
common but what is unique. 
Mirrors, Accent 


Furniture and Accessories. 


fs. 
Avail 6 Company 


1-800-749-2500 
Extension 31 


Sold to the trade only. 
Represented Nationally 





LETTERS FROM. READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


What a pleasure it was for me to see 
the beautiful residence of Natalie 
Cole (Visits, September 1993). I have 
read Architectural Digest for some time 
now, and it is the first Afro-American 
home that I have ever seen, so I had 
to express my feeling. 
Earl Beasley 
Washington, D.C. 


As an avid fan of both Architectural 
Digest and Natalie Cole, I was very 
happy to see the singer’s residence 
featured in the pages of your maga- 
zine. I was in instant awe of Miss 
Cole’s voice when I heard her Insepa- 
rable album back in the 1970s, and I 
have followed her career and bought 
her albums ever since. 
Mark Thompson 
Don Mills, Ontario 
Canada 


I've been a reader of your magazine 
for many, many years, and | was sim- 
ply delighted with “Ireland’s West- 
port House” in your September 1993 
issue. I was born in Westport and 
spent my childhood there. I had met 
the late Lord Sligo with my father on 
many occasions, The marble staircase 
at that time was covered with a rich 
red carpet. The bomb shelter in the 
basement was fully equipped with an 
operating theater, should the town of 
Westport ever be attacked by the Ger- 
mans—this during World War II! Ev- 
erything possible was done for the 
good of the people of the town. The 
eighteenth-century wallpaper was as 
fresh and beautiful then as it appears 
now in the magazine. Thank you for 
giving me such pleasure and for 
showing the world one of the many 
hidden treasures of Ireland. 
Mary J. O'Reilly Siegler 
Stratford, Connecticut 


Finally, someone who has admitted 
doing her own decorating. It was like 
a breath of fresh air to see the article 


on Kitty D’Alessio in Architectural Di- 
gest (“White Nights in New York,” 
September 1993). Her apartment re- 
flects her personality without the 
help of outside influences. What a re- 
lief it was to read about someone who 
actually likes the clutter of familiar 
objects around her. Although it is in- 
teresting to read about people who 
have left the details of their living 
space to others, I cannot help think- 
ing that one’s residence is what one as 
an individual is about. It is obvious 
that Kitty D’Alessio knows who she is 
and understands the fact that simple 
objects stand the test of time when 
they mean something to the owner. 
Marilyn L. Meyers 
Trenton, New Jersey 


The article on Jim Thompson (‘The 
Vanishing: Jim Thompson in Thai- 
land”) that appeared in your Septem- 
ber 1993 issue revived my memories 
of living in Bangkok in the 1960s. Our 
house was near the Bangkok Art As- 
sociation, on whose board I served 
with a neighbor who was a police ma- 
jor and son of the general of police 
in the country. Jim Thompson was 
involved in far more than the silk- 
weaving industry, and his cover failed 
both him and his sister, who was bru- 
tally murdered in her Long Island 
mansion soon after Thompson's “van- 
ishing.” The murders are unsolved. 
Howard W. Thogmartin 
Dana Point, California 


Due to an error by our staff, Allen 
Nikitin was not given credit as the 
project architect on the Feshbach resi- 
dence (“Continental California”) in 
the September 1993 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest. The article incorrectly 
states that I redesigned the exterior of 
the residence when in fact it was done 
by Mr. Nikitin. 
Thomas Allardyce 
Hendrix/Allardyce 
Los Angeles, California 
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PEOPLE ARE* Reel Socms 





All interior design is, to some extent, a leap 
of faith. Yes, we choose a designer carefully, 
and we usually have some sense of the aes- 
thetic direction in which we intend to set 
out. But between the initial plans and the 
finishing touches lie innumerable decisions 
and not a few surprises. Next month, Architectural 
Digest takes readers through more than a dozen resi- 
dential designs, from bare bones to completed rooms. 
Besides being just plain fun to look at, the issue graphi- 
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Florentine Fresco 

Though the name Ferragamo is syn- 
onymous with top-quality shoes, the 
Ferragamo fashion firm is well di- 
versified. Salvatore Ferragamo’s eldest 
daughter, Fiamma, is vice-president of 
the firm and also oversees the leather 
department—handbags, suitcases, belts 
and, of course, shoes—while her five 
siblings are in charge of everything from clothing to cos- 
tume jewelry. For over twenty years Fiamma Ferragamo 
and her husband, the marchese Giuseppe Paterno Castello 
di San Giuliano, have maintained an apartment in a 
fifteenth-century palazzo in Florence, where the business 
is headquartered. “We have three children, and my broth- 
ers and sisters have a total of fifteen children.” Will any of 
them follow in their parents’ well-shod footsteps? “We cer- 
tainly want the continuation of the family business,” says 
the marchesa, “but now it is too soon to know.” See page 62. 


Fiamma Ferragamo 


On the Grand Canal 

“I’ve never worked in a more difficult 
place in my life,” says New York ar- 
chitect Peter Marino of Venice, where 
he restored a mid-nineteenth-century 
palazzo on the Grand Canal. “It’s not 
only that everything has to arrive by 
water or that you practically have to 
place the terrazzo-floor installer in a 
headlock to get him to wrap up the job. There's a very par- 
ticular Venetic » mentality whereby you're supposed to just 
shrug your shoulders as deadline after deadline goes by. It 


Peter Marino 








SIMON UPTON 





E 


cally illustrates the many different strate- 
gies, solutions and inspirations designers 
bring to any successful project, whether it’s 
in New York, Boston, Houston, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. We hope that the wealth 
of visual ideas contained in each of the 
stories in the February issue proves both entertain- 
ing and useful. After all, when you're armed with 
perspective and experience, a leap of faith can be the 
most rewarding kind. 
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makes estimating costs and predicting completion dates 
nearly impossible. But it’s also the most hopelessly beauti- 
ful city. You get caught up in its magic and put up with 
much more than you would anywhere else.” See page 70. 


Flight of Fancy 

Palazzo Durini Caproni di Taliedo in 
Milan's historic Via Durini, where 
Count Umberto Caproni now lives in 
his private apartment, embraces both 
the past and the present. On the mez- 
zanine of the mid-seventeenth-century 
palace is the former office of Gianni 
Caproni, the count’s late father, who 
was a renowned designer and produc- 
er of airplanes. In it are shelves of gold and silver trophies 
and old photographs of planes and their makers and pilots. 
Occupying much of the main palazzo is the world head- 
quarters of Giorgio Armani. “ Years ago, when Armani was 
just starting, he came here asking us to let him have a mod- 
est space: a hundred square meters,” recalls the count. “It’s 
been expanding ever since.” See page 80. 


Count Umberto 
Caproni 


Less Is More in the Umbrian Hills 

For centuries, painters have been com- 
ing to the Umbrian hills to capture the 
landscape. “It’s hardly surprising,” says 
gallery owner Janie C. Lee, who, with 
her husband, Bayou Bend director 
David B. Warren, has built a modern 
farmhouse there. “The area has ele- 
ments conducive to creating great art. 


Janie C. Lee 
David B. Warren 


continued on page 16 
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Campari, an experience to savor, a taste to acquire. 
Few drinks say so much about you and where you 
have been. From Milan to Monte Carlo...New York 
to Los Angeles...Campari’s exhilarating flavor 
is enjoyed by people whose way of living includes 


both classics and cutting edge. The Campari 
experience—a unique moment of everyday life: 
the light, refreshing drink before lunch...the palate 
tantalizer before dinner...the elixir of the night. 
There is nothing else quite like it! 
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continued from page 14 


The quality of light is extraordinary—I would almost call 
the Umbrian light a color. When artist friends visit they 
find even more diversity in it than I do. I rise early, and the 
light is so intense on Camerata, the little village off in the 
distance, that I can make out the details on the tower. In 
the summer, the shadows on the horizon as it gradually 
gets dark are indescribable.” Warren confirms the region’s 
aesthetic appeal. “When I studied art history at Princeton, I 
was taught that the early-Renaissance artists painted these 
hills blue because they didn’t otherwise know how to make 
them look far away,” he says. “Nonsense! They painted 
them blue because they are blue!” See page 86. 


Gore Vidal on High 

There is, naturally, a story behind most 
of the objects and furniture in Gore Vi- 
dal’s household. Although the author 
maintains a house in Los Angeles, he 
has spent the majority of the past thir- 
ty years in Italy, dividing his time there 
between Rome and Ravello. Now that 
Vidal has consolidated his possessions 
in La Rondinaia, his villa in Ravello, he has a chance to en- 
joy under one roof his eclectic collection of art, antiques 
and objects from his work and travels. A second-century 
Roman funerary vase in the salon was inherited from An- 
nie Burr Jennings. “When she died she had a big house full 
of antiquities, and she said all of her descendants could 
come and pick something,” says Vidal, whose most recent 
book is titled United States: Essays 1952-1992. “At ten or 
eleven, even I was allowed to pick. So I took the vase and a 
Roman mirror that’s in my bedroom.” See page 94. 


Gore Vidal 


In Milan with Donatella Versace 
Gianni Versace may be the one taking 
the bows at the end of his fashion ex- 
travaganzas, but he readily acknowl- 
edges the role his sister plays in the 
company’s couture and ready-to-wear 
designs. After last season’s presenta- 
tions of Versace’s secondary Versus and 
Istante collections, he pointed to Do- 
natella Versace and said, “She is responsible.” The outspo- 
ken Donatella Versace, known for her own dramatic 
outfits, was studying literature in Florence when her broth- 
er asked her to join him in Milan. “Literature was not much 
use to me in the end,” she says, “though I guess that in- 
struction isn’t a bad thing in my profession. Gianni himself 
is a licensed geometra, a builder, and he ended up designing 
clothes.” When she is not at the company headquarters on 
Milan’s Via Gest, she can be found in a Neoclassical apart- 
ment a five-minute ride away that she shares with her hus- 
band, Paul Beck, who also works for the company, and 
their two children. See page 104. 


Donatella Versace 
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Spiritosa at the Shore 

In Pietro and Letizia Ruspoli’s vacation 
house overlooking the beach near 
Rome, there are Italian engravings, 
seashells and sand that are mementos 
of their travels around the world. 
There is also a pair of water skis 
propped in a corner of the dining 
room, and—in the tiny entrance hall— 
an umbrella stand that holds their fishing poles and tackle. 
“The whole family likes to go fishing,” says Letizia Ruspoli, 
adding that it’s always an event when the spigola, or 
Mediterranean sea bass, arrive. “They're like migrant birds. 
They’re only there for a matter of days and then they’re 
gone again. The local people always know, so when we see 
them out fishing we grab our tackle and fish too. The bass 
taste different when you catch them yourself.” See page 112. 


Letizia Ruspoli 


Lake Como Folly 

Italian architect Mario Margheritis, 
who is based in Como, specializes in 
historic renovations and takes a con- 
servator’s approach to his projects: He 
tries to track down the original plans 
and uses the materials, equipment and 
methodology of the era in which the 
structure was built. His varied projects 
have included the early-twentieth-century conservatory 
on Lake Como that he converted into a residence and a _ 
fourteenth-century windmill in the center of town. “Some 
of the buildings I work on date back to the 1200s and have 
undergone countless additions and renovations through- 
out the centuries,” he says. “I preserve and highlight these 
changes. In many of Italy’s noble villas, for example, mosa- 
ic tiles were added in the sixteenth century during Span- 
ish-Habsburg domination of Italy. Such details tell the 
story of the building.” See page 120. 


Mario Margheritis 


A Tale of Old Stones in Tuscany 

When she’s not creating or rework- 
ing furnishings based on antique ex- 
amples, Ilaria Miani and her hus- 
band, Giorgio, occupy themselves with 
restoring ruined houses in the Val 
d’Orcia in Tuscany. The couple’s most 
recent effort, an abandoned farm struc- 
ture, has been rebuilt with stones 
found on the site. Pieces from Ilaria Miani’s Rome Labora- 
torio, or workshop—once the studio of painter Giorgio De 
Chirico—now fill the house, which sits on a steep hillside. 
“We have a view of the profile of Monte Amiata and the an- 
cient hamlets and walled villages of Radic6fani, Pienza, 
San Quirico and Montalcino,” says Ilaria Miani. In addition 
to replanting orchards, the couple put in a pool on a terrace 


Ilaria Miani 


continued on page 20 
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Own this leather-bound edition 


of Moby Dick for just $4.95! 


T he great works of literature are 
among mankind's most important 
and enduring creations. A Zale of Two Cities. 
War and Peace. Wuthering Heights. Books like 
these just aren’t being written anymore. What's more, 
fine leather-bound editions of these masterpieces aren't 
being made anymore, either...with one notable excep- 
tion: The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written from the 
Easton Press. 

Crafted to last for generations. 
The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written are admired and 
collected in over 130 countries...with good reason. 
These meticulously crafted leather-bound editions truly 
do justice to the great literature they contain: Only the 
finest top-grain leathers are selected for the covers, 
which are deeply embossed with intricate, privately- 
commissioned designs. Only acid-neutral paper is used 
for the pages. The pages are sewn—not glued — 
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and the edges are gilded 
along all three sides for 
durability. Also included 
are permanent ribbon page 
markers, luxurious moiré fabric endsheets, and hubbed 
spines accented with genuine 22kt gold. 


Seeing is believing. 


Hold one of our editions in your hands and you're 
sure to be impressed. Our collector's edition of Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote measures a commanding 10%" high by 8A" 
wide by 2" thick—and weighs an amazing 4% pounds! 
Our Arabian Nights contains spectacular, specially 
commissioned color paintings. Our exclusive edition 

of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass was illustrated by 
the great American artist, Rockwell Kent. Each of 

The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written is a treasure. 
See for yourself with this remarkable 7o-77s& offer... 
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Bound in 
genuine leather; 
accented with 
22kt gold. 


The world’s finest edition of 
Moby Dick—yours for just $4.95! 

If you act now, you can own the luxurious Easton Press 
edition of Moby Dick for just $4.95—the price of a 
paperback! You'll see that these are the finest editions 
available anywhere in the world today at so favorable a 
price. If you continue your subscription, you will receive 
future volumes for just $38 each. You are under no 
obligation to buy any further books. In fact, you can 
choose only the books that_you want...and your satis- 
faction is completely guaranteed. 

Turn your bookshelves into a leather-bound library 
that will be admired by all who see it. Call us toll-free 
or mail the Reservation Application today. 
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47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, CT 06857 


Send me my leather-bound edition of Moby Dick for just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to 7he 100 Greatest Books Ever Written. If | like 
this book, send me further editions at the rate of one per month at $38 
each— a price guaranteed for the next two full years! 

I may return any book within 30 days of receipt for a refund, and either 
party may cancel this subscription agreement at any time. 

Please charge my $4.95 Moby Dick and future volumes to my credit card: 

CUVISA (©) MasterCard (J Discover (J Am. Ex. 


Please respond promptly. 


Credit Card No. Expiration Date 
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(All orders subject to acceptance.) 
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Address 


Clt/State/Ap Ss se ee ee 
(JI prefer to pay by check ($4.95 enclosed). Please bill me for future volumes. 


*Plus $3.45 per book for shipping and handling; 
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1. Sectional Victorian stained glass window 
103"T x 113"W 

2. Pair of bronze lanterns 4 1/2”T 

3. Bronze ceiling fixture. 22”D 

4. Mirrored Victorian etagere w/ marble top 
8’ 10"T x59” W 

). Pair walnut entry doors w/ bronze Grilles 8’ x 6’ 

5. Pair of solid bronze Art Deco gates 10’ x 10’ 

]. Incredible Renaissance walnut and burl wall 
mirror 9'T x 8'W 

3. laboratory carved 8’ x 5’ executive desk and 
matching credenza w/ bik leather top 

J. Victorian walnut pier mirror. 9'4°T x 5'W 

). Extra grade Wooton rotary “C” rolttop 
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11. 3-Piece Majorelle king bed set w/oral 
marquetery. 8’ x 6’ armoire 

12. 7-Piece Jelliff parlour suite (2 pes. not 
shown 


13. Rosewood Chickering baby grand piano. 
c. 1870 


14. 7'T Bronze “Aires-god of War” statue on 
marble base. 

15. 3-Piece French rosewood king size bedroom 
Suite w/ mirrored armoire 

16. Craftsman style Brunswick pool table 8’ x 4 1/2' 

17. Rosewood Steinway square grand piano 

18. 8’ T Bronze torcheres w/malachite trim 

19. Art Deco pewter ceiling fixture. 22”D 


BRUCE KATZ 
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below the house. “The waterline seems to blend into the 
horizon,” Ilaria Miani notes. “From the pool you have the 
sensation of being suspended in the air.” See page 126. 


Naturally Neoclassical 

Knowing he was in for a lengthy remodeling job when he 
bought his Milan apartment, but anxious to move in, busi- 
nessman Nino Martire decided his first priority was to cre- 
ate a bedroom and working bath. While living under what 
he calls “camping out” conditions, he proceeded to trans- 
form the nondescript space into a solidly furnished series 
of rooms. Though the style is primarily Neoclassical, Mar- 
tire has incorporated the occasional offbeat item, including 
Art Déco lamps, a couple of Neapolitan gouaches and a col- 
lection of old guns and hunting trophies. The latter, which 
hang in the bar, are a gift from a female friend. “Ironic,” he 
says, “the most macho part of the house is the only really 
feminine touch.” See page 134. 


Villa Firenze 

For Italian ambassador Boris Biancheri 
and his wife, Flavia, Villa Firenze in 
Washington, D.C., is yet another out- 
standing embassy residence after pre- 
vious postings in London and Tokyo. 
The couple thoroughly enjoy their life 
in the United States. “Italian Ameri- 
cans certainly take an interest in their 
ambassador,” observes Boris Biancheri. 
‘As with all ethnic groups in this country, there is a quest 
for identity that wasn’t there before. Italian Americans 
seem more interested in their language and culture, and 
there is a part for an ambassador—with discretion. | must 
remember, however, that they are not my constituency. 
Nonetheless, I do have a role to play.” See page 142. 


Boris and 
Flavia Biancheri 


Echoes of Italian Antiquity 

“You can find all kinds of interior de- 
sign being done in Italy today,” says 
Roberto Peregalli, who works closely 
with Renzo Mongiardino. “Some peo- 
ple do whatever they want wherever 
they are, and anything goes. They 
think in a more abstract way. But we're 
concerned with the location and what 
the specific architecture and place are 


Renzo Mongiardino 


Roberto Peregalli 


trying to say. For instance, because of the light, climate and 
lifestyle, a residence in Sicily would be approached in a dif- 
ferent way than one in Rome. With the apartment we fash- 
ioned in an old building in Milan, we tried to imagine what 
the building had once been like. It took two and a half 
years to invent this apartment, which is new but speaks to 
the past. What is most important, however, is that the at- 
mosphere is good, and it harmonizes with all that the 
client wanted and has.” See page 148.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





GINI ALHADEFF is a freelance writer who spe- 
cializes in art and architecture. She is writing 
a memoir of her family for Pantheon Books. 


Umeerto Eco, a professor of semiotics at the 
University of Bologna, is the author of Mis- 
readings, Travels in Hyperreality, Foucault's 
Pendulum and The Name of the Rose. He is 
working on a new book, Essays, to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt Brace. 


CHRISTOPHER FINCH is the author of American 
Watercolors, Twentieth-Century Watercolors and 
Nineteenth-Century Watercolors. His latest book 
is Highways to Heaven: The Auto Biography of 
America. 


ROLAND FLAMINI is a writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., whose most recent book is 
Sovereign, a biography of Queen Elizabeth II. 
His biography of Irving G. Thalberg will be 
published next spring by Crown. 


Louis INTurRISI, a frequent contributor to The 
New York Times, lives in Rome. 
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ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer who lives in London. 


PeTER LAURITZEN, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Palaces of 
Venice, Villas of the Veneto and Venice Preserved. 


MIcHAEL MewsHaw, a journalist who frequent- 
ly writes about travel for The New York Times 
Magazine, is the author of Year of the Gun, True 
Crime and Ladies of the Court. He is working on 
a novel set in Italy. 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE is the author of The 
Crown Jewels of Europe, The Royal Houses of 
Greece and Nicholas and Alexandra: The Family 
Albums. His new novel, La Bouboulina, was 
published in France last year. 


DANIEL H. MINassIAN is a freelance photogra- 
pher and writer based in the Haut-de-Cagnes 
in the south of France. 
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MicuaeL Peppart is the editor of Art Interna- 
tional in Paris. His biography of the artist 
Francis Bacon will be published next year by 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Madrid and writes 
for several publications, including The New 
York Times Book Review. 


KareN D. STEIN is the author of Aldo Rossi 
Architecture: 1981-1991. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer, is a journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic, The 
New York Review of Books and The New Yorker. 
He is the author of many books, including 
Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and Capi- 
talist Fools. 


WILLIAM Weaver won the PEN translation 
award for The Name of the Rose and Foucault's 
Pendulum by Umberto Eco. An Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, he is a member of 
the American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 
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MIRACLE OF SAN BAUDOLINO 


In describing a “flat” city 
like Alessandria, I 
believe the monumental 
approach is mistaken. 


Barbarians 

DANTE DOES NOT treat my _ native 
Alessandria with great tenderness in 
the De Vulgari Eloquenita, where, in re- 
cording the dialects of the Italian 
peninsula, he declares that the hir- 
sute sounds emitted by our people 
are surely not an Italian dialect and 
hints that they are barely acceptable 
as a language. All right, so we're bar- 
barians. But this, too, is a vocation. 

We are not Italians (Latins) nor are 
we Celts. We are the descendants of 
Ligurian tribes, tough and hairy, and 
in 1856 Carlo Avalle, beginning his 
History of Piedmont, recalled what Vir- 
gil said of those pre-Roman Italic peo- 
ples in Book IX of the Aeneid: 

And what sort of people did you think 
to find here? 

Those perfumed Atridae or the double- 
talking Ulysses? 

You have come upon a people hard from birth. 

Our children, barely-born, dive into the icy rivers, 
whose waves toughen and callous them first, 

Then through mountain and forests 
the youth go day and night. 

Et cetera. Avalle says further that these barbarians “were 
thin and undistinguished of person, with soft skin, small 
eyes, sparse hair, gaze filled with pride, harsh and loud 
voice; thus, at first sight, they did not give an accurate im- 
pression of their exceptional strength.” 

Of one mother it is said that she was 

seized by the pangs of birth while she was at work. Giving 
no sign, she went and hid behind a thorn bush. Having giv- 
en birth there, she covered the infant with leaves, and re- 
turned to her tasks so no one noticed. When the babe began to 
cry, the mother’s secret was revealed, but deaf to the urgings of 
friends and companions, she did not cease working until the 


ROBERT PEDERSEN/GAMMA LIAISON 
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Umberto Eco, a professor of semiotics at the 
University of Bologna and the author of many 
books, including Travels in Hyperreality, Misread- 
ings, The Name of the Rose and Foucault's Pen- 
dulum, recalls his hometown, Alessandria, as 
“a city without bombast and without myths.” 


master obliged her to, after giving her her wage. This episode 
inspired the saying often repeated by historians that among 
the Ligurians the women had the strength of men and the 
men that of wild beasts. 

This was written by Diodorus Siculus. 


On the Field of Marengo 

The hero of Alessandria is named Gagliaudo. It is the 
year 1168. Alessandria exists and yet it doesn’t—that is to 
say, it doesn’t exist under that name. It is a collection of 


continued on page 26 





Well Comm Canard 


If you love art, you'll love Italy. 


For whoever loves 
art, Italy is a 
continuous discovery. 
A friendly country, 
rich in folklore, 
culture and 
splendid cities with 
an artistic patrimony 
unique the world 
over. 
Perhaps, however, 
fp not everyone knows 
we that near the most 
ities Weck as 


Catullus and Horace. 
It was conceived by the 


well-known and 


loved Italian cities, 


emperor Hadrian as a lies the Italy of the 
com oro of the 
most beautiful works . : 
he had seen during little centers: 
his travels. 


enchanting 
landscape and towns, 
easy to reach by car 
or train. Three 
thousand years of 
history, art, and 
great gastronomic 
traditions which have 


never cost so little. 





The beauty of Europe. 
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hamlets, perhaps a settlement with a 
castle. In the area live some peasants 
and perhaps a number of those mer- 
catanti (merchants) who, as Carducci 
was to say later, will appear to the 
German feudal lords as unaccept- 
able adversaries, who “only yesterday 
girded their paunches with knightly 
steel.” The Italian communes join 
forces against Barbarossa, forming 
the Lombard League, and they decide 
to build a new city at the confluence 
of the Tanaro and the Bormida, to 
block the advance of the invader. 

The people of those scattered ham- 
lets accept the proposal, probably 
because they can see a number of 
advantages. They seem only to be 
concerned with their private inter- 
ests, but when Barbarossa arrives, 
they stand fast, and Barbarossa is 
stopped. It is 1174, Barbarossa is press- 
ing at the gates, Alessandria is starv- 
ing, and then (the legend goes) the 
wily Gagliaudo appears, a peasant 
who might be a relative of Schwejk. 
He makes the richest men in the city 
give him what little wheat they can 
manage to collect, he gorges his cow 
Rosina on it and leads her outside the 
walls to graze. Naturally, Barbarossa’s 
men capture her, disembowel her and 
are stunned to find her so stuffed 
with grain. And Gagliaudo, an expert 
in playing dumb, tells Barbarossa that 
in the city there’s so much wheat they 
have to use it to feed the livestock. 
Let's go back for a moment to Carduc- 
ci: Picture his army of romantics, who 
weep at night, the bishop of Spires 
who dreams of the blond locks who 
now despairs of ever seeing his The- 
cla again, all of them depressed and 
oppressed by the sensation of having 
“to die at the hand of mercatanti.” 
Then the German army strikes its 
tents and goes off. 

This is how the legend goes. In re- 
ality, the siege was more bloody. It 
seems that the communal militia of 
my city performed well on the bat- 
tlefield, but the city prefers to cele- 
brate as its hero this sly and un- 
bloody peasant, a bit short on military 
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talents but guided by one radiant cer- 
titude: that everyone else was a bit 
more stupid than he. 


Po Valley Epiphanies 

I know I am beginning these mem- 
oirs in a very Alessandrian spirit, but 
I’m unable to imagine presentations 
more—how shall I put it?—monu- 
mental. Actually, in describing a “flat” 
city like Alessandria, I believe the 
monumental approach is mistaken. 
I prefer to continue along more 
subdued lines. Telling about some 
epiphanies. The epiphany (I quote 
Joyce) is like a “sudden spiritual mani- 
festation” either in “the vulgarity of 
speech or of gesture or in a memo- 
rable phase of the mind itself.” A dia- 
logue, a city clock emerging from the 
evening fog, a smell of rotting cab- 
bage, something insignificant that 
suddenly becomes prominent: These 
were the epiphanies Joyce recorded 
in his foggy Dublin. And Alessandria 
resembles Dublin more than it does 
Constantinople. 

It was a spring morning in 1943. 


An Alessandrian 
may talk with you for a 
whole day without ever 

calling you by name. 


The decision had been made: We 
were definitely going to abandon the 
city. Moreover, the splendid plan was 
to take refuge at Nizza Monferrato, 
where we would surely avoid the air 
raids, though a few months later, 
caught in cross fire between Fascists 
and partisans, I would learn to jump 
into ditches to duck the Sten guns’ 
fire. Now it was early morning and 
we were heading for the station, the 
whole family, in a hired carriage. At 
the- point where Corso Cento Can- 
noni opens toward the Valfré Bar- 
racks, in that broad space deserted at 


this early hour, I thought I glimpsed 
in the distance Rossini, my elemen- 
tary school classmate, and I called 
him in a loud voice. It was someone 
else. My father became irritated. He © 
said that, as usual, I never stopped to | 
think, and one doesn’t go around 
shouting “Verdini” like a lunatic. I 
corrected him, saying the name was 
Rossini, and he said that Verdini 
or Bianchini, it was all the same. A 
few months later, when Alessandria 
was subjected to its first bombing, I 
learned that Rossini had died beneath 
the rubble with his mother. 
Epiphanies should not be explained, 
but in this memory there are at least 
three of them. First, I was scolded for 
having succumbed to uncontrolled 
enthusiasms. Second, I believe, I had 
thoughtlessly uttered a name. In Ales- 
sandria every year they put on Ge- 
lindo, a pastoral Christmas fable. The 
story takes place in Bethlehem, but 
the shepherds speak and debate in 
Alessandrian dialect. Only the Ro- 
man centurions, Saint Joseph and the 
Magi speak Italian (and seem highly 
comical). Now Medoro, one of Gelin- _ 
do’s servants, encounters the Magi and 
imprudently tells them the name of 
his master. When Gelindo finds out, 
he flies into a rage and scolds Me- 
doro roundly. You don’t tell your own 
name to just anyone, and you don’t 
thoughtlessly call somebody else by 
name out in the open, where ev- 
eryone can hear. An Alessandrian 
may talk with you for a whole day 
without ever calling you by name, 
not even when he greets you. You 
say “Ciao,” or, on separating, “Arrive- 
derci,” never “Arrivederci, Giuseppe.” 
A third epiphany is more ambigu- 
ous. In my memory I can still see that 
urban space, too broad, like a jacket 
handed down from father to son, 
where that little human form stood 
out, too distant from our carriage: an 
enigmatic meeting with a friend I was 
never able to see again. In the flat and 
excessive spaces of Alessandria you 
become lost. When the city is really 
deserted, early in the morning, at 
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night or on the Ferragosto holiday (or 
even any Sunday around one-thirty 
pM.), the way from one place to anoth- 
er is always too long (in this tiny city), 
and all of it is in the open, where any- 
one in ambush behind a corner or in a 
passing carriage might see you, ex- 
pose you in your privacy, shout your 
name, ruin you forever. Alessandria 
is more vast than the Sahara, with 
faded Morgan le Fays crossing it in 
every direction. 

This is why the people talk very lit- 
tle, merely exchanging rapid signals; 
you get lost. This influences relations, 
hatreds as much as loves. Alessan- 
dria, as an urban entity, has no gath- 
ering points (or perhaps just one, 
Piazzetta della Lega), but it has points 
of dispersion almost everywhere. For 
this reason you never know who’s 
there and who isn’t. 

I am reminded of a story that isn’t 
Alessandrian, but could be. At the age 
of twenty Salvatore leaves his native 
town and immigrates to Australia, 
where he lives in exile for forty years. 
Then, at sixty, having saved his mon- 
ey, he comes home. And as the train 
is approaching the station, Salvato- 
re daydreams: Will he find his old 
friends, the comrades of the past, in 
the café of his youth? Will they recog- 
nize him? Will they make a fuss over 
him, ask him with eager curiosity to 
tell them his adventures among the 
kangaroos and the aboriginals? And 
that girl who once... ? And the shop- 
keepers on the corner... ? And so on. 

The train pulls into the deserted 
station. Salvatore steps onto the plat- 
form under the blazing noonday sun. 
In the distance there is a hunched lit- 
tle man, a railway worker. Salvatore 
takes a better look at him; he recog- 
nizes that figure despite the bent 
shoulders, the face lined with forty 
years of wrinkles: Why, of course, 
it’s Giovanni, his friend, his school- 
mate! He waves to him, anxiously ap- 
proaches, and with a trembling hand 
points to his own face, as if to say, “It’s 
me.” Giovanni looks at him, shows no 
sign of recognizing him, then juts out 
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his chin in greeting. “Hey there, Sal- 
vatore, where are you off to?” 

In the great Alessandrian desert 
adolescence can be fevered. In 1942 
I am on my bike, between two and 
five on a July afternoon. I am looking 
for something: from the Citadel to 
the Track, then from the Track to the 
Gardens, and from the Gardens to- 
ward the station. I cut across Piazza 
Garibaldi, circumnavigate the Peni- 
tentiary and head off again toward 
the Tanaro, but now going through 
the city center. Nobody’s around. I 
have a firm destination, the station 
magazine stand where I saw a Son- 
zogno paperback edition, maybe years 
old, of a story that seemed to me fas- 
cinating, translated from the French. 
It costs one lira, and I have exact- 
ly one lira in my pocket. Shall I 
buy it, or not? The other shops are 
closed, or seem to be. My friends are 
on vacation. Alessandria is only space, 
sun, a track for my bike with its 
pocked tires; the little book at the sta- 
tion is the only promise of narra- 
tive and hence of reality. Many years 
later I had a kind of intermittence du 


In the Alessandrian 
desert adolescence can 
be fevered. 


coeur, a short circuit between memo- 
ries and present image, landing in a 
tottering plane in the center of Bra- 
zil, at San Jesus de Lana. The plane 
couldn’t land because two sleepy 
dogs were stretched out in the mid- 
dle of the cement runway, and they 
wouldn't move. What is the connection? 
None. This is how epiphanies work. 
But that day, that day of long se- 
duction, between me and the little 
Sonzogno book, between it and me, 
between my desire and the sultry 
resistance of the Alessandrian space 
(and who knows if the book wasn’t 
only the screen, the mask of other de- 


sires that were already unnerving a 
body and an imagination that were 
neither flesh nor fowl?), that long 
amorous pedaling in the summer 
void, that concentric flight, remain in 
their horror a memory heartrending 
in its sweetness and, I would say, its 
ethnic pride. This is how we are, like 
the city. To end the story, if you want 
me to, I then made up my mind and 
bought the little book. As I recall, it 
was an imitation of the Atlantide of 
Pierre Benoit, but with an extra touch 
of Verne. As the sun set I was closed 
in the house, but I had already left 
Alessandria. I was navigating on the 
bed of silent seas, I was witnessing 
other sunsets and other horizons. My 
father, coming home, remarked that I 
read too much and said to my mother 
that I should spend more time out- 
doors. But, on the contrary, I was cur- 
ing myself of the excess of space. 


Never Exaggerate 

I had a shock when, a bit older, 
I entered the university in Turin. 
The Turinese are French, or in any 
case Celts, not Ligurian barbarians 
like us. My new companions arrived 
in the halls of Palazzo Campana in 
the morning, wearing nice shirts 
and proper ties; they smiled at me 
and approached with hand extended, 
“Ciao, how are you?” Nothing like 
this had ever happened to me before. 
In Alessandria I would run into com- 
panions busy holding up a wall, they 
would look at me through half-closed 
eyelids and say, with shy cordiality, 
“Hey there, stupid!” Ninety kilome- 
ters away, and here was a different 
civilization. I am still so steeped in it 
that I persist in considering it superi- 
or. Here, in our parts, you don’t lie. 

When somebody shot at Togliatti 
there was a great agitation. From time 
to time the Alessandrians do get ex- 
cited. They filled Piazza della Liber- 
ta, the former Piazza Rattazzi. Then 
the radio was heard, spreading the 
news of Gino Bartali’s victory in the 
Tour de France. A superb mass-media 
operation that, we learned, worked 
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throughout Italy. In Alessandria it 
didn’t work quite enough; we are too 
smart, you can’t make us forget To- 
gliatti with news of a bicycle race. But 
suddenly an airplane appeared over 
city hall. Perhaps it was the first time 
a plane flew over Alessandria with an 
advertising banner, and | don’t re- 
member what it was advertising. This 
was no diabolical stratagem—it was 
chance. The Alessandrian distrusts 
diabolical stratagem, but he is very in- 
dulgent toward chance. The crowd 
watched the plane (something a little 
unusual, why, what will they think 
up next, they have a new idea every 
minute). With detachment everyone 
expressed his own opinion, his per- 
sonal, profound conviction that, in 
any case, the matter would have 
no influence on the general curve 
of entropy or on the heat death of 
the universe—these aren’t their exact 
words, but this idea is always im- 
plicit in every little word spoken in 
Alessandrian. Then all went home, 
because the day had no more surpris- 
es in store. Togliatti would have to 
fend for himself. 

I imagine these stories, told to oth- 
ers (I mean, to non-Alessandrians) 
can be horrifying. I find them sub- 
lime. I find them the equivalent of 
other sublime epiphanies offered us 
by the history of a city that manages 
to get itself built with the help of the 
pope and the Lombard League, re- 
sists Barbarossa out of pigheaded- 
ness, but then doesn’t take part in the 
battle of Legnano. A city of which one 
legend tells how a queen called Pedo- 
ca comes from Germany to besiege it, 
and on arriving plants some vine- 
yards, saying she won't leave before 
she has drunk the wine made from 
its grapes. The siege lasts for seven 
years, but then a sequel to the legend 
says that Pedoca, defeated by the 
Alessandrians, performs a furious rit- 
ual of rage and destruction and pours 
onto the barren earth the wine from 
her casks, as if to allude mystically 
to a great and barbarous blood-sacri- 
fice. Pedoca, imaginative and poetic 
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queen, punishes herself, renouncing 
her own pleasure in order to get 
drunk on massacre, even if it is only 
symbolic. The Alessandrians look on, 
take note, and derive, as their only 
conclusion, a way of indicating a per- 
son's stupidity, saying, “Furb c’m’ Pedo- 
ca” (clever like Pedoca). 

Alessandria, where Saint Francis 
passes by and converts a wolf, as he 
did in Gubbio, only Gubbio makes a 
big fuss over the event while Alessan- 
dria forgets. What is a saint supposed 
to do if not convert wolves? And be- 
sides, how could they, the Alessandri- 
ans, understand this Umbrian visitor, 
a bit histrionic and a bit hysterical, 
who talks to birds instead of going 
out and working? 

Interested in their trade, the Ales- 
sandrians get into quarrels and make 
wars: In 1282 they remove the chains 
at the bridge of the Pavians and put 
the same chains in the Duomo as a 
trophy, but after a while the sacristan 
uses them to fix the fireplace in his 
kitchen and nobody notices. They 


Alessandria has no 
witches, devils, fairies, 
sprites, mages, monsters, 
ghosts, caves, labyrinths 
or buried treasures. 


sack Casale, steal the angel from the 
spire of the cathedral, but somehow 
or other they end up losing it. 

If you leaf through the Guide to the 
Italy of Legend and Fantasy, in the 
opening pages, where a series of 
charts illustrates the distribution of 
fantastic beings in the provinces of 
northern Italy, you will see that the 
province of Alessandria stands out 
thanks to its virginity: It has no witch- 
es, devils, fairies, sprites, mages, mon- 
sters, ghosts, caves, labyrinths or 
buried treasures; it only saves face 
thanks to one “bizarre construction,” 


but—you have to admit—that's pretty 
slim pickings. 

Distrust of mystery. Distrust of 
noumenos. A city without ideals and 
without passions. In the period when 
nepotism is a virtue, Pius V, Alessan- 
drian pope, drives his relations out of 
Rome and tells them to look out for 
themselves. Inhabited for centuries 
by a rich Jewish community, Alessan- 
dria can’t even summon the moral 
energy to become anti-Semitic and 
forgets to obey the injunction of the 
Inquisition. The Alessandrians have 
never worked up enthusiasm for 
any Heroic stance, not even when it 
preaches the necessity of exterminat- 
ing those who are Different. Ales- 
sandria has never felt required to 
impose a Verbum by force of arms; it 
has no linguistic models for radio an- 
nouncers, it has created no miracles 
of art that could inspire subscrip- 
tions to save them, it has never had 
anything to teach other nations, noth- 
ing its sons have to be proud of, 
nothing it has ever bothered to be 
proud of itself. 

But—how proud people can feel, 
discovering themselves children of’ 
a city without bombast and without 
myths, without missions and with- 
out truths. 


Understanding Fog 

Alessandria is made up of great 
spaces, empty. And sleepy. But all of 
a sudden, on certain evenings in 
autumn or winter, when the city is 
submerged in fog, the voids vanish, 
and from the milky grayness, in the 
beams of the headlights, corners, 
edges, sudden facades, dark perspec- 
tives emerge from the nothingness in 
a new play of nuanced forms, and 
Alessandria becomes “beautiful.” A 
city made to be seen in half-light, 
as you grope along, sticking to the 
walls. You must look for its identi- 
ty not in sunshine but in haze. In the 
fog you walk slowly, you have to 
know the way if you don’t want to 
get lost; but you always, somehow, ar- 
rive somewhere. 
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Fog is good and loyally rewards 
those who know it and love it. Walk- 
ing in fog is better than walking in 
snow, tramping it down with nailed 
boots, because fog comforts you not 
only from below but also from above; 
you don’t soil it, you don’t destroy it, 
it enfolds you affectionately and re- 
sumes its form after you have passed, 
it fills your lungs like a good tobacco, 
it has a strong and healthy aroma, it 
strokes your cheeks and slips be- 
tween your lapels and your chin, tick- 
ling your neck, it lets you glimpse 
from the distance ghosts that dissolve 
as you move closer, or suddenly dis- 
cern in front of you forms that are 
perhaps real, but dodge you and dis- 
appear into the emptiness. Unfortu- 
nately, a permanent war is needed, 
with a blackout; it was only in those 
times that the fog was at its best, but 
you can’t have everything, always. In 
the fog you are sheltered against the 
outside world, face-to-face with your 
inner self. Nebula ego cogito. 

Luckily, when there is no fog on the 
Alessandrian plain, especially in the 
early morning, it “unfogs”; scarnebbia, 
as we say. A kind of nebulous dew, 
instead of illuminating the fields, 
rises to confuse sky and earth, light- 
ly moistening your face. Unlike fog, 
visibility is now excessive, but the 
landscape remains sufficiently mono- 
chrome, everything is washed in deli- 
cate hues of gray and nothing offends 
the eye. You have to go outside the 
city, along the secondary roads or, 
better, along the paths flanking a 
straight canal, on a bicycle, without 
a scarf, a newspaper stuffed under 
your jacket to protect your chest. On 
the fields of Marengo, exposed to the 
moon and where, dark between the 
Bormida and the Tanaro, a forest stirs 
and lows, two battles were won (1174 
and 1800). The climate is invigorating. 


San Baudolino 

The patron saint of Alessandria is 
Baudolino. (“O San Baudolino—in 
Heaven protect—our diocese and its 
faithful elect.”) This is his story, as 
told by Faulus Diaconus: 


In Liutprand’s times, in a place that 
was called Foro, near the Tanaro, there 
shone a man of wondrous sanctity, 
who with the help of Christ's grace 
worked many miracles, and he often 
predicted the future and spoke of dis- 
tant things as if they were present. 
Once when the king had come to hunt 
in the forest of Orb, it so happened that 
one of his men, having taken aim at a 
stag with his arrow, wounded the 
nephew of the same king, the little son 
of his sister, by the name of Anphuso. 
Seeing this, Liutprand, who greatly 
loved the boy, began to weep over his 
misfortune and immediately sent one 
of his knights to the man of God, Bau- 
dolino, begging him to implore Christ 
to spare the life of the unhappy boy. 

Here | will interrupt the quotation 
for a moment, to allow the reader 
to make his own predictions. What 
would a normal saint—not an Ales- 
sandrian, in other words—have done 
in this situation? Now we will re- 
sume the story, again giving Paulus 
the floor: 

As the knight set off, the boy died. 
Whereupon the prophet, seeing the 
man arrive, spoke to him thus: “I know 
the reason why you have come, but 
what you ask is impossible, because the 
boy is already dead.” On hearing these 
words, the king, distressed though he 
was at not having had his prayer an- 
swered, still openly recognized that 
Baudolino, the man of the Lord, was 
gifted with the spirit of prophecy. 

I would say that Liutprand behaves 
well and understands the lesson of a 
great saint. Which is that, in real life, 
you can’t perform too many miracles. 
And the wise man is he who bears ne- 
cessity in mind. Baudolino performs 
another miracle: convincing a credu- 
lous Langobard that miracles are rare 
merchandise. 


Excerpted with permission from an up- 
coming collection of essays by Umberto 
Eco, translated by William Weaver, to be 
published by Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. © 1992 Gruppo Editorial Fabbri. 
Bompiani, Sonzogno; English translation 
© 1994 by Harcourt Brace and Company 
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TONI FACELLA SENSI SHARES HIS SECRETS 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


“T love Orvieto not only because it’s in Umbria, the region that my 
family is from, but because of its tradition of arts and crafts that re- 
mains to this day,” says architect and designer Toni Facella Sensi. 
RIGHT: A view from across the hills takes in the city’s dramatic site. 





ORVIETO’S FRAGRANT white wine is so 
esteemed that Luca Signorelli, the 
sixteenth-century artist who painted 
frescoes in the town’s famous ca- 
thedral, very specifically included in 
his contract a clause stipulating that 
he be given as much as he wanted of 
the Orvieto wine. The cathedral is so 
beautiful that Pope John XXIII said it 
would be carried to heaven by angels 
on Judgment Day. 

That wine and that cathedral are 
still the glories of Orvieto. Toni Facel- 
la Sensi, an architect and interior de- 
signer based in Rome, knows them, 
and the secrets of Orvieto, well. His 
country house is just across the Um- 
brian hills—and, after furnishing it 
and planting the garden, he’s become 
familiar with the town’s antiques shops 
and talented craftsmen. 

“Rome is only an hour away by car,” 
says Facella Sensi, “and Florence is 
close too, so many people have their 
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LEFT: “La Bottega del Vasaio creates reproductions of Etruscan 
pottery that you see in museums,” says Facella Sensi. On the table, 
foreground, rests a red-figure pot modeled after a volute krater. The 
terra-cotta vessels are referred to as in biscotto; the black ones, buccheri. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Facella Sensi and Paoli Golia, left, who learned his pottery 
skills from his grandfather, examine a centuries-old vat in an Etruscan cel- 
lar below the shop. ABOVE RIGHT: The cathedral, whose construction be- 
gan in 1290, is one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture in Italy. 
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ABOVE: “Antichita La Fornace is among the 
best antiques stores in Orvieto,” says Toni 
Facella Sensi. “Its cellar is so interesting 
because it has one of the oldest known 
kilns in the city. You'll find furniture, draw- 
ings and paintings as well as nineteenth- and 
early-twentieth-century decorative glass.” 


country house here or they come to 
Orvieto just to shop because they 
know that the antiques are less ex- 
pensive and the artisans are so special. 
The local style is rustico, of the cam- 
pagna. You'll find furniture and pot- 
tery not for a house in town but for 
a country house.” 

Orvieto’s site is dramatic, some six 





ABOVE: “Owner Marco Marino has an outstanding collection 
of Renaissance majolica,” says Facella Sensi. At left is a com- 
munion plate dating from 1508; at right is a plate from 1520. 
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hundred feet above the Umbrian 
plain on a podium of volcanic rock. 
Its history has always been deter- 
mined by that rock, because of the 
natural defenses it offered. First the 
Etruscans erected a great city. The Ro- 
mans built another on top of that. 
Barbarians laid siege; a Crusade be- 
gan; the Guelphs held out in their 
interminable strife against the Ghi- 
bellines; a pope took refuge; the 
cathedral was built; a future queen 
of France was entertained. Here the 
powerful have nudged the course of 
history upon the stage that is Orvieto. 

And through the centuries there 
have been those who continued to 
make the necessities and beauties 
of life available to those who were 
center stage. Farmers tended plots 
that crept right up to the base of the 
rock, growing apples, cabbages, olives, 
grain and grapevines. Potters created 
decorative jugs for the nobility, simple 
plates and pots for themselves. Iron- 
workers forged armor and weapons 
in times of war, fine railings in times 
of peace. Carpenters supplied a palaz- 
zo by day, carving wooden toys for 
their children by night. That tradition 
of craftsmanship has been the real life 
of Orvieto, the heart behind the the- 
atrical blusterings of history. 

When Facella Sensi shows friends 










ABOVE: Marino stands before glass cases displaying some of 
the 800 objects he has amassed. They had to be painstakingly 
reconstructed from shards that he found on the shop’s site. 


around Orvieto, he likes to start with 
the city’s ancient heritage, first taking 
them to see the Etruscan treasures in 
the archaeological museum in the Piaz- 
za del Duomo. He then leads them 
around the corner to La Bottega del 
Vasaio, where they can buy exact 
copies of some of the vases and jars 
they have just seen. Two young men, 
Michele and Paolo Golia, work in a 
corner of the shop. 

The Golia brothers learned the 
techniques from their grandfather 
Umberto Tiberi, who learned from an 
old man who probably learned from 
another old man and so on, seeming- 
ly stretching back in an unbroken line 
through some two and a half thousand 
years of potters. Age-old secrets have 
been passed along orally, such as the 
necessity of removing oxygen from the 
kilns to fire the black buccheri, or the 
correct temperature for the terra-cot- 
ta-colored vessels in biscotto, or how 
to burnish the pottery with tools of 
bone or horn after it has been fired. 

The family has been allowed to 
photograph and measure pieces in 
the archaeological museums here and 
in Milan, so the shapes and propor- 
tions of their Etruscan objects are ex- 
actly reproduced. Their methods are 
exact too; they even use clay from the 
same ancient river source only a few 
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miles away, and season it in the Etrus- 
can cellars below the shop. Those cel- 
lars and others like them are one of 
the wonders of the city. They were 
once a complete network, connecting 
every house with wells and stocks of 
food in times of siege. 

A door at the back of the shop leads 
to stairs descending to the cellars. 
With every step the air becomes a lit- 
tle cooler, a little more damp, a little 
heavier with the scent of ancient 
earth. An Etruscan well and storage 
vats for wine and oil remind visitors 
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For contemporary pottery, 
Facella Sensi drives to the little town of Ficulle. 


The small town of Ficulle some 12 miles outside Orvieto is renowned 
for its terra-cotta, and when Toni Facella Sensi seeks out special pieces, 
he goes to Carlo Fattorini. LEFT: Fabio Fattorini stacks finished pottery. 





ABOVE: The Fattorinis have two separate 
shops located on the same street. Facella 
Sensi and Fabio inspect garden pots and stor- 
age jars in the courtyard outside the stone 
building where the largest pieces are kept. 
LEFT: Jars fill the smaller structure that 
houses the potter’s wheel and brick kiln. 


that this was a place of sustenance and 
plenty. Here is Orvieto unchanged for 
over twenty-five centuries. 

After climbing back upstairs to en- 
joy a warm Italian morning and a 
glass of the family’s delicious home- 
made wine, Facella Sensi walks on to 
see a different cellar and more pot- 
tery from another era at the antiques 
shop of Marco Marino. He is the 
lucky man who bought a site for his 
stere, then discovered a Renaissance 
kiln in the cellars below, along with 
a heap of rubble where the shards 


and imperfect pottery from that oven 
had been tossed. 

Marino named his shop Antichita 
La Fornace in honor of the kiln and 
set to work carefully retrieving the 
shards and piecing them back togeth- 
er. He now has about eight hundred 
objects, one of the largest private col- 
lections of Renaissance majolica in 
the world. There is always a changing 
selection on view, and all of it is re- 
markable because Orvieto was the cen- 
ter of the earliest Italian majolica 
production. His oldest piece is dated 
1280; most are from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. None are for sale, 
but Marino is happy to give them 
space because he takes great pride in 
the objects and because, after all, an- 
tiques lovers might well buy some- 
thing else while they're in the shop. 

Indeed they might. There is much 
that is tempting—furniture, drawings, 
paintings and the late-nineteenth- 
and early-twentieth-century glass that 
is the particular interest of Marino’s 
wife, Luisa Bentivogli. There are like- 
ly to be pieces from Italian glassmak- 
ers such as Venini and Barovier, or the 
French firm Daum Freres. 

For contemporary pottery, Facella 
Sensi drives out to the little town of 
Ficulle, which has views that haven't 
changed much since the days of the 
Umbrian painters Perugino and Rapha- 
el. Ficulle announces its heritage with 
a terra-cotta number plaque on ev- 
ery house, and Fabio Fattorini carries 
on the town’s ceramics tradition in 
the workshop that bears his father’s 
name, Carlo Fattorini. He makes clas- 
sical Tuscan garden pots after designs 
dating back to the seventh century 
and domestic ceramics after designs 
that go back to the twelfth. Colors are 
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BELOW: Toni Facella Sensi is an enthusias- 
tic gardener who uses terra-cotta pots for a 
touch of formality. Although he draws in- 
spiration from historic Italian gardens, his 
garden includes a variety of flowers not usu- 
ally found in them, such as English roses. 








ABOVE: Serranti forges a decorative de- 
tail at La Fucina. RIGHT: Facella Sensi had 
curved railings, as well as large entrance 
gates, fabricated for his villa at La Fucina. 
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ABOVE: “La Fucina, an ironworks foundry on the edge of town, also does 
designs in copper and brass,” says Facella Sensi, discussing beds with 
Luciano Serranti. “They can do anything; just bring in a drawing.” 


the same as those used in the Renais- 
sance—manganese for purple, copper 
for green. He learned the formula 
from his father, and will gladly dem- 
onstrate how the colors are splattered 
with a broom and how the pottery 
is fired in a brick kiln. 

Facella Sensi does some serious buy- 





ing here, and quantity seems limited 
only by the size of his car. He picks 
out a dozen bowls to use as ashtrays, 
two jars to fashion into lamps, four 
large bowls to hold lemons—he always 
buys even numbers of everything be- 
cause he likes symmetry—and, with 
the enthusiasm that any gardener 
will understand completely, he pur- 
chases as many garden pots as he can 
cram into the car. Give him a wall, a 
bit of paving or a garden path, and 
he’ll line up a dozen pots filled with 
the lemon trees, gardenias and shaped 
box that flourish under his care. 

Give him a balcony, a drive or a ter- 
race, and he'll design gates and rail- 
ings that take advantage of Orvieto’s 
long tradition of superb ironwork. He 
takes drawings to artisans at La Fucina, 
a forge just at the edge of town, and 
they make them up for him. 

Facella Sensi’s garden, where all the 
pots and ironwork have come to rest, 
is particularly beautiful. There is Ital- 
ian clipped formality, but there is also 
jasmine, English roses and all manner 
of color and scent that traditional gar- 
dens in Italy never allowed themselves. 
He takes pleasure in knowing the plants 
of the great gardens of the world but 
still holds to the landscape sensibili- 
ties of the classic Italian villas. 
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It is a balance, this knowledgeable 
urban eye cast over the pleasures of 
the country, and Facella Sensi has an 
instinct for discerning just how much 
rustico will serve him well. For furni- 
ture he goes to Antichita Cavour, an 
antiques shop that is especially noted 
for country pieces—Umbrian, nine- 
teenth century in particular. The store 
is in a deconsecrated eighteenth-cen- 
tury church, a setting that gives the 
usual jumble of a good antiques shop 
fresh surprises. An Oriental carpet 
hangs where the altar should be; a 
chest of drawers with candlesticks and 
a painting of the Madonna above it sug- 
gests that the altar hides in a corner. 
Display shelves fill the doors to the 
sacristy, and from the platform that 





owner Massimo Luciani added to give 
himself more space for carpets, the 
faux-marbre ceilings painted by a long- 
ago artist are now only a few comfort- 
able inches away. Whenever he comes 
into town, Facella Sensi ducks in to see 
what's new. And what has he bought 
here for his house? “Many, many, 
many things,” he says with a smile. 
His other essential shopping, done 
during every trip into Orvieto, is a 
stop to purchase a very special wine. 
Although Facella Sensi makes his 
own at his seventy-four-acre estate 


TONI FACELLA SENSI SHARES HIS SECRETS 
continued from page 40 


ABOVE AND ABOVE RIGHT: “They have an 
amazing array of things, from furniture to 
paintings to coins,” says Toni Facella Sensi 
of Antichita Cavour, which is housed in a de- 
consecrated church. He studies a 19th-century 
bronze of Mercury. RIGHT: Facella Sensi 
unfurls rugs with owner Massimo Luciani. 


LEFT: “Every time I go to Orvieto I simply 
have to stop in at Barberani and purchase 
some Calcaia, a local semisweet wine. They 
also distill grappa and press good olive oil.” 





ABOVE: Bernardo Barberani looks at a bot- 
tle of Foresco, a red wine that the family, 
which has its own vineyards, developed. 
Maria Barberani holds a bottle of Casta- 
gnolo, one of Orvieto’s Classico vintages. 





Facella Sensi has 
an instinct for 
discerning just how 
much rustico will 
serve him well. 





continued on page 42 
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TONI FACELLA SENSI’S ORVIETO FAVORITES 










1. La Bottega del Vasaio 6. Barberani 
Via Pedota 3/A Via L. Maitani 1 
420-22 418-20 
Reproduction Etruscan ceramics Wines and olive oil 
2. Antichita La Fornace 7. Michelangeli 
Via della Cava 6/8/10 Via Gualverio Michelangeli 3B 
441-49 426-60 
Drawings, paintings, antiques and glass Wooden dolls, marionettes 
3. Carlo Fattorini ei psratiiite 
Via Roma 42 8. Giuseppe il Pinocchiaro 
Ficulle (outside Orvieto) Via Ranieri 8 
861-05 Carved wooden Pinocchio dolls 
GEE COLE Pen ELy 9. Il Merletto di Orvieto 
4. La Fucina Via Duomo 55 
Zona Industriale 417-14 
Localita Fontanelle di Bardano Lace 
ee 10. Palazzo di San Giovanni 
oe Via Ripa Serancia 1 
5. Antichita Cavour 417-72 
Via San Leonardo Medieval costumes (open in May or ABOVE: Although the imaginative carved 
400-94 by special appointment only) wood decorations that were fashioned by 
Antiques the late Gualverio Michelangeli can be 


found throughout Orvieto, they abound on 
the treelined street now bearing his name. 
There are several distinctive Michelangeli 
shops, including separate ones for toys, 
marionettes, furniture and interior design. 









ABE GURVIN 





—the farm even produces eggs, oil, 
cheese, fruit and an abundance of 
vegetables—there is one pleasure of 
Orvieto that he must buy, and that is 
the town’s famous semisweet wine, 
called Calcaia. For that he goes to Bar- 
berani, just opposite the cathedral. 
The proprietors have their own vine- 
yards, make their wines by time-hon- 
ored methods using no chemicals, 
can ship anywhere in the world and 
are highly respected by those who 
appreciate fine wines. 


LEFT: One well-known artisan in Orvieto ABOVE: Facella Sensi peruses photographs 
is the elderly man who calls himself Giuseppe of furniture and objects with Donatella, right, 
il Pinocchiaro. He sits outside his doorstep and Raffaella Michelangeli. The two run 
and carves wooden figures of Pinocchio. their shops with their sister, Simonetta. 
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BELOW: Toni Facella Sensi calls on lace- 
maker Maria Luiga Moretti at her shop, Il 
Merletto di Orvieto. RIGHT: She first draws 
careful outlines of her designs on pieces 
of brown linen and then works over them. 








The method for creating Calcaia is 
much the same as for Sauternes—har- 


vesting the grapes late so the foggy 
early mornings of autumn encourage 
the “noble rot,” or muffa nobile. The 
sun then condenses the flavors, re- 
leasing the scents that are a connois- 
seur’s delight. Calcaia is not as sweet 
as the other wines that boast the noble 
rot, and experts suggest drinking it with 
foie gras, Gorgonzola, a pear—tastes 
that suggest a picnic of some splendor. 
Barberani has glasses for sampling, 
and there are other selections, includ- 
ing the shop’s own Orvieto Classico, 
the renowned local white wine. 

The wine is Orvieto’s greatest tradi- 





ABOVE: “Orvieto is a perfectly preserved ancient town full of exceptional mon- 
uments,” says Facella Sensi. “All of its inhabitants are, by nature, congenial 
and kind. It’s easily reachable because of its location halfway between Rome 
and Florence and its proximity to the autostrada del sole, the superhighway.” 


Ad 


BELOW: Each June Orvieto stages a his- 
toric procession, the Corteo Storico, which 
has taken place since 1337. The spectacle 
includes grand costumes, some of which cura- 
tor Nicoletta de Angelis shows Facella Sensi. 





tion, but at Barberani even the wood- . 
en decorations, inside and out, are 
part of the town’s history. They are 
the work of Orvieto’s native son Gual- 
verio Michelangeli. A bench, a coffee 
bar, a food shop, a restaurant—his 
rustic ornamentation turns up every- 
where in the city. 

At Barberani the wood is in some 
places appropriately cut and layered 
into reliefs of grapes and leaves; else- 
where, thick slabs might assume 
the lightness and mobility of ribbon 
blowing in the wind or the stability of 
a sturdy horse set out for children 
who climb up for a ride. Michelangeli 
began every project with what the 
Italians call “white paper,” meaning a 
free and unfettered imagination. 

Whenever Facella Sensi brings vis- 
iting friends with him to buy wine, he 
walks on to show them the source of 
all this ornament, the street where 
Michelangeli first opened a shop sell- 
ing wooden dolls like the ones he had 
made for his daughters, toys that Ital- 
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PORTRAIT: ALD Reta 


ITALY’S LEADING ARCHITECT AT HIS LAKEFRONT RETREAT 


MANY AMERICAN architects build their 
reputations on the design of a sin- 
gle house, often for a proud and in- 
dulgent parent. Not Aldo Rossi. The 
Italian architect gained international 
attention in 1971 with his competi- 
tion-winning design of a decidedly 
different place of refuge: a cemetery 
in Modena, Italy. 

Rossi's scheme for a city of the dead 
proposed a pyramidal group of bone 
depositories connected by a pathway 
to a houselike shrine on one side and 
a chimney-capped burial area on the 
other. There, as in future projects, his 
frank assessment of the functional 


By Karen D. Stein 


program led him to a symbolic repre- 
sentation of themes difficult to cap- 
ture in built form. Or as Rossi noted 
in his journal, “While I may talk about 
a school, a cemetery, a theater, it is 
more correct to say that I talk about 
life, death, imagination.” What's more, 
his use of domestic imagery provid- 
ed an unexpected and chilling corol- 
lary to the theory that residential work 
is the repository of an architect's ideas. 

Now, at sixty-two, Rossi is unex- 
pectedly focusing attention on the 
house itself. After years of integrat- 
ing traditionally residential forms in- 
to other buildings, he has returned 





“The important relationships are between house and water and between house 


and courtyard,” says architect Aldo Rossi of the northern Italy lakeside resi- 
dence he created for himself from a former boathouse/mill. ABOVE: The en- 


trance courtyard is anchored by a centuries-old camphor tree. Rossi designed 


the terra-cotta-and-granite balustrade that fronts the lake; the balcony is original. 


MATURA 


NEC 





“T wanted to make a house that didn’t look 


like it had been designed by an architect,” 
says Rossi (above). “I wanted it to have 
some romantic elements but not be so dif- 
ferent from the other houses on the lake.” 


to the source of his own inspiration. 

The Modena cemetery set forth ba- 
sic shapes that reappear in his de- 
signs: cubes, pyramids and cones 
joined by colonnades and topped by 
gables, cupolas and barrel vaults. All 
of Rossi's more recent projects draw 
from this storehouse of forms. Of his 
reuse of elements, Rossi has said: 
“The lack of evolution in my work has 
been the source of some misunder- 
standing, but also brings me joy. The 
compulsion to repeat may manifest a 
lack of hope, but it seems to me that to 
continue making the same thing over 
and over again in order to reach dif- 
ferent results... provides a unique 
freedom to discover.” 

Whether Rossi is designing a float- 
ing theater for the Venice Biennale 
(1979), a hotel for the Japanese port 
city of Fukuoka (1987), housing in 
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ITALY’S LEADING ARCHITECT AT HIS LAKEFRONT RETREAT 
continued from page 46 





































Bari, Italy (1991), a museum in France 
(see Architectural Digest, March 1992), 
an art academy in New York City 
(1991), an espresso maker or wrist- 
watch for Italian manufacturer Alessi 
or, most recently, Stefano Alessi’s own 
house, his command of proportion 
and scale make rather ordinary fea- 
tures remarkably refined. 

To many of his colleagues who rel- 
ish the interviews, speaking engage- 
ments and other public obligations 
that come with worldwide acclaim, 
Rossi's lack of interest in such activi- 
ties is often interpreted as a rebuke. 


BELOW: The lake has temporarily risen to 
submerge the east-facing terrace—leaving 
only the parapet visible—the result of the 
highest water in Italy in more than half a cen- 
tury. Rossi painted the exterior living room 
shutters a favorite color: the “great green” 
of Neoclassical doors and European trains. 


“It is something very private,” Rossi says 
of the house. Dating from the early 1700s, 
the original structure served as an adjunct 
building to a hillside villa. ABOVE: Each of 
the four bedrooms opens onto the third- 
floor covered terrace, where the existing 
stone was augmented and faced with stucco. 


His ambivalence about the limelight, 
however, stems in part from his shy- 
ness and discomfort with strangers. 
Preparing for a rare formal interview, 
Rossi can be observed folding and un- 
folding his arms in a one-man bear 
hug, betraying the restless unease 
and the graphite-smudged shirt cuffs 
of someone who wants to get back to 
the drawing board. 

Rossi's elusive presence on the ar- 
chitectural scene has only intensified 
the air of mystery that has always sur- 
rounded his work. His starkly simple 
architecture is often described as Gior- 
gio De Chirico’s landscapes transposed 
to three dimensions. Early training in 
filmmaking shaped his vision of ar- 
chitecture as a series of backdrops— 
uncomplicated set pieces for the more 
complex flow of daily life. He pro- 
vides the place, as he says, “where 
architecture ends and the world of 
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PORTRAIT: ALDO ROSSI 





ITALY’S LEADING ARCHITECT AT HIS LAKEFRONT RETREAT 





ABOVE: Rossi designed the fireplace in 
the living room according to “the classical 
orders of Vignola,” he says, referring to 
the Renaissance architect. He found the 
early-1900s Jean Tanzi portrait in Rome 
and the sailboat in New York City’s SoHo 
district. The models were childhood toys. 





continued from page 48 


the imagination begins.” These haunt- 
ing assemblages of familiar geometric 
forms rearranged in original compo- 
sitions engage the observer in sur- 
real feats of aesthetic sleight of hand: 
Now you see what's been shaped by 
Rossi, now you don't. 

Rossi has just completed his first 
no-holds-barred house for Stefano 
Alessi, and on a more modest scale, 
he continues renovation of his own 
weekend home—a place where, he 
says, “I go to write, to study, but most- 
ly to make nothing.” Although both 
houses overlook a lake in northern 
Italy, separated by some forty miles 
of winding road, in conception and 
form they are worlds apart. 

Set off from the water by a garden, 
Villa Alessi is a commanding four- 
story hybrid town house/plantation 
manor. Rossi's own residence, a cen- 


BELOW: The master bedroom is painted il 
celeste della Madonna blue, a signature col- 
or for Rossi, who also used it for his Mi- 
lan office. The armoire and side chair are 
Rossi designs, as are the armchair and the 
DesignTex fabric that covers it. The small 
balcony to the right overlooks the garden. 


ABOVE: Rossi's study is the one room in the 
house without a direct lake view. Standing 
next to the macchiavecchia marble mantel 
is a carteggio the architect designed in 1987; 
above it is a late-1800s Swiss landscape. The 
house is habitable, Rossi says, but he will 
be working on it “for a while to come.” 
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turies-old former boathouse and mill 
that the architect has gradually re- 
made over the past few years, lies at 
the base of a hill along the water's 
edge. Says Rossi: “Villa Alessi is my- 
self as an architect completely. My 
house is the opposite.” Do they sym- 
bolize the difference between the pub- 
lic and the private Aldo Rossi? He 
chuckles at the suggestion, adding, 
“One is idea and the other is life.” 

For years Rossi had searched the 
lake district for a home. While houses 
old and new line the hills, the banks 
of the lake are off-limits to new con- 
struction, and it was there that Ros- 
si wanted to live. His desire to be as 
close as possible to the water was suit- 
ably matched with his affinity for 
abandoned vernacular buildings. Lo- 
cal building ordinances required him 
to retain the volume of the existing 
structure, so he rebuilt the exterior 
stone walls—covering them with stuc- 
co—atop the original foundation. 

Inside, he reshaped rooms, main- 
taining structural walls and certain el- 
ements, like dark wood floors, while 
incorporating modern features, in- 
cluding a kitchen and a sauna. On the 
ground floor, Rossi, the frustrated di- 
rector, gratified a long-standing inter- 
est by making a “cinema,” which he 
filled with the “Il Teatro” chairs he de- 
signed with Luca Meda, first used in 
Rossi’s GFT Headquarters building in 
Turin. Upstairs, he indulged in a fa- 
vorite dramatic image of a narrow, 
sparingly lit corridor opposite a row 
of rooms that overlook the lake. Fu- 
ture plans include covering the walls 
of a room in a fabric of his own de- 
sign, an uncharacteristically decora- 
tive gesture that seems to amuse him. 

Unlike Robert Venturi’s house for 
his mother, which helped launch his 
practice, this house is testimony of a 
mature talent. While the Venturi house 
hints at themes more fully explored in 
later projects, Rossi's residence is a re- 
capitulation of concerns essential to 
his work. Of the Venturi house, Rossi 
has said admiringly that it “contains 
a kind of innocence.” Rossi's house, 
however, is built on experience. 1 
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ians know as bambolo povere, poor dolls, 
made from leftover pieces of wood. 
He soon expanded to buy the shop 
next door and the next, until he had 
filled the entire street with charm— 
two stores selling toys, another with 
marionettes, several for furniture. He 
died three years ago, but his daugh- 
ters, Donatella, Simonetta and Raf- 
faella, continue to provide the magic 
on this narrow and leafy little street 
just off the Corso Cavour. 

After his death the street name was 
changed to Via Gualverio Michelan- 
geli in his honor. The artisan who 
calls himself Giuseppe il Pinocchiaro 
is another who is known and loved by 
all in Orvieto. Like Geppetto, Giuseppe 
sits on his doorstep, hacking wood 
into Pinocchios. He often gives the 
small dolls to passing children; the 
life-size figures will be the guests 
of honor at Orvieto weddings, fes- 
tooned for the day with little bags of 
sugared almonds as presents for the 
guests. Flags are displayed to help 
visitors and friends find him, and 


| business is thriving. At age seventy- 


Maria Luigia Moretti bases her de- 
signs on Signorelli’s decorative pat- 
terns in the cathedral. A handkerchief 
takes three months to make, but she 
can’t begin to estimate how long it 
took her to complete the tablecloth 
that measured six feet by nine feet. 
Facella Sensi is, like all who watch her 
at work, in awe of the delicacy of her 
remarkable lace. 

Traditions fade, others are born, 
yet one that has become a firm part of 
the city’s life is the Corteo Storico, 
the historic procession that occurs 
annually in the month of June. A pa- 
rade celebrating a religious miracle 
has taken place in Orvieto since 1337, 
and in 1950 a pageant of historic cos- 
tumes was added to it. Now, for one 
day a year, the city is alive with 
splendid regalia. On that day the 
capes and swords, shoes and hats, of ° 
quattrocento Orvieto are worn by 
men chosen not for their position 
but for their faces and bearing. For 
one day, a farmer might become a 
nobleman. Giudici, nobili, dottori—lat- 
ter-day versions of them all stride 





A parade celebrating a miracle has taken 
place in Orvieto since 1337, and in 1950 a pageant 
of historic costumes was added to it. 





five, Giuseppe says, “It’s a pity I didn’t 
think of this when I was young.” 

Traditions are treasured in Orvieto, 
and most last through many genera- 
tions. But the tradition of fine lace 
that Maria Luigia Moretti carries on at 
her shop, Il Merletto di Orvieto, 
situated just across from the cathe- 
dral, will probably not continue. The 
technique dates back to the Renais- 
sance, and such craftsmanship seems 
too difficult to do today. Young girls 
have tried, but after a week they give 
it up. Japanese entrepreneurs once 
videotaped Signora Moretti at work, 
then attempted to build a machine 
that could duplicate the lace, but 
they too gave up. 


through the streets in elaborate cos- 
tumes made by hand. 

For most of the year these fabulous 
clothes, some four hundred costumes, 
are stored in cupboards. Facella Sen- 
si goes to see them whenever he has 
fabrics on his mind, drawing inspira- 
tion from the rich colors and patterns. 
The costumes are on view to the pub- 
lic at the Palazzo di San Giovanni one 
month before the procession, which 
will be on June 5 this year. 

Toni Facella Sensi knows that Orvie- 
to is more than a historical stage set, 
however. He has discovered that the 
past is very much alive in the city’s 
remarkable artisans, who work every 
day with so much skill and pride. 
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VENETIAN PAINTED AND LACQUERED FURNITURE 
By Christopher Finch 





FROM THE RED, WHITE and green triumphal banners 
flying above the Piazza San Marco to gaily striped 
mooring poles reflected in the waters of the 
Grand Canal, Venice is a city that celebrates col- 
or. It is the place where Giorgione, Titian and 
Veronese brought a new lushness to the Re- 
naissance palette, and the city that was a fa- 
vorite subject of later colorists like Turner, 
Sargent and Prendergast. Small wonder, then, 
that eighteenth-century Venice was home to a 
school of craftsmen who brought a highly devel- 
oped and distinctive chromatic flair to the produc- 
tion of painted and lacquered furniture. 

For thousands of years, various forms of paint 
and varnish have been used to protect and en- 
hance furniture. In the West, however, it was sel- 
dom used to decorate the finest furniture until, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, European 
merchants began to import ornamental lacquered 
panels from the Far East. These were admired by 
leading cabinetmakers, who mounted them in 
pieces of their own design, often in combination 
with the fine woods, gilt and pietre dure that were 
their stock in trade. 

As lacquered panels and Oriental imagery became 





5 mT. — > c “ pa. ia " 
more and more fashionable, European craftsmen at- ABOV E: Commode, circa 1770. Wood, lacquer and sandracca; 36%" x 53". 
Still bearing its original sandracca finish and craquelure surface, a 


tempted ie produce their own japan work. The es- commode with the curvaceous shapes of the Rococo, classical-style 
sential ingredient of Oriental lacquer (the resin of an medallions and guilloche borders is representative of one of Venice's 
Asian tree) was not available in Europe, so various most successful furniture prototypes. Pelham Galleries Ltd., London. 


other substances, such as shellac (an insect resin), 
were substituted to achieve similar results. Although 
their materials were inferior to those used in the Far 
East, Europeans were—by the seventeenth centu- 
ry—able to create japanned furniture of consider- 
able elegance and durability, the many coats of 
lacquer applied in the best work producing a water- 
proof skin so hard it could be carved. 

From a technical viewpoint, the finest European 
lacquerwork was executed in England and France, 
the best examples of which bear comparison with 


LEFT: Pair of Chairs, circa 1770. Wood, lacquer and sandracca; 35)" x 
21%". Through their unprecedented use of bold colors in innovative 
designs, Venetian lacquerworkers turned away from purely Oriental 
imitation. Chairs with asymmetrical splats and cabriole legs exhib- 
it typically Venetian floral patterns. Pelham Galleries Ltd., London, 


SIMON ROBERTSOWN/A. C. COOPER LTD. 
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authentic Chinese lacquerwork. But although this 
level of technical expertise was seldom approached 
in Italy, Italian artists, especially those working in 
Venice, took up the challenge of creating lacquered 
and painted furniture with unparalleled flair and 
imagination. If the English and French schools rep- 
resented the heights of refinement, the Venetian 
school (including pieces made in the Veneto) was 
characterized by untrammeled inventiveness, ex- 
pressed in terms of both iconography and color. 

















Italian artists took up the challenge 
of creating lacquered and painted 
furniture with unparalleled flair. 


By the mid-seventeenth century, Venetian lac- 
querworkers had already established a considerable 
reputation. Surviving pieces are chiefly in the chi- 
noiserie style, though Venetian-style landscape and 
genre paintings are also found decorating furniture. 
The real vogue for Venetian lacquerwork, however, 
came in the eighteenth century, when furniture of 
all kinds, generally derived from northern European 
models, was enlivened with motifs that were wholly 
and deliciously Venetian. 

Although its political heyday was long past, 
Venice was still a free state. Its aristocracy was no- 
toriously hedonistic and fashion-conscious, an 
inclination that was reinforced by the city’s 
role as one of the principal centers of the 
grand tour, which brought young foreign- 
ers—especially Englishmen—of noble fami- 
lies to the Rialto to absorb Adriatic culture 
and take home Canalettos. 

“This was a time,” points out New York 
dealer Philippe Farley, “when the British 
were greatly interested in the architecture of 
Palladio, who had worked in the Venice area, 
and the furniture builders in that part of 
Italy returned the compliment by borrow- 
ing from their British contemporaries.” 

Life for Venice's privileged classes in this 
period was a round of fetes and frivolities. 
Apart from the spectacular masked balls associated 
with the carnival, there were card parties at the Ri- 
dotto (an infamous club) and nights at the theater, 
excursions by barge and gondola, musical soirees at 
the casini (small houses or suites of rooms used for 
private entertaining) of rich matrons, and at the 
competing salons of the city’s courtesans. During 

’ the summer months there was another round of en- 


FELICIANO 


tertainments and festivities at the country villas of 
the Veneto, where wealthy families went to escape 
the sweltering heat of the city. This was the world 
depicted by Pietro Longhi in his witty genre vi- 
gnettes, and by Domenico Tiepolo in his Hogarthian 
Scenes of Contemporary Life—a world of bewigged 
dandies and overdressed beauties with pampered 
lapdogs, of boudoir philosophers and street enter- 
tainers with bagpipes and dancing bears. 

“It was the last glorious moment of a civilization 


Bureau-Bookcase, the Veneto, circa 1750. Wood and paint; 85" x 46". 
Elaborate genre scenes painted within foliate cartouches on a dou- 
ble-domed bureau-bookcase testify to Venice's prominence in the art 
of furniture painting. Depictions of the human figure, featured on 
the inside of the doors amid painted garlands, were important decora- 
tive motifs on 18th-century furniture. Philippe Farley, Inc., New York. 


continued on page 54 
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that had been evolving for over a thousand years, 
and the furniture of the period reflects this,” says 
Alan Rubin of London’s Pelham Galleries. 

Despite the incessant social whirl, the vast pub- 
lic rooms of the great Venetian palazzi were rarely 
used, being almost impossible to heat. Even the 
most ostentatious of the grandees who inhabited 
these palaces actually spent most of their time in 
the more modestly scaled rooms that made up 
their private quarters, and it was for family apart- 
ments like these that much Venetian lacquered 
and painted furniture was created. Other pieces 
found their way into the hundreds of casini, coun- 
try villas and even privately furnished opera box- 
es, which were salons in miniature. 

These intimate settings encouraged the commis- 
sioning of all kinds of smaller and more personal 
articles. In A History of Italian Furniture, William 
Odom writes of “dressing-tables, writing-tables 
and desks; console tables and variously shaped lit- 
tle tables with secret drawers and compartments 
or with folding tops that could be converted into 
gaming tables; little hanging wall cabinets and 
mirror frames in addition to chairs, settees, chaise 
longues, stools, benches, beds, and commodes.” 
All of these, he points out, “afforded endless op- 
portunity for the painters to display their inex- 
haustible decorative inventions.” Not that these 
smaller articles were the only challenge. The same 
painters were also called upon, if less frequently, to 





ABOVE: Mirror, circa 1750. Wood, lacquer, glass and gilt; 101" x 60". embellish more substantial items such as armoires, 
Displayed over mantels and console tables and behind sconces, mir- secretaries and commodes. 
rors were an integral part of 18th-century Italian interiors. A frame, Large or small, the furniture involved frequent- 


circumscribed by giltwood and bracketed by cartouches, has candle ly borrowed its forms from English, Dutch and 
holders, as did many mirrors of this type. Finarte Casa D’Aste, Milan. French models, while Roman and Neapolitan Ba- 
roque influences were felt too. As already noted, 
English fashions were admired throughout the pe- 
riod, but around midcentury, French Rococo style 
began to dominate Venetian cabinetry, the local 
craftsmen taking its already extravagant manner- 
isms and exaggerating them still further, creat- 
ing preposterously bowlegged chairs and pigeon- 
chested commodes. 

“Unlike the French and the English,” says Phi- 
lippe Farley, “the Venetians did not build furni- 
ture for posterity. They thought of it as decoration 
‘rather than as something to hand down to the 
next generation, so these pieces were not always 
terribly well made, though some examples are bet- 


LEFT: Console Table (one of a pair), circa 1750. Wood, alabaster, paint 
and gilt; 36" x 54". A tabletop of alabaster—a material that was 
brought back into fashion in 18th-century Italy—surmounts a pierced 
frieze support decorated with a distinctly Venetian vocabulary of 
flowers, birds and butterflies. Bernheimer Fine Arts Ltd., London. 
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ter than others. In any case, a good 
deal of the furniture was robust 
enough to have survived, and it is 
wonderfully decorative.” 

Often, the decoration of the grand- 
er pieces was executed in a form of 
japanning that at least approximat- 
ed the methods used on the far side 
of the Alps. Cheaper and more rus- 
tic articles employed the shorthand 
technique known as lacca contrafat- 
ta, in which a cupboard, say, was 
stained the desired background color, 
then decorated with brightly colored, 
prestamped paper cutouts that were 
glued in place before the whole was 
finished with one or more coats of 
clear varnish. Distinct from this meth- 
od was painted furniture, pure and 
simple, in which floral motifs, land- 
scapes or genre scenes were painted 
freehand, in tempera or some similar 
medium, without any pretense at imi- 
tating Oriental lacquerwork. 

To confuse matters, this kind of fur- 
niture is sometimes described as lac- 
quered because it was finished with 
several coats of sandracca varnish in- 
tended to protect the paint and to pro- 
duce a subtle craquelure surface. 

“Too often people have tried to 
clean these pieces and have ruined 
them,” says Rubin. “Sandracca varnish 
is very delicate. You hardly ever see it 
in its proper state, but when you do 
you realize that these eighteenth-cen- 
tury Venetian craftsmen knew exactly 
what they were doing.” 

Venetian painted furniture of the 
eighteenth century (as opposed to the 
japanned furniture) is especially char- 
acteristic of the time and place. Often 
the paint used was a water-soluble 
compound applied to panels that had 
been prepared with gesso, a ground 
that permitted a singular softness of 
texture and richness of color. Even 
when protected with varnish, the pig- 
ments tend to be fugitive, but their 
very impermanence brings a special 
poignancy to furniture decorated in 
this way. The colors fade gorgeously 
like a sunset over the Lido. 

Decorative devices employed in- 
clude Oriental subjects, rustic scenes, 








The pictorial panels frequently reflect the influence 
of Tiepolo, Guardi and other Venetian masters. 


birds and butterflies, floral sprays and 
garlands. The pictorial panels fre- 
quently reflect the influence of Gio- 
vanni Battista Tiepolo (Domenico’s 
father), Francesco Guardi and other 
Venetian masters. 

“That influence is felt even in the 
way the paint is handled,” says Rubin. 
“The artists decorating furniture dis- 
play the same kind of nervous line 
that you find in the great Venetian 
painters of the period.” 

Like Tiepolo, the craftsmen who 
decorated furniture were daring col- 
orists. The bottle greens and sealing- 
wax reds of japanned furniture were 
striking enough, but Venetian painted 
pieces featured an almost limitless 


palette of Indian and lemon yellows, 
scarlets and carmines, olive and gray 
greens, Prussian and peacock blues, 
often set off by gold ornaments or 
gilt gesso. Seldom has color been 
used so effectively in the context of 
domestic furnishings. 

By the end of the century it was all 
over. Napoleon's armies occupied Ven- 
ice in 1797 and the Queen of the Adri- 
atic entered a period of foreign rule. 
Its craftsmen were reduced to making 
vulgar copies of earlier masterpieces. 
Happily, the painted and lacquered 
furniture of the eighteenth century 
survives to remind us of the languish- 
ing glories of the republic's last period 
of independence. 
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AD WIRED ARRIVED | last 
month among the Christ- 
mas packages without so 
much as an introductory 
how-do-you-do. We were 
too busy unwrapping the 
gifts to explain the intru- 
sion of electronics. 

Why are electrons push- 
ing their way onto the 
pages of the internation- 
al magazine of fine inte- 
rior design? It was bad 
enough when electrici- 
ty arrived and did away 
with the soft illumination 
of candle and whale-oil 
lamp, but electronics al- 
most invariably come in 
ugly packages. They glow, 
wink, blink and carry on 
—unfathomable and un- 
predictable, flashing and 
beeping, too full, perhaps, 
of awful promise to be- 
long at home. Home is 
quiet, home is texture and 
serenity, home is comfort- 
able, dependable and safe, 
it is tradition and con- 
tinuity, home is what's known and 
familiar, all the things electronics 
seemingly are not. 

But since the arrival of radio in the 
1920s, electronics have been insinu- 
ating themselves into the American 
home, grand and humble. Radios, 
compared with what was to come, 
were easy to hide or put in cabinets 
that looked vaguely like other, more 
standard pieces of furniture. Never- 
theless, by the mid-1930s even posh 
homes were getting their drawing 
rooms rearranged for better listening. 
Then as now, arguments raged over 
what impact this first manifestation of 
mass electronics was having on home 
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and family, but there was general 
agreement that, whatever the effects 
might be, they were large and would 
be long-lasting. 

The process whereby electronics 
would come to influence the engi- 
neering, design and form of home 
and home life had begun. At first the 
rate of electronic infiltration was slow 
and often so pedestrian it didn’t regis- 
ter on us that the tiny silicon chip, 
that basic building block of so much 
of electronics, was slyly inserting it- 
self everywhere. Even the lowly re- 
mote-control garage door opener is 
part of the great electronic takeover! 

The rate of change has been in- 


creasing. The 1990s may 
be a sluggish decade in 
some areas, but not in 
electronics. The field is ex- 
panding like a supernova, 
sending swirls of change 
and tendrils of invention 
in every direction. 

One of the unlooked- 
for effects of technolo- 
gy is to reconnect family 
members, tethering peo- 
ple together by invisible 
lines of communication. 
A few years ago the an- 
swer to the question, “It’s 
ten o'clock. Do you know 
where your child is?” was, 
“T haven't the faintest idea 
where that rapscallion teen- 
ager may be.” Today par- 
ents are equipping their 
offspring with beepers. 
You don’t know where 
your kid is? Page him or 
her on the beeper and tell 
little E.T. to phone home 
ahorita. Parents routinely 
put monitors in their in- 
fants’ bedrooms to make 
sure they hear the first distressful 
noise issuing from baby’s mouth. 

As many of us sit around mildly ter- 
rified, trying to act slightly amused to 
hide the fact that we are thoroughly 
confused, we confess to each other 
that we do not really believe Mr. Elec- 
tron is our friend. Yet, while we whis- 
per our misgivings and feel vaguely 
guilty about looking old-fashioned, 
chip-directed, computeresque con- 
trols are being installed on everything 
and every process from the washing 
machine to the air-conditioning. 

What's so disconcerting about elec- 
tronics is that they are mysterious. In 
the past we clung to the notion that 


continued on page 57 





we had some foggy idea of how the 
machines we depended on worked. But 
up-to-date men and women have pri- 
vately conceded to themselves that if 
the gizmo is electronic, they are help- 
less when it goes down, or “crashes,” 
as the computer tweaks like to say. 

The good news is that electronic 
machines are less likely to break. 
Keep them dry, cool and reasonably 
dust-free and they will often go 
on working long past obsolescence. 
Electronics are marvelously depend- 
able, which is why they are so good 
at watching over us in our homes 
through smoke detectors, burglar 
alarms or medical help systems. 
Thanks to Mr. and Ms. Electron, we 
are safer, snugger and more secure in 
our domiciles than any earlier genera- 
tion of Americans. Readers whose 
telephone answering machines break 
down every six months will snort de- 
risively at such Pollyanna-ish rever- 
ence for technology, but it’s so, I swear 
it is. However, there are a few bugs 
and hitches, and it will be the busi- 
ness of AD Wired to recommend a 
true, reliable workhorse of an an- 
swering machine, should we stum- 
ble across one. 

The electronic future is now. No 
longer are we talking about marvels 
to come, no longer are we rhapsodiz- 
ing Over some speculative “electronic 
house of tomorrow.” The twenty-first 
century arrives in seven years, but the 
electronic revolution made it here 
first. Hence it’s no more possible to- 
day to publish a magazine devoted to 
house and home while omitting elec- 
tronics than it is to skip over the rugs 
or the furniture. 

Today’s new houses are not only 
electrically engineered, they are elec- 
tronically designed as well. Older 
houses are being electronically retro- 
fitted. The floor plans of residences 
new and old are being adjusted to 
take electronics into account. Spaces 
are being set aside for the new home 
theaters, which enable you to enjoy 
movies with sight and sound as good 
_ as you'll get at the local multiplex 
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with its weird-shaped screen and in- 
ferior speaker system. Control sys- 
tems of devilish cleverness allow for 
layouts that would have been imprac- 
tical even ten years ago. 

The electro-genie is out of the bot- 
tle and playing servant in your home. 
If you care to install the setup, you 
can wake up every morning, lie in 
bed, clap your hands and say the sim- 
ple word “Bath!” and it will be run 
to your exact preference. (The clap is 
optional, although a nice Old World 
touch.) Say but the word, O master, 
and you shall command in your cas- 
tle, as your forefathers and your fore- 
mothers were not able to in the days 
of butlers and curtsying serving girls. 

Electronics are enabling many fam- 
ilies to reverse the pattern of separa- 
tion of home and work that began 
with the Industrial Revolution. In the 
1990s the household's breadwinners 
don’t necessarily have to disappear to 
some distant place five or six morn- 
ings a week to make a living. For 
many, work is being reintegrated into 
family life, thanks to the electronic 
home office. We are inventing a com- 
puter-driven equivalent of the family 
farm of yore. Already, among higher- 
income, self-employed professionals 
and businesspeople, the home office 
is on its way to becoming universal. 

As larger companies have realized 
that providing massive amounts of 
office space is expensive and increas- 
ingly unnecessary, executives and pro- 
fessional staff are being encouraged 
to work at home and drop by the of- 
fice for meetings a few times a week. 
Computers fitted with little television 
cameras pointed at the people at their 
keyboards may eliminate even the 
drop-by meetings. Teleconferencing 
used to be complicated by wires and 
cables and people running around do- 
ing up- and downlinks to satellites. 
Soon you'll be able to press a few but- 
tons and see the faces of your col- 
leagues pop up on your desk. 

Not only are the boundaries be- 
tween home and office being hope- 
lessly scrambled, but the lines be- 


tween work and play are also get- 
ting fuzzy. A really up-to-date home- 
computer workstation should enable 
mom or dad to be doing strange and 
wonderful things with Wall Street 
and Hong Kong on one part of the 
screen while keeping an eye cocked 
on Wimbledon or Northern Exposure 
on another. We are already so far into 
the Electronic Epoch that the Ameri- 
can cerebral cortex has been altered to 
enable us to do at least two things at 
the same time. Working and watching 
a movie should be nothing for house- 
holders who grew up doing their 
homework watching TV. The elec- 
tronic home can be a three-ring circus 
or a ten-ringer. If the ingenuity and 
creativity of the human species has 
anything to do with it, you're not go- 
ing to hear many family members cry 
out, “Oh, gee, do we have to stay 
home? It’s so bor-ring.” 

All of this suggests that, while 
twenty years ago the family may have 
been disintegrating as its members 
dashed out the door before breakfast 
every morning, now electronics are 
bringing the world into the home. 
Soon the kids won't have to go to Dis- 
neyland. Aim, click, and some form of 
instantaneous virtual reality will bring 
Disneyland to them. Nor does what's 
coming into the home have to be 
trashy and down-market. Stunning, 
quality reproductions of the world’s 
great art and music are becoming 
electronically available. You can buy 
machines now that will enable you to 
hear Beethoven's Fidelio as it would 
sound in half a dozen of the world’s 
finest opera houses or concert halls. 

Many of us hear of these wonders 
only to sigh and say to ourselves, 
“Oh, it’s high-tech, it’s beyond me. I 
can’t make it to the electronic prom- 
ised land.” But we will. Electronics 
are moving beyond that ironic expres- 
sion user-friendly to be truly easy to 
use. In the next few years more and 
more people will command the elec- 
tronic genie by simple speech. You 
won't even have to know how to 
touch a keyboard. The machine will 
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Included are more than 300 custom framed works ® Paintings and Watercolors * Original Old Master prints * Signed and 
numbered original lithographs, etchings, engravings and serigraphs © Bidding on individual lots is expected from $100 to 
$5000, some are expected to bring more. 


We will be pleased to reserve the complimentary, fully-documented catalog and buyers’ guide for you at the auction. 
Credit up to $15,000 is available by filling out a simple application (higher limits are available). Phone or fax for an auction 
catalog, credit application, or to receive our illustrated brochure for the next auction in your area. 
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Left: Detail "Flower Blossom Lady" 1993 Acrylic on paper 30" x 40" © Right: Detail "Mona Lisa" 1991 Acrylic on canvas 49 3/4" x 38 1/4" * © Peter Max 1993 


From January 2nd and 3rd through the end of April 1994, Park 
West Gallery will offer important collections of original works by 
Peter Max for sale at auction, as part of our touring auction 
collections. If you would like to attend the auction in your area, 


please phone 1-800-521-9654 (313-354-2343 in MI and Canada). 


Lr ll) +e Peter Max is one of the most important artists of our time. He 
evolved from a visionary pop artist of the 1960s to a master of 
neo-expressionism, and his techniques with vibrant color have 
become a part of the contemporary American culture. 

OU Se UOC CULL 
defender of human and animal rights. Max often uses American 
symbols in his artwork and has done paintings and projects for 
Presidents Ford, Carter, Reagan and Bush. Recently he created his 
"100 Clintons" a multiple portrait installation used through the four 
days of the Presidential inauguration. 

More recently, Max completed his fourth Grammy Award poster, 
redesigned NBC televison's symbolic peacock, was appointed as the 
official artist for World Cup USA '94 and created a "Peace Accord" 
painting for the White House to commemorate the historic signing. 
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MIROIR BROT MIRRORS 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING PRODUCT LINE 
AT SIGNIFICANT SAVINGS. 


Swivel 


WALL MIRROR 
MIRROR MAGNIFICATION 


STYLENO. FINISH 3x-MAG 5x-MAG 3x OPTICAL > “ 

7120/ Chrome S35680 S45000 $2560 All Mirror Lenses are 
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7130/ Gold $4560 S360 $956-00 Height adjusts and tilts 
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then inset a shadow-free light source and lens, beveling the glass « 0 TABLETOP MIRROR 
prevent refraction. A masterpiece of the mirrormaker’s art that is 100% distortion-tree 


Our Five Power Magnification lens is twice as MIRROR MAGNIFICATION 
strong as our Standard 3x Magnification glass STYLENO, FINISH 3x-MAG 5x-MAG 3x OPTICAL 
| a with a m > ‘ en ‘ 
Reliable and accurate, with a minimu 22) Chrome SBQRAKT S9ORAT (130600 


of distortion 


‘ OUR PRICE $528.00 $599.00 $ 869.0 
aa / 7132/ Gold SSRRANT SuoReRDD Lage 
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\ All electric mirrors 
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WALL MIRROR dryer convenience 
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DESIGN WAREHOUSE 310-858-1878 AD 1193 FAX YOUR ORDER 


1116 Cory Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 31 0-85 8-1 466 


To order by phone: credit card customers can call toll free, 1-800-700-4440. Visa, Qty Style#/Miror Price Total 
MasterCard or American Express accepted. Add $15.00 for freight for each mirror Magnification 

In California add 8.25% sales tax. Additional special bulbs (#7194) available 

at $5.95 each. Reflec mirror cleanser (#7600, 120z) $12.50 
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AD WIRED 





THE ELECTRONIC FUTURE IS NOW 


continued from page 57 
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do the typing. All you'll have to do 
is the heavy thinking. The comput- 
ers of the 1990s will respond to com- 
plicated verbal commands the way 
nonhuman long-distance telephone 
operators already do to simple ones. 

In the end, though, there is nothing 
simple about any of this. The increas- 
ing ease of use only serves to hide the 
depth and complexity of the changes 
electronics are working on our lives. 
As the genie carries out ever more 
amazing tasks for us, it becomes less 
and less clear who is the master and 
who is the servant. Even now, with 
computer-assisted design, electronics 
are bending the American aesthetic to 
preferences few of us are sufficiently 
aware of. Unbeknownst to most, a 
computer style, a computer way, is 
stealing across our culture. 

In words you hear and use every 
day, AD Wired will look at these ques- 
tions as it explores the electronic uni- 
verse. It is a slow day when there 
aren't three new concepts, seven new 
inventions and a dozen new applica- 
tions of last week's breakthroughs. 
There is an ever-expanding cosmos of 
human genius not so far out there. 
Much of it is unreservedly good, but 
not all. The first on-line pornographic 
computer bulletin board has already 
surfaced. Taken together, for weal or 
woe, the effect of electronics on house 
and home is rivaling the combined 
effect of indoor plumbing, steam 
heat, refrigeration and old-fashioned 
electromechanical appliances on the 
home and family of the past. 

Now the task is to learn how to use 
electronics in designing a residence 
and living in it. AD Wired’s job is to 
explore the possibilities, separate out 
what's new and useful from mindless 
novelty, warn of dangers and uncover 
the myriad of new applications and 
devices that can add convenience, en- 
tertainment, knowledge and comfort 
to our homes. In the 1990s people are 
pulling in and hunkering down. The 
protective, sheltering, nurturing co- 
coon we want to inhabit is partially 
electronic, and AD Wired will try to 
address it. 0) 





IN THE WARM TROPICAL 

VATERS OF MIAMI, THERE 

1S ACOMMUNITY UNLIKE 
ANY IN THE WORLD. 


ince the splendid winter estate of the 
anderbilts, Fisher Island has become 
ne of the world’s most celebrated 
ommunities. With lovely residences 
a the ocean and Biscayne Bay, it 
ffers championship golf, tennis on 
lay, grass and hard courts, an inter- 
ational spa, two marinas, gourmet 
nd casual dining in seven restaurants, 
nearly mile-long Atlantic beach, 
inner theater, shops and supreme pri- 
acy and security—all just minutes by 
tivate ferry from cosmopolitan Miami. 

Fisher Island 

Fisher Island, Florida 33109 

(305) 535-6071 

Toll-Free (800) 624-3251 

Fax >) 535-6008. 


FISHER ISLAND) 


Residences from $800,000 to $6,000,000. 
Excellent mortgage financing available. 
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FLORENTINE FRESCO 


FIAMMA DI SAN GIULIANO FERRAGAMO'S 
APARTMENT IS A WORK OF ART 


TEXT BY MICHAEL PEPPIATT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT AND ALESSANDRO DE CRIGNIS 


Frescoes from the 18th and 19th centuries 
embellish the Florence residence of the 
marchese and marchesa di San Giuliano. 
LEFT: Round-cheeked putti and ancient ru- 
ins animate the living room. The mirror is 
from the marchese’s family home in Sicily. 


IT WAS CERTAINLY not by chance that 
Fiamma Ferragamo’s father—Salva- 
tore, the legendary “shoemaker to the 
stars” —chose Florence as the base for 
his business. Even today, the city pro- 
claims the value and ingenuity of the 
handmade, from the greatest master- 
pieces of art to a humble pocketbook. 
Indeed, along some of the more ven- 
erable streets, there is nothing on 
the stern facades of the palazzi or 
in the courtyards beyond that has 
not been made by hand. 


The couple (above, in the master suite) 
found their apartment, the first floor of a 
15th-century palazzo, 24 years ago. The 
marchesa, Fiamma Ferragamo, is the daugh- 
ter of shoe designer Salvatore Ferragamo 
and is vice-president of the fashion firm. 


It is on just this kind of street, 
branching off the south bank of the 
Arno, that Fiamma Ferragamo, the el- 
dest of Salvatore’s six children, found 
the residence—the first floor of a Re- 
naissance palazzo—where she and 
her Sicilian-born husband, the mar- 
chese Giuseppe Paterno Castello di 
San Giuliano, have lived for more than 
twenty years. All along the street, 
fortresslike palazzi proudly display- 
ing their founder's coat of arms stand 
alongside the small bronze foundries, 
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ABOVE: A young child and a dog appear to perch atop one of the 
triumphal! arches in the living room. “With all the walls completely 
frescoed, my decorative choices were partly made for me,” the 
marchesa explains. “So I let the rooms come about over the years.” 


cabinetmakers, gilders and restorers 

that help to keep the city’s artistic and 

architectural treasures from decay. 
“Giuseppe and I found it shortly af- 


ter we were married,” explains the 
marchesa. “We'd been living in his 
bachelor apartment, which was very 
pleasant but hopeless for raising a 
family. And a friend suggested we 
visit this house. It had been damaged 
by terrible floods that had swept 





§ 


through the city a couple of years be- 
fore, but we knew that a place with 
rooms this size and these frescoes, as 
well as a peaceful garden in the mid- 
dle of the city, was too good to pass 
up. The owner said he’d rent it, and 
that suited us because we were just 
starting out. But it took us another 
fifteen years or so to persuade him to 
sell it. | suppose the good thing about 
it was that having already lived here 


OPPOSITE: A Persian carpet underscores the muted tones in the 
library, one of the four main rooms that overlook the secluded cen- 
tral courtyard. A portrait of the duke of Wellington attributed to 
Thomas Lawrence is set above an 18th-century table from Tuscany. 


that long, we knew we wanted it.” 

Centered around a spacious court- 
yard garden filled with statuary and 
poplars, the apartment proved an ide- 
al place for bringing up the couple's 
three children. And despite the vast 
proportions of its rooms and the ex- 
travagant trompe-loeil frescoes that 
decorate nearly every surface, the 
palazzo has always been a family 
home. The marchesa Fiamma di San 
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LEFT: In the library, a former choir stall 
from a convent holds books from the collec- 
tion of Antonino di San Giuliano, the mar- 
chese’s great-grandfather. Andrea Facchini 
painted the large portrait of the marchesa. 


Giuliano Ferragamo (to.use her full ti- 
tle) is vice-president of the Ferragamo 
fashion company and is also in charge 
of the leather department, but she 
tries to spend as much time as possi- 
ble with family and friends. “That's 
usually how I entertain here, with a 
nucleus of the people closest to me,” 
she explains. “But I tend to do it on 
the inspiration of the moment.” 

Spontaneity, it turns out, also plays 
a part in the way of life at the palaz- 
zo. Nothing has been too rigorously 
planned, and although the exuberant 
fantasies on the walls and ceilings are 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the more recent decoration 
has evolved naturally, in tempo with 
the family’s changing needs. 

Much of the antique furniture, 
such as the eighteenth-century chan- 
delier in the dining room and the gilt 


ABOVE: Antonino di San Giuliano, the 
Italian ambassador in London from 1905 to 
1910, ordered the armorial dinner service in 
England. The small silver vases are from Tif- 
fany’s. Baccarat ruby crystal water goblets. 


mirrors, is from the marchese di San 
Giuliano’s former family residence in 
Catania, Sicily. But in the living room, 
the marchesa has introduced such 
modern elements as reading lamps, 
sofas and a low table topped with a 
slab of travertine. Nearby, on a table 
made of Perspex, crystal and steel, an- 
other contemporary note is sounded 
by an array of photographs, including 
one of the Prince of Wales, a recent 
visitor who shares with the marchese 
an interest in farming. “The room is 
complicated by opening onto three 
other rooms as well as the garden,” 
says the marchesa. “I've tried arrang- 
ing the sofas and tables in various 
ways, but I always come back to the 
way I did it when we first arrived.” 

A different atmosphere prevails in 
the library, with its comfortably worn 
club chairs and its bookshelves, which 








ABOVE: In the master suite, a trompe- 
l'oeil door surround frames a bookcase. Be- 
low is Andrea Facchini’s oil of the couple 
and their three children. The pedestal table 
is Biedermeier; the chair is 19th century. 


were originally a choir stall in a con- 
vent near Venice. “An antiques dealer 
offered us the stall, but when we 
asked to see it he could only show us 
some tiny snapshots,” the marchesa 
says. “So we bought it without really 
seeing it. The stall needed a lot of 
restoration before it could be trans- 
formed. We’ve been very lucky living 
in this area because of all the crafts- 
men here. I’ve been going to a cabi- 
netmaker for years who’s fantastically 
skilled and not so grand as to mind 
taking on humble jobs for me. And if 
there’s anything he can’t do, he finds 
another craftsman who can.” 

The master suite is probably the 
most theatrical space of all. In fact, 
the bedroom alcove may have been a 
stage for the kind of private enter- 
tainments and plays that were once a 
part of family life in residences like 


RIGHT: A painting of Susanna and the EI- 
ders highlights the sitting area. The bed- 
room alcove is thought to have been a 
private theater in the 18th century. The cru- 
cifix is by Jacopo Brustolon or his school. 


this one. The story of Susanna and the 
Elders is depicted in a panel in the ad- 
jacent sitting area, where scarcely a 
square inch of wall or ceiling has been 
left undecorated. 

“The frescoes have been painted 
and repainted over a couple of cen- 
turies, so it’s difficult to work out ex- 
actly who did them and when,” the 
marchesa explains. “I’ve asked an art 
historian to research them. And not 
so long ago, I actually discovered a 
fresco in a little room that we rarely 
use. I scratched the wall and the un- 
derlying color came through. It was 
very exciting. We took the surface 
paint off and a very elegant decora- 
tive scheme surfaced—it has trans- 
formed the space. At first I thought I 
might feel overwhelmed by the fres- 
coes. But they’ve been marvelous 
companions all these years.” 1) 
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ARCHITECTURE BY PETER MARINO, AIA TEXT BY PRINCE MICHAEL OF GREECE 


“Even now, after so many years, Venice 
can never quite be home for me. It simply does 
too much to my emotions.” 
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‘A large terrace on the Grand Canal is virtually unheard of,” says architect Peter 
Marino, who restored a mid-19th-century Neoclassical palazzo for an Amer- 
ican living in Venice. OPPOSITE: At the entrance facade, an Istrian marble 
colonnade below the awninged terrace serves as a dock for gondolas and 
motorboats. ABOVE: Leaded-glass windows and doors in the entrance hall 
open onto a rear courtyard garden—“another rarity for Venice,” Marino notes. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“I CAME TO VENICE as a child before 
World War II,” says the owner of a 
mid-nineteenth-century palazzo on 
the Grand Canal. “Much later I re- 
turned aboard a friend’s yacht. I re- 
member arriving in May, on a bright, 
sunny day. We’d been on a cruise 
around the Adriatic coastline. As we 
approached Venice it was as though a 
curtain rose: There before us was this 
dazzling place. I remember saying, 
‘Tm going to live here someday.’ ” 

A native of Florida, where he grew 
up, the owner has been interested in 
music since childhood. Having stud- 
ied piano, he played frequently in con- 
certs and wanted to be a performer. 
“But I didn’t have the talent or the am- 
bition to work harder,” he admits. So 
at eighteen he gave up music and went 
to Harvard. After majoring in liter- 
ature and law, he became a member 
of the Florida Bar and entered the 
family business—a steamship line. “I 
wasn’t very successful, so I retired,” 
he explains, whereupon he went back 
to his first love, music. A member of 
the New York Metropolitan Opera 
board since the 1960s, he took over 
the chairmanship of its opera guild 
for seven years. He has also served as 
chairman of the board of the Cham- 
ber Music Society at Lincoln Center. 

“In the meantime, I became ac- 
tive in Save Venice, an arts preserva- 
tion organization that was started in 
1966. That brought me more and 
more often to the city until I really felt 
I was a part of it. Yet even now, after 
so many years, Venice can never quite 
be home for me. It simply does too 
much to my emotions. Living here all 
year round is impossible for me, be- 
cause it’s just too powerful.” 

In recent years he has resigned 
from everything he was involved in in 
New York (except Save Venice). “New 
York is a marvelous place, but you can 
only live there all the time if you have 
goals there.” Which, he says, he no 
longer does. So he travels constant- 
ly—mainly to the British Isles, Ger- 
many and Austria, where he attends 
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Lew Ria , Se WY 
ci ae MN NN\\ ae 
es oe pale y sahil Seas all the best music festivals. But he al- 
~— eee) 5 AAO 3 ways returns to Venice, “which is mu- 
. » th a ‘ o me fs z as sic itself—music in stone and marble.” 
a) Me . 1 For years he looked for a house in 
Pe the city; he even made offers on some. 


“Then Palazzo Sernagiotto came on 
the market and a friend suggested I 
have a look at it. At first I was skepti- 
cal about the location, believing it was 
too far from everybody I knew, but 
this turned out not to be true; my 
house is only fifteen minutes from 
Piazza San Marco. The building itself 
was a wreck, not a nobleman’s palace 
but a bourgeois house cobbled togeth- 
er from three different houses in 1847. 
The terrace was added in the same pe- 
riod, when the front house was joined 
with a rear medieval house. Inside, it 
was pretty dark and gloomy. Never- 
theless, I went ahead. I can only de- 
scribe the decision as instinctive.” 
Instinct also played a part in the 
hiring of Peter Marino to handle the 








, aN . ie décor. The owner knew the architect's 
Fe i At i fl we work, and he had seen Valentino’s Ma- 
= | _rino-designed New York apartment, 
eS # ~~ which made a strong impression. 
9 i “Peter was even-tempered and un- 
Pa Meee, 6€8=—Ss derstanding at all times,” says the 
a. eee owner, “although this is not exactly 
al ep y a the kind of job he most enjoys. What 
iP » ig he really likes to do is furnish a house 
Sd 


throughout—and I had furniture in 

r | ' my apartment in New York that I in- 
a tended to bring here. 

7 “Together we decided the house 

should be an evocation of America in 

P = | Venice, not just another copy of a 

ek Venetian house. Sometimes we had 

disagreements, but at bottom they 

, were always friendly ones, even when 

ee we went at it hammer and tongs in 

s “a : his office in front of everyone. I gave 

ee se in on some things and he gave in on 

a5 others, which is just as it should be. 

ee oR 3 Working with Peter was a revelation. 


—e “The main salon is a magical room,” says 
— Marino. “Its silk walls flicker: Silver, bronze 
Reon and gold threads reflect the shimmering 
= ee water outside, where the light is constantly 
' changing.” A 17th-century twelvefold cor- 
omandel screen stands behind an early-19th- 
century Swedish settee. The velvet carreau 
is used for seating. “We wanted warmth and 
richness without strong color,” Marino says. 
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“l was not hired to out-Venetian the 
Venetians,” explains Marino. “We could 
never compete with all the incredible 
four-hundred-year-old palaces, and the 
point was to exhibit.a bit of American 
style.” A circa 1700 oil by Alessandro 
Magnasco, flanked by Venetian gilt ap- 
pliqués and 18th-century landscapes, 


is above the sofa, which is covered in 
a Clarence House chinoiserie damask. 
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ABOVE: The enfilade—leading from the 
master bedroom through the library, the 
music room and into the main salon— 
parallels the Grand Canal. An 18th-centu- 
ry Venetian parcel-gilt armchair rests on 
a circa 1880 Ushak carpet in the library. 


BELOW: In the library, a circa 1650 German 


Baroque carved ivory crucifix hangs above 
a 19th-century American Renaissance Re- 
vival library table. The wall panels are a 16th- 
century Ottoman pattern reproduced in silk 
brocade and edged with antique gold tape. 
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I had worked with very good inte- 
rior designers in the past, and I thor- 
oughly enjoyed those experiences. 
But Peter somehow added a new di- 
mension, stressing perfection of detail 
to a degree that I could never have 
achieved without him.” 

“It was very difficult,” acknowledg- 
es Marino. “We devised a color scheme 
in New York; then we went to Venice 
together and found the colors we had 
chosen looked absolutely dreadful, 
because the light was so different. 
We tried a red scheme, then a yellow 
one—the owner likes bright colors. 
But wherever we tried to match a 
very strong color with the Grand Ca- 
nal, we found the reflection of the 
water killed it stone dead. 

‘And then suddenly I understood 
why it is that the Venetian palette 
is all about frosty pink and green. 
You can't have primary colors there— 
they look idiotic. Only in the back 
part of the house, which is darker, 
were we able to indulge the owner’s 
passion for vibrant tones. All the bed- 
rooms there are yellow, bright green 
or blue. The dining room is red. In the 
front rooms we made do with mostly 
silver, gold and brown, knowing that 
they were rather unusual for Venice. 

“There were other singular aspects 
to this project. Part of the master bed- 
room was fabricated in Italy, parts of 
the music room and the main salon in 
France. In the entrance we found a 
piece of rococo work, painted ghast- 
ly operating room green. When we 
came to strip the paint we uncovered 
the marmorino, which is marble ground 
to dust and used as a type of plaster. 
It was hidden under five layers of 
paint and it was original, dating from 
the mid-nineteenth century. Piece by 
piece we brought it out, keeping its 
beautiful pale peach shade. 

“T’ve restored other old houses, but 
none of them yielded so many sur- 
prises as this one. To begin with, it 





ABOVE: “It’s the focal point of the music 
room,” says the owner in describing the cir- 
ca 1800 Italian Neoclassical commode, set 
below a circa 1860 American gilt tabernacle 
mirror. The wallcovering pattern is a repro- 
duction of an early-19th-century document. 


was split into apartments, and there 
was no way we could figure out how 
the staircase was supposed to work. 
Any normally constituted staircase 
would have divided into two, given 
that there are three windows, but in 
this case one arm of the stairway sud- 
denly veered off into the entrance 
hall, while the other one petered out 
altogether. And there were other prob- 
lems. For instance, after the work be- 
gan we discovered the foundation of 
the terrace on the Grand Canal was 
rotted. We had to restore it, which took 
ages and cost a fortune. At every stage 
of the job we discovered some new 
twist. Very little of what we initially 
planned made it through to the end.” 

continued on page 157 


LEFT: The music room, converted from the small salon, features a replica of an 
18th-century broadwood harpsichord. “It was a concert instrument,” says the 
owner. “I heard it in performance in New York and was struck by its excellent 


wu 


sound. 


The acoustics in the palazzo are unbelievably good,” adds Marino. 


The early-19th-century Venetian armchairs complement the wallcovering. 
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ABOVE: Marble columns define the master bedroom alcove, which 
is paneled in walnut. The floor is Venetian terrazzo. “We wanted 
something other than eighteenth-century French frothiness,” says 
Marino. “The whole house has an American sobriety to it.” The bed- 
room doubles as a salon when the owner entertains large groups. 








OPPOSITE: The terrace looks east to the Rialto Bridge, a city admin- 
istration building to its right. “Canaletto painted the bridge from 
this exact spot in the eighteenth century,” says the owner. “He didn’t 
have a terrace then but worked from two little rooftops.” The orig- 
inal cast-iron railing—corroded by salt water—has been restored. 








FLIGHT OF FANCY 


AVIATION SCION COUNT UMBERTO CAPRONI IN MILAN 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY SIMON UPTON 


THE NAME OF THE building—Palazzo 
Durini Caproni di Taliedo—tells you 
most of its history. Designed in the 
mid-seventeenth century by the gifted 
architect Francesco Maria Ricchino, 
the handsome structure was commis- 
sioned by a leading Milanese banker 
and merchant, Giovan Battista Duri- 
ni, newly appointed count of Monza. 
The family occupied a prominent po- 
sition in local affairs, and their resi- 
dence welcomed many distinguished 
guests, from the young Maria The- 
resa, future empress of Austria, and 
her husband, Francis of Lorraine, to 
Napoleon and Joséphine during the 
French occupation of Lombardy. 

Now called Via Durini, the short 
street that the great residence domi- 
nates was then, as today, in the heart 
of Milan. Its graceful curve follows 
the line of a long-vanished Roman 
wall. A small Baroque church is in the 
middle of the block; between its curved 
red-brick exterior and the Palazzo 
Durini there is a more modest seven- 
teenth-century construction, now fa- 
mous because for most of this century 
it was the home of Arturo Toscanini. 

In 1916, in the worst moments of 
World War I, the last, penniless de- 
scendants of the proud Durinis sold 
the palace to a Milanese businessman; 
he then resold it to Count Gianni 
Caproni di Taliedo, who had settled 
in the city a few years earlier. An engi- 
neer trained in Munich and Belgium, 
Caproni was a successful designer 
and producer of airplanes. In fact, not 
long after he and his wife moved into 
their “new” house on Via Durini, Italy’s 
most famous poet, Gabriele D’Annun- 
zio, made a much-publicized series of 
air strikes on the Austrian ports along 
the Adriatic flying a Caproni. After- 
ward he sent Caproni a note, calling 
him “great builder of wings.” To Ital- 
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“It's green year-round, and there’s always something blooming—often the 
magnolias or the camellias,” says Count Umberto Caproni di Taliedo of the Ori- 
ental garden outside his apartment in his family’s historic Palazzo Durini Ca- 
proni di Taliedo in Milan. He uses the cast-iron winter garden as a morning room. 


ABOVE: Artwork in the living room includes a Dutch paint- BELOW: The living room’s distinctive rug, which depicts an 
ing, right, and Peregrine Falcon Killing a Ptarmigan, 1802, by airplane propeller over wings, was designed in 1935 by Art 
William Sawrey Gilpin. “The Gilpin formerly belonged to Colonel Déco painter Emilio Monti for the count’s mother in honor 
Thornton, who was a great British sportsman and socialite.” of his father, Gianni Caproni, a renowned aircraft designer. 


ian boys of those years the name Ca- 
proni had a magic, heroic aura, just as 
Sopwith Camel had for English youth. 
Gianni Caproni went on designing 
planes until his death in 1957. His 
firm survived him, but it eventually 
merged with another aeronautics com- 
pany and is now out of the family. 
The Gianni Caproni Museum near the 
airport of his native Trento illustrates 
his achievement and his enduring 
place in the history of aviation. 
Caproni’s son Umberto still makes 
his home—one of them, anyway—in 
the family residence, but in a different 
part than his sister and brother. He 
has moved into a four-level suite of 
rooms off the palace’s central courtyard. 





OPPOSITE AND COVER: Trompe-loeil trel- 
lises, flowers and landscapes painted on the 
kitchen walls heighten the rooms illusion of 
sunlight and space. A spray of delicate orchids 
fans out over a faience tea set and basin. 


count is a sportsman, but above all he 
is a passionate devotee of falconry, 
and for most of his adult life he has 
been collecting books on the sport 
and depictions of falcons. Another 
striking element is a rug commis- 
sioned in 1935 by Count Umberto’s 
mother. Decorated with a three-blade 
propeller resting on three broad white 
wings, it’s a vivid reminder of the 
family’s former occupation. 

Although the living room is low- 
ceilinged, its irregular shape and dif- 
ferent levels give an impression of 
unconfined space, heightened by the 
ample windows, which showcase the 
always green foliage of the garden. 
The house itself juts into the garden 
thanks to a cast-iron-and-glass win- 
ter garden, vaguely Victorian in feel- 
vy F Y} , A M\ F A) ing, where Count Sapeon enjoys his 

ty breakfast. In winter it’s heated by an 
x ' ) Ny MY ) U Austrian stove made in 1700, brought 
AW, _—« from the main Caproni residence, the 

] y ( ) Y 7” 4 villa at Massone near Trento. 


continued on page 157 





ABOVE: Gleaming copper sinks set into an old oak dresser BELOW: “I entertain a fair amount, especially in the winter,” 
update the kitchen, once reserved for grooms and coachmen. says the count. The candlelit formal dining room, on a floor 
On the shelves are spices and cookware from Russia, Sweden below the street level, has an entire wall decorated with 
and Finland that Caproni has collected during his travels. 1860 falcon lithographs by Anglo-German artist Joseph Wolf. 


Passing a monumental staircase and a 
blank wall, he enters a kind of secret 
garden, a private patio where camel- 
lias, magnolias, laurel, rhododendron, 
pittosporum and bamboo create a min- 
iature jungle. Low lamps emphasize 
his attachment to the Orient, where 
he lived for several years, as do the 
gold-and-white-speckled carp imported 
from Japan and the stately black- 
necked swans. They cluck softly as 
the count heads for his front door. 
“This used to be the stables,” he 
says of his intimate, comfortable liv- 
ing room. The visitor is immediately 
struck by the numerous depictions 
of rapacious birds on the walls. The 
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“I wanted a house full of things reminding me of the places of my youth,” says Umberto Caproni, whose apartment is 
overflowing with paintings, furniture and objets d’art that have been in various family residences for generations. 
ABOVE: For most of his adult life, the count has pursued an interest in falconry. A lacquered screen in the living room pro- 


vides a background for a 1700 case displaying the birds’ hoods. The figurine of a falconer dates to the late 19th century. 























The Gianni Caproni Museum, founded in 1929 and now installed in its permanent home near the Trento airport, is one of 
the world’s largest private aviation museums. It chronicles the history of Italian aeronautics and the family’s aircraft com- 
panies, which started in 1909 with Gianni Caproni’s design for the Ca.1 biplane. Umberto Caproni recently added two 
planes to the display: the Ca.18 monoplane, left, employed before World War I, and the Ca.100 biplane, first used in 1928. 





PERCHED LIKE A giant eagle’s nest on 
a flat rocky hilltop high above the Ti- 
ber Valley, Todi is everybody’s perfect 
Umbrian hill town. Going a bit fur- 
ther, the University of Kentucky re- 
cently named Todi, which is about 
two hours northeast of Rome, “the 
most livable, most life-affirming city 
ever created.” Among the reasons giv- 
en were its statistically significant 
low levels of crime, pollution and 
city traffic. But the massive Etruscan 
and Roman walls enclosing a laby- 
rinth of narrow cobblestoned streets “We're always amidst art,” says gallery owner 


that lead to the main piazza and the Janie C. Lee (above). For the two-story fieldstone 
house she and her husband, museum director 


David B. Warren, built in a wheat field in Ca- 
merata di Todi, “we wanted to rest our eyes and 
thing to do with it too. leave the walls bare.” “The view is our art,” War- 

It's no wonder that a community of ren adds, “our own framed Perugino landscape.” 


LESS IS MORE IN 
THE UMBRIAN HILLS 


A SIMPLE FRAME FOR ITALIAN LANDSCAPES 





grand ensemble of Gothic and Lom- 
bard palaces may have had some- 


TEXT BY LOUIS INTURRISI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT AND ALESSANDRO DE CRIGNIS 





Architect Domenico Minchilli, who designed the house for Lee and Warren, specializes in work 
on old farmhouses in the Todi area. “To build here is rare,” notes Lee. “But we would have had 
to nearly ruin any existing structure to get our large open space.” RIGHT: “We chose gray for 
its serenity,” she says of the floor in the living/dining area. “It’s the underbelly of the porfido 
stone—a material commonly used for city streets.” The fireplace surround is a 17th-century 
bolection molding. ABOVE: In the distance, seen from the loggia, is the village of Camerata. 
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The living/dining area ceiling beams and 
trusses were salvaged from a 17th-centu- 
ry convent in the region. “Incorporating a 
few older elements gave the house a ro- 
mantic, poetic feeling not typical of new 
construction,” Warren says. A circa 1800 
round Italian mahogany table is joined 
by a circa 1830 Italian mahogany armchair. 


American artists and intellectuals has 
sprouted up among the sunflowers 
and hayfields surrounding Todi. Like 
its British counterpart “Chiantishire” 
in Tuscany, the Todi community of 
American expatriates also has a nick- 
name: the Beverly Hills, after sculp- 
tor Beverly Pepper, whose restored 
castle dominates one of the hills (see 
Architectural Digest, October 1978). 
Below, between the villages of Ca- 
merata and Romazzano, there are 
now more than a dozen farmhouses 


whose owners include former Yale 
president Benno Schmidt, actor Ben 
Gazzara, painter Al Held and art crit- 
ic Barbara Rose. 

One of the first to discover the liv- 
ability of the Todi countryside was art 
dealer Janie C. Lee, who has galleries 
in New York and Houston. “I can still 
remember how impressed I was with 
the area,” she says, speaking of her 
initial visit twenty-five years ago. “I 
bought a house on that trip, and I’ve 
been coming to Todi ever since.” 





Recently Lee and her husband, Da- 
vid B. Warren, director of Bayou Bend, 
the American Decorative Arts branch 
of Houston’s Museum of Fine Arts, 
moved from that small farmhouse 
into a new house nearby, whose in- 
terior they designed and decorated 
themselves. Their architect, Rome- 
based Domenico Minchilli, who had 
done several farmhouse restorations 
in the area, “beautifully executed what 
we wanted,” says Lee. 

“This used to be our hayfield,” she 
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points out, referring to the site of the 
new house. “When we lived down the 
road in what I call the little house, 
we would often walk up here at dusk 
to watch the sun set because it had 
the best view.” 

Gradually the idea of another, larg- 
er house took shape. “One night,” re- 
calls Lee, “we said to each other, ‘We 
love it here, and we have good friends 
here, so why not build in Todi?’ ” The 
couple knew they would be spend- 
ing all of their free time in Italy “be- 


The decorative tiles in the kitchen are rep- 
licas of old house-number tiles. “I grew up 
with ceiling fans in the South and loved 
their ambiance,” says Lee. “The electrician 
thought I was crazy, but we have them in 
every room of the house, including the 
loggia.” The Italian pine gateleg table and 
folding chairs are used for informal dining. 
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cause of the pace of life,” as Lee puts it. 

They began the process of design- 
ing their house by making a plan 
and walking it out on the ground. “We 
measured it with tape and put down 
stakes in the hayfield,” Lee says. “It 
was kind of like, ‘I’m the bedroom 
over here and you're the kitchen over 
there.’ ” Since they did not renovate 
(as most have done in the area), they 
were not held down by any preexist- 
ing structural absolutes. “We didn’t 
have to alter, we just did,” she says. 

“But we didn’t jump in and build 
right away,” Warren adds. “We stud- 
ied the idea carefully for four years, 
so when it came time for the actual 
building, we knew precisely what we 
wanted.” One thing the couple did 
not want was a charming rustic farm- 
house with precious little rooms and 
wicker baskets hanging from the raf- 
ters. “That wasn’t us,” Lee declares. 
They were after a different kind of 
feeling, one that took seriously the 
special location but that brought to it 
their personal stamp. 

“Because we had this wonderful 
piece of land with nothing on it,” ex- 
plains Lee, “and the little house for 
offices and guests, we knew we could 
create the space we’d always had in 











“We have an appreciation for basic forms 
and undecorated surfaces,” says Lee. “We 
wanted something of the classic Umbrian 
farmhouse, but wanted it to be modern.” 
LEFT: The master bedroom was designed 
around the early-18th-century wardrobe. 










ABOVE: On the loggia, stone columns support a traditional trave-and-tile roof. 
Running along the entire southeast side of the house, the loggia is used for out- 
door dining. “You eat nine of ten meals in Italy outside,” Lee explains. “A wood rail- 
ing would have put a line through the view. As it turns out, the wall makes a perfect 
place for sitting.” “Nobody else has done a wide, breezy loggia like this here,” says 
Minchilli. “You wonder why, because the weather is warm so much of the time.” 


“In Italy everything happens outdoors. 
You eat every meal outside; you virtually live 
outside for seven months of the year.” 


mind: a two-person house that is ba- 
sically a bedroom and one big room 
—a living/dining area, with a kitch- 
en off to one side.” 

To realize their plan, the couple 
turned to Minchilli, who had studied 
in the United States and had worked 
with American clients. “Janie and Da- 
vid had very precise requirements,” 
Minchilli recounts, “and my associate, 
John Martin, and I had to find a 
way to make it all fit into the Todi 
landscape.” The result is a house that 
from the outside doesn’t intrude on 
the natural terrain but that goes its 
own way inside, following a loft plan 
with high ceilings and a minimum of 
divisions. “That was something that 
had never been seen before in Um- 
bria,” Minchilli says. 

Twenty years of appreciation for 
what Lee calls “the Italian propensity 
for living outdoors” was the inspira- 
tion for the most distinctive element 
of the house, a covered outdoor area 
that runs the whole length of the rear. 
“Tt is definitely not a terrace or a bal- 
cony,” Lee insists. “It's what we in the 
South call a porch. 

“I grew up in Louisiana, and David 
and I both work in Houston,” she says, 
“where you spend most of your time 
indoors because of the heat. So when 
we built this house we knew it had 
to have a lot of outdoor living space. 
It also has to do with how you live 
in Italy—I would not, for example, 
have done this in America. In Italy ev- 
erything happens outdoors. You eat 
every meal outside; you do all your 
visiting outside; you virtually live out- 
side for seven months of the year.” 

As the couple would be using the 
house primarily in warm weather, 
they decided not to make “just a tiny 
little terrace off the kitchen” but a real 
room—an extension of the interior. 
“We wanted it to be practically a mir- 
ror image of the main living space in- 
side,” says Lee. “It’s a great feeling,” 
Minchilli says. “You're in the open, 
but it’s roofed, and the whole land- 
scape opens before you.” 

Another decision the couple made 
was not to install any art. “When 

continued on page 158 
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For:the columns, “the trick was.te-find-someone who had been-taught the craft of stonema- ~ 
sonry by his fathetand grandfather,” Lee Vee CRUST Simene-Tetatsareom stem rasan al (eh Tea 
Warren recalls. “He would go to a pile of stones and find the one that would form just the 
right edge.” The lining of the pool is gray because “blue would have been too harsh an ad- 


dition to the landscape,” says Warren. “We didn’t want to interrupt the curves of the hills.” 


— 








After decades of dividing his time between Rome and Ravello, Gore Vidal (below) 
has moved permanently into La Rondinaia, his villa in Ravello. ABOVE: Built into 
a cliff face some 1,000 feet above the Gulf of Salerno, the Mediterranean-style villa, 
seen from its western side, has arched windows and a minaretlike tiled chimney. 


RIGHT: From a terrace on one of the villa’s 
five levels, the view encompasses a new 
larger terrace and observation post on the 
second level, and a hillside of terraced gar- 
dens that descends to the Amalfi Coast. 


WHEN ASKED WHY he lived in Rome, his 
home for more than three decades, 
Gore Vidal used to offer a typically 
lapidary response: “What better place 
to wait for the end of the world than 
in a city that calls itself eternal.” So it 


came as something of a shock last 


spring when Vidal decided to stop 
waiting for the end and take up im- 
mediate occupancy in Eden. He gave 
up his penthouse apartment over- 
looking the ruins in Largo Argen- 
tina (see Architectural Digest, October 
1985) and settled full-time into his 
sumptuous villa in Ravello overlook- 
ing the Amalfi Coast. 

The reasons for Gore Vidal's move 
are as varied as the man himself. 
By turns an intellectual and enter- 
tainer, a novelist and polemicist, a 
sober historian and wicked humorist, 
a screenwriter and now an actor, he 
naturally gravitated to a place where 
his need for silence and solitude could 
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be brought into balance with his so- 
cial and professional life. “Rome be- 
came intolerable,” Vidal explains. “I 
couldn’t take the air. It was affecting 
my vision. Up here on the hill in Ra- 
vello my eyes cleared.” 

The moment one sets foot on Vidal's 
estate one feels its tonic effect. Hewn 
out of a mountainside a thousand feet 
above the Mediterranean, the eight 
acres of terraced land present stag- 
gering views of sea and sky, of tiny 
coastal towns and toylike dwellings 
painted in pastel hues that change 
with every passing hour. The white- 
washed villa clings to a craggy cliff 
face, as if to defy gravity and graphi- 
cally account for its name—La Ron- 
dinaia, The Swallow’s Nest. The air 
is pure and scented with rosemary, 
thyme and wildflowers; the quiet is 
rarely broken by anything louder 
than birdsong. 

Vidal had visited Ravello decades 
before he considered buying a house 
there. Back in 1948 he and Tennessee 


Williams came careening along the 
Amalfi Coast in a secondhand army 
jeep. Williams, who lamented, “I am 


for all intents and purposes blind in 
one eye,” was at the wheel, and as Vi- 
dal recalls the trip, “Between Ten- 
nessee’s driving and the beauty of the 
area, | had a mixed first impression.” 

But in 1972, when he first walked 
onto the property, his response was 
immediate and clear-cut. Even before 
Vidal saw the house, even while he 
was still walking down the long cy- 
press allée leading from the front 
gate, “I said to myself, I’m going to 
buy this place.” 

Once he reached La Rondinaia, Vi- 
dal liked the fact that it followed a 
classical Roman floor plan, with a se- 
ries of rooms opening off long halls. 
At the same time, it had many of 
the hallmarks of the local Mediter- 
ranean style—barrel-vaulted ceilings 
that keep the house cool in summer, 


A pair of church candlesticks frame the 
archway of the barrel-vaulted small salon, 
where an 18th-century Aubusson tapestry, 
two capriccios of Rome, a work by Parmeo 
and Burmese wood panels are displayed. 
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ABOVE: Among the author’s family pho- 
tographs is one of his father, Eugene Vidal, 
standing between Franklin Roosevelt and 
Henry Wallace. As a child, Gore Vidal was 
photographed with his blind grandfather, 
Senator Thomas Pryor Gore of Oklahoma. 


colorful tile patterns on the floor and 
on the massive tufa mantelpieces, and 
arched windows and doorways with 
ornate grillwork. Initially Vidal made 
few structural changes and did little 
more than re-cover the furniture that 
came with the house. Bill Willis, who 
has lived and worked for many years 
in Marrakesh, decorated the living 
room with Moroccan rugs and a low 
table whose mosaic surface gleamed 
in imitation of the ceramic pulpit of 
Ravello’s Duomo. 

Now that La Rondinaia has become 
Vidal's permanent residence, howev- 
er, the clean lines and spare furnish- 
ings of a country retreat have been 
fleshed out by the accumulated be- 
longings of a rich and complicated 
life. From the apartment in Rome he 
brought thousands of books and doz- 
ens of paintings and pieces of memo- 
rabilia. If all these disparate elements 


RIGHT: “All my books from Burr on were 
written longhand in this room at this table,” 
says the author. His studio epitomizes the 
merging of two households; pieces bought 
30 years ago for Rome have found a place in 
Ravello. “I’ve been loyal to my furniture.” 


haven't yet been completely inte- 
grated, their presence nonetheless 
pleases Vidal, who explains that one 
reason for the move was to gather his 
things together under one roof where 
he could enjoy them. 

As an example, he points to an ear- 
ly Aubusson tapestry that depicts sev- 
eral Dutchmen slaying a wolf. “It’s 
rather crude,” he says, “but I always 
liked it. And now that it’s in the small 
salon here, it brings together Rome 
and Ravello, uniting styles and hous- 
es. Everything is here. As you can 
see,” he adds in the arch tones of a 
veteran talk-show guest who has held 
his own with generations of inter- 
viewers, “my wants are simple.” 

The satisfaction of these “simple 
wants,” it should be emphasized, re- 
quired many years of hard work and 
meticulous planning by Vidal and 
Howard Austen, his longtime com- 
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“Rome became intolerable. I couldn’t take the air. 
Up here in Ravello my eyes cleared.” 


panion. When asked if Ravello has in- 
spired his writing, Vidal wisecracks, 
“In the early days I'd be inspired 
to take on a movie to get the pool 
finished. That’s a powerful inspira- 
tion. I always date things by which 
book, which money, built it.” 

Thus he knows that the pool, the 
poolhouse and the sauna were fin- 
ished in 1984, coinciding with the 
publication of his novel Lincoln. And 
in a sense the completion of the pool 
was the beginning of the process of 
leaving Rome, for Vidal found that he 
loved sitting beside the water reading 
all morning, then swimming before 
lunch, then returning at sundown to 
watch the swallows sweep out of the 
evening sky to drink from the pool. 

Gore Vidal also took increasing de- 
light in his property with its olive and 
chestnut trees, its groves of lemons 
and figs, its arbors of grapes, wisteria 
and bougainvillea, and its long allées 
of enormous cypresses. The original 
owner of the land, Lord Grimthorpe, 
was an amateur botanist who traveled 
the globe searching for plants that 
would flourish in the area. Vidal and 
Austen have continued the tradition, 
putting two and a half acres under 
cultivation with different species. 
Howard Austen happily enumerates 
the names of the flowers, shrubs and 
grasses he’s planted in recent years— 
gaillardia, dianthus, fuchsia, agapan- 
thus, iris and tritoma. 

While Austen oversaw the installa- 
tion of an irrigation system—“the first 
in the area,” he claims—Vidal has re- 
stricted himself for the most part 
to the sort of work he does best. “I 
walk in the garden. I think. Or think 
I’m thinking.” At the moment he’s fo- 
cusing on his memoirs—or “my Me- 


Mores,” as he pronounces the word 
with characteristic self-deprecation. 
“They're entitled Palimpsest—a word 
nobody will know. But then it’s a life 
nobody will know, particularly after 
reading the book. I just skip around 
to things that interest me.” When 
pressed, Vidal concedes that his auto- 
biography, which he’s long resisted 
writing, is partially an attempt to set 
the record straight. Over the years, 
he says, he has grown weary of read- 
ing about himself in other memoirs 
and “finding a stranger masquerading 
with my name.” 

As Vidal eases into the task of writ- 
ing about the people and experiences 
that have shaped his life, the villa has 
been renovated with an eye to com- 
fort and efficiency. Recently repaint- 
ed, the house has been fitted with 
double-pane windows to keep out 
the winter chill and with screens to 
thwart the summer mosquitoes. The 
gymnasium next to Vidal’s bedroom 
has been transformed into a library, 
and the porch has been glassed in to 
provide a toasty spot where Vidal can 
sit and read on cool days. The porch, 
like many of the rooms, is hung with 
art that Vidal describes as eclectic. “As 
Honorary Citizen of Ravello, I have to 
open every flower show, every art 
show. Often I have to buy a picture. 
So I have a lot of wacky-looking pic- 
tures. My favorite modern painter is 
Magritte, and a lot of these people are 
painting Magritte pictures... very, 
very funny ones that were done in all 
seriousness.” 

Now that his studio has been made 
over into something resembling a 
full-service facility, Gore Vidal need 
never leave La Rondinaia. There's a 
satellite dish so that he can keep up 


The ornate dining chairs with ram’s heads “were made at Cinecitta studios for Ben- 
Hur when I was writing the film,” Gore Vidal says. A 19th-century gilt-framed mir- 
ror in the dining room hangs above a circa 1810 Neapolitan giltwood sideboard. 
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ABOVE: A Neapolitan bed frame, an 18th- 
century Austrian writing table and a Don 
Bachardy drawing of Vidal near other fami- 
ly portraits and mementos are in the bed- 
room of Vidal's companion, Howard Austen. 
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BELOW LEFT: The furniture in Vidal's bed- 
room “was made in 1840 for an old girl in 
Poughkeepsie, New York,” he says. “I pur- 
chased it from her family in 1950. I’ve slept 
in the same bed now for almost 50 years.” 


with events in the United States via 
CNN and there’s a fax machine for 
sending off reviews and essays. 

In addition to his books and video- 
cassettes, Vidal has a rogue’s gallery 
of photographs of the famous and in- 
famous to amuse him. “I sort of put 
out a different photo every month,” 
he says—some to remind him of fami- 
ly and friends, and some, he confess- 
es, “for sardonic reasons.” There’s a 
signed picture of Amelia Earhart. 
“She was a friend of my father’s. I was 
very fond of her.” Then there’s a snap- 
shot of Charlton Heston in costume 
on the set of Ben-Hur, a film Vidal 
helped write. According to Vidal, Paul 
Newman was offered the starring 


continued on page 158 
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A lavender-lined path leads to the swimming pool, which is shaded 
by cypress trees and overlooks the Lattari Mountains. The pool had 
to be dug by hand since there are no roads to the property; its 
color was intended to approximate the Blue Grotto on nearby Capri. 
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STEVEN MEISEL 


THE MUSE HAS BEEN distracted from 
fittings with her brother Gianni Ver- 
sace for his next season’s collection. A 
Lycra-bound bundle of sinuous mus- 
cle beneath a thatch of flaxen hair 
sweeps into the room, drops gently 
into a black leather chair, parking an 
outsize turquoise Hermés handbag at 
her feet, and lines up at her elbow 
two espressos. 

By masculine or feminine stan- 
dards, Donatella Versace is a beau- 
ty—feminine for a man, manly for a 
woman, with a gift for directness. “I 
wouldn’t be one for designer labels if 
I didn’t work in fashion, but I love to 
dress,” she says. “I’m very romantic— 
I lived in Reggio Calabria till the age 
of sixteen. I’m sunny, I like colors— 
except red, that’s bourgeois!” She is 
not the zealous type, but if she has a 
cause, it is to stamp out the bour- 
geoisie. Red is bourgeois? “I grew up 
with women trying on dresses at my 
mother’s atelier—my mother was a 
seamstress,” Versace explains, “and 
I found that the color a bourgeois 


‘A house itself isn’t important, it’s what you 
do in it, how you give it life,” says Donatella 
Versace (above), sister and muse of coutu- 
rier Gianni Versace. Against a background 
of faux-marbre walls and moldings in the 
entrance hall of the Milan apartment she 
shares with her family is a marble urn ona 
Neoclassical marble pillar. View of Pompei 
by artist A. Castelli hangs behind a 19th- 
century Florentine ebonized wood table 
with pietra dura and a mahogany X-stool. 





woman chooses when she’s in the 
mood to be wild is red.” 

The house in an 1800s building in 
Milan that Versace shares with her 
American husband and colleague, 
Paul Beck, and their two children is 
filled with Neoclassical niceties, and 
though there may not be much red, it 
is equivocal as to the fiery identity of 
its owner. It comes as no surprise that 
a large painting in the dining room of 
Victorian ladies and children in lace 
ruffles with parasols and fans, inex- 
plicably flinging roses from a draped 
parapet, is used as a threat by Versace 
when her seven-year-old daughter, 
Allegra, has a tantrum: “Don’t make a 
scene,” she scolds, “or I'll dress you 
like that!” 

Though Versace says, “This is not a 
bourgeois house,” there is an unde- 
niable stateliness to the apartment, 
which was designed by Luigi Sca- 
gliotti some seven years ago: an in- 
laid-marble table below a painting of 
a gently erupting volcano as a back- 
drop to the ruins of an acropolis at 
twilight; a marble column solemnly 
supporting a marble urn; sober gilt 
Empire furniture that encourages sit- 
ting up straight; a pair of prancing 
bronze horses; a Roman head. The 
eye travels from seriousness to subtle- 
ty, imagining a woman in a revealing 
chenille-and-chiffon baby-doll dress, 
such as Gianni Versace recently pre- 
sented, draped on one of the three 
generous petit point-upholstered so- 
fas in the living room. 

Donatella Versace throws light on 
the apparent discrepancy between 
how the rooms look and how they are 
actually used. “Every party in this 
house has always ended up in the 
bathroom, with all the guests sitting 
on the edge of the tub. Once Linda 
Evangelista stepped into the shower 
in her evening dress and continued 
the conversation from a little window 
in the shower door.” All white marble, 
with black and ocher geometric in- 





“I grew up with women trying on dresses at my mother’s atelier. The 
color a bourgeois woman chooses when she’s in the mood to be wild is red.” 
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The apartment, which was designed by Luigi Scagliotti, pays homage to Neoclassicism. Objets d’art scattered 
around the living room include a pair of 19th-century horses, foreground, a Roman terra-cotta head on the low 
table and Allegory of Peace and War, two bronzes under the painting at right. “Don’t ask me about provenances, I 
wouldn't know,” she warns. A pair of 19th-century bibliothéques were placed near the carved Corinthian columns. 
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ABOVE: Young Woman, 1847, by Viennese artist Einsle K. Hof. Maler, above one 
of the petit point sofas in the living room, is framed by a 19th-century gilt- 
bronze candelabrum lamp and a 19th-century tazza of porphyry and bronze. 


“It’s not that I’m a snob, but I don’t 
know many people who live in Milan. 
All my friends live abroad.” 


OPPOSITE: Ladies at the Balcony, an 1870 oil by Cesare Dell’Acqua, forms a 
backdrop in the dining room. “I don’t like proper sit-down dinners,” Donatella 
Versace notes. “I tried it once, only to switch name cards at the last minute.” 


lays, the bath is uncommonly invit- 
ing—the tub referred to is high, with 
a wide border. 

If fashion is something Donatella 
Versace knows how to do, music and 
musicians are what she loves. Her 
free evenings, the ones not dedicated 
to watching cartoons or classic Holly- 
wood movies, are spent viewing rock 
videos in her bedroom. Many of her 
closest friends are in fact rock stars: 
Once, when she had thirty members 
of the press from Japan to dinner, she 
called Terence Trent D’Arby in Lon- 
don and asked him to come to Milan 
that evening. He came wearing his 
usual nose ring, and the Japanese 
were happy for the glimpse of cool. 

Fifteen years ago, Donatella Ver- 
sace was studying languages and lit- 
erature at the university in Florence 
when her brother, who was already 
designing in Milan, persuaded her to 
work with him. Brother and sister, 
husband and children, constitute a 
family who work together and play 
together, shuttling back and forth 
from Giannis house in Como to his 
house in Miami, when not caught in 
the production rhythms of the vari- 
ous collections for men, women and 
children in Milan. 

Strangely enough, Milan is a city 
where Versace feels she doesn’t know 
anyone. “It’s not that I’m a snob, but 
I don’t know many people who live 
here. All my friends live abroad.” 
Thinking of the city’s duty-bound, 
early-to-bed social rhythms, one feels 
that the bourgeois scourge can’t be 
too far from her thoughts. 

Luckily she is in charge of all the 
Versace advertising campaigns—she 
has worked with such photographers 
as Irving Penn, Richard Avedon, Hel- 
mut Newton and Steven Meisel (for 
whom she posed nude one season)— 
and so she travels a great deal and 
loves hotels. This is her way of main- 
taining a certain freedom in a busi- 
ness that can easily become obsessive. 
In Milan, a five-minute ride (“I never 
walk anywhere, it’s bad enough that I 
have to do exercise”) separates her 
from the office and her brother's 
apartment in the same building. “He 
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ABOVE: “I open the house up to foreign 
friends, not ‘normal’ people,” Versace says. 
Most guests end up congregating not in 
the apartment's kitchen but in the marble 
bathroom. “Even Elton John, when he was 
building his house in Windsor, sent his inte- 
rior designers here to copy the bathroom.” 


can get an idea for the collection at 
three AM.,” she grimaces darkly, “and 
frankly, if we lived together he’d 
probably come and wake me to tell 
me about it. As it is, he calls me at all 
hours—that’s how we work.” 

Gianni and Donatella Versace exist 
in overlapping states. He buys her 
beds—a fancy one with gold cupids 
for Allegra, who likes to see herself as 
a princess, a brass Empire one for 
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her—Orientalist paintings and pretty 
objects for the house, and she, who 
inspires his designs, wears them, 
though sometimes adapting them: 
“I've been wearing stretch for fifteen 
years. I like stretch everything—long 
dresses, short dresses, pullovers.” She 
has a stretch jumpsuit on, to prove 
her point, with short black western- 
style boots, a fluffy black cardigan 
with gold buttons, and emerald and 
ruby rings. As for color, “I go from 
black to ice cream colors. I like ap- 
ple green and blue, especially when 
I’m in Miami and tanned, but for a 


blonde, black is a strong color too.” 

The new collection, she reveals, 
will be “brightly colored, everything 
short—not that Gianni ever believed 
in long—with a lot of little nothing 
dresses and elaborate fabrics.” (Fab- 
rics, along with accessories and the 
Versus line, are her particular respon- 
sibility.) Her description would fit 
many Versace collections, which have 
always aided and abetted the dresser 
who likes to be noticed and has dis- 
carded the diktat that subtlety and 
style are forever married. More heart- 
burn for the bourgeoisie. 1) 


OPPOSITE: A detail of a carved wood pineapple finial tops a bedpost in the 
master bedroom. A 17th-century Venetian painting is set against brocade walls. 
On the mantel are a pair of marble candlesticks accented with classical busts. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY PRINCESS LETIZIA RUSPOLI | 
TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVER ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT AND 
ALESSANDRO DE CRIGNIS 


PRINCE PIETRO AND 


PRINCESS LETIZIA RUSPOLI'S, 


BEACH HOUSE NEAR ROME; 








THOUGH LAST SUMMER both the presi- 
dent of Italy and its prime minister 
spent their holidays there, the Tyrrhe- 
nian seacoast just north of Rome is 
not particularly fashionable. But here 
and there, surprising, secret pockets 
of tranquillity can be found, oases 
where lovers of the sea and of peace 
and quiet can find a simple vacation 
residence, like the one that the pa- 
trician Roman couple Princess Leti- 
zia Ruspoli and her husband, Prince 
Pietro, have created in what was once 
a fisherman’s house on the very edge 
of the water. 

The place had been a village, a few 
blocklike buildings aligned along the 
shore, each block comprising four 
small two-story apartments. In the 
Middle Ages the town, complete with 
castle, was part of the immense feu- 
dal holdings of a Roman princely 
family (the descendants still own a 
large slice of the surrounding area). 
Before that it was probably some kind 
of fortified outpost—a grim nearby 
tower suggests an ancient early warn- 
ing system against pirates, Saracens 
or—who knows?—even earlier ma- 
rauders, perhaps Phoenicians. For a 
long time the buildings were in ruins, 
until, a generation ago, the owner de- 
cided to restore some of them and 
rent them to a few friends. 

That lucky group of friends includ- 
ed the young Ruspolis, who found 
—among other advantages—the geo- 
graphical location ideal. It is hardly 
more than half an hour from their 
city residence, Palazzo Ruspoli, in the 
heart of Rome, and a convenient drive 
from the Ruspoli estate in Tuscany 


“I’ve managed to create a fresh, pleasant 
space away from the city where my whole 
family can relax,” says Letizia Ruspoli of the 
seaside house near Rome she shares with 
her husband, Pietro, and their children, 
Marianita and Alessandro. LEFT: Wick- 
er and gingham enliven the living room, 
where a collection of antique map engrav- 
ings from the Vatican adorns the walls. 


“There's a private park surrounding the house,” says Letizia Ruspoli (above, 
with her 13-year-old son, Alessandro). “We spend a lot of time there in the 
summer and on weekends—we take walks, ride our bikes, play tennis and 
visit the nearby Etruscan ruins, where new discoveries are still being made.” 


near Castellina in Chianti, where 
Pietro and his older brother run a 
flourishing agriturismo operation as a 
sideline to their large and productive 
vineyard. (The full-bodied red Chi- 
anti they make and market is called 
Lilliano; though it is not yet widely 
known in the States, it has a well-de- 
served position of respect among Ital- 
ian connoisseurs.) 

The seaside house, compact but 
neatly arranged, adapted itself to the 
growing Ruspoli family and for years 
was a perfect place to spend a safe, 
quiet summer with two small chil- 
dren. But then the Ruspolis’ peace, 
even their safety, seemed threatened: 
During the family’s absence, thieves 


arrived and the house was sacked. 

“I was numb,” Letizia Ruspoli re- 
calls. “The thieves had taken every- 
thing of value: some lovely small 
pieces of furniture—we had just bro- 
ken up a house in the country, and I 
had brought them here—and some 
rare, valuable pieces of eighteenth- 
century faience that had belonged 
to my mother’s family. The thieves 
seemed to know exactly what was 
worth stealing and what wasn’t. They 
left the modern pieces behind.” 

For two years the Ruspolis couldn't 
bear to do anything about the house. 
Then the well-organized Letizia Ru- 
spoli took herself and the situation in 
hand. “I decided to redo the house 








completely and decorate it myself, 
only with things that have no com- 
mercial value. I wanted the house to 
be”—she hunts for the word—“spiri- 
tosa, witty, pleasant and made with 
nothing.” For draperies, cushions, va- 
lances and accents, she bought quan- 
tities of gingham. The homey fabric is 
the trademark of the décor. 

“What I wanted first of all,” she 
says, sitting on the gravel terrace at a 
table covered with a blue-and-white 
cloth, “was to have the whole house 
white and decorated only in ging- 
ham. But my daughter rebelled; she 
insisted on having stripes in her room, 
so the draperies and valances and 
cushions there are narrow blue-and- 
white stripes.” That room also houses 
the Ruspolis’ collection of hats, most- 
ly straw, brought from various parts 
of the world and at the guests’ dispos- 
al as shields against the treacherous 
Mediterranean sun. 

Despite their strong attachment to 
their various houses, the Ruspolis are 
travelers. Pietro is a journalist for the 
RAI (the Italian state broadcasting 
service), specializing in reports from 
remote places. So the house inevi- 
tably reflects its occupants’ frequent, 
often exotic journeys. Instead of pre- 
tentious bric-a-brac (and also, alas, 
instead of the vanished heirlooms), 
there are piles of seashells, jars of sea- 
shells, panel-montages of seashells, 
many from the beach below the ter- 
race but most from other parts of the 
world, especially the Pacific. “I would 
go through customs with whole suit- 
cases full of shells,” says Pietro Ru- 
spoli. Another element is, simply, 
sand (also carried past puzzled cus- 
toms officials). Transparent glass ca- 
rafes filled with sand from around the 
world rest on piles of magazines. 
“This is from some American desert, I 
can’t remember which just now,” says 
Letizia Ruspoli, holding up what 
looks like a decanter of cinnamon. 


LEFT: A niche in the dining room displays 
compositions of small shells on canvas by 
Letizia Ruspoli interspersed with plates, 
stones, marble fragments, shells, and sand 
from Kenya and Somalia in glass carafes. 
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LEFT: “T like to dry plants and design aromat- 
ic arrangements,” she says. Mosquito net- 
ting drapes the bed in the master bedroom, 
where the Ruspolis’ dog, Baruk, relaxes. On 
the shelf is a collection of marble fragments. 


Another vessel contains a strange 
gray sand from Indonesia. 

The traveling couple’s tastes are 
echoed also by the engravings that 
adorn the walls of the living room 
and the master bedroom. They are 
handsome antique maps—some of 
them fancifully cosmological—whose 
largely black-and-white patterns do 
not detract from the essentially white 
impression of the house. The maps 
are originally from the Vatican; some 
still bear the stamp of the Holy See. 

The Ruspolis seem to have a gift for 
finding attractive things underfoot, 
even when they are at home. The 
glass candle holders, designed for eat- 
ing outdoors in soft candlelight, al- 


ABOVE: Marianita’s bedroom holds the 
family’s cache of sun hats. “We find them in 
small village markets in countries all over 
the world,” she says. “The most exotic— 
from Haiti—has been decorated with seeds.” 


so contain fragments of green and 
white glass, smoothed by the sea until 
the shards have the look of the glass 
found in Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
Remains of the Roman settlement 


that once must have stood there can 
also be found along the beach, and 
upstairs, behind the bed in the mas- 
ter bedroom, a shelf is piled neat- 
ly with fragments of marble, mostly 
Carrara or peperino, but also some 
dull-emerald serpentine. And Leti- 
zia Ruspoli has come upon some 
small fragments of Roman fresco, 
which she exhibits proudly. “A friend 
of ours found a splendid coin on the 
beach here,” she remarks. 

In the almost twenty years that the 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: “My favorite part of the house is the terrace because 
it’s just above the sea,” says Letizia Ruspoli. “I love the silence and the view.” 
Gingham-covered tables accompanied by cushioned director’s chairs are ar- 
ranged for casual entertaining on the gravel-paved terrace off the living room. 


Ruspolis have lived in the house, not 
only the décor has changed. Their 
rapport with the house, too, has 
undergone gradual, subtle transfor- 
mations. “Our daughter, Marianita, 
is now eighteen. So, of course, she 
doesn’t feel like spending long peri- 
ods here anymore,” Letizia Ruspoli 
says. “Most often she'll come out from 
Rome for the day with a band of her 
friends, and they'll have a swim 
and maybe fix themselves a pot of 
spaghetti in the middle of the day. 
Our son, Alessandro, is thirteen, and 
he’s still quite happy to stay here, es- 


pecially if he has a friend to visit 
for a while. But before long he’ll be- 
come restless. He’s already interest- 
ed in traveling.” 

The beach house has thus acquired 
another kind of usefulness: Because it 
is extremely convenient to the airport, 
it’s a good place to sleep before an 
early morning flight, or to come to 
on returning from some far-flung des- 
tination. “The house can be activated 
in a minute,” its mistress says. The ar- 
riving traveler can unwind easily. 
“There's always this wonderful si- 

continued on page 158 
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LAKE COMO FOLLY 


© A GLASS-AND-IRON CONSERVATORY 
IS ADAPTED FOR RESIDENTIAL LIVING 


In restoring an early 20th-century conser- 
vatory on Lake Como and converting it into 
a year-round residence, Mario Margheri- 
tis integrated his scrupulous attention to 
historical detail with the practical require- 
ments of residential architecture. OPPO- 
SITE: A rose arbor frames a view of the 
Grigne Mountains and Bellagio Promontory. 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. BY DANIEL H. MINASSIAN 





SEVEN YEARS AGO Mario Margheritis took on an al- 
most heroic task: transforming a large conservatory 
on the shore of Lake Como into a residence. “The 
glass was broken, the ironwork was rusted, and it 
was overrun by vegetation and animals,” he recalls. 
“But even so, when I saw it I had goose bumps. It 
was like seeing the Colosseum for the first time, and 
I knew I wanted to restore it.” Designed in the early 
twentieth century by an English architect, the con- 
servatory produced plants and flowers for a large 
property owned by a wealthy German business- 
man. In recent years, however, it had become no 
more than a skeleton. The garden was a jungle, and 
the park around it had sprawled into anarchic 
woodland. The once-sumptuous villa by the water 
was dilapidated, its roof caved in. 


In 1980 the property changed hands and the new 
owner sought out Mario Margheritis. With a rep- 
utation as the architect of celebrities and Italian 
aristocrats, Margheritis is especially known for his 
restoration work on many of Lake Como’s histor- 
ic residences. “The owner asked me to restore the 
entire estate—the gardens, villa and conservatory 

essentially giving me carte blanche,” explains 
Margheritis. ‘After everything was completed he de- 
cided to sell the conservatory.” 

The buyers, a Milanese couple with a daughter, 
had long dreamed of making the conservatory a 
summer home. In fact, the husband first imagined 
living there when he was a child, walking on the 
shores of Lake Como with his parents. Two years 


ago, when he and his wife saw the For Sale sign, 


they were so impressed with Margheritis’s renova- 
tion that they bought the place virtually on the spot. 
“ve worked on many historic buildings,” says 
Margheritis, “but the requirements for this project 
were unlike any other. We had to do a lot of research 
for it. I spent a year working in Como, and I went to 
London to find the original plans for the conservato- 
ry, the garden and the park. We ran into countless 
technical difficulties, notably the problems of insula- 
tion, condensation and ground dampness. And we 
had trouble buying some materials, such as granite 
for the sills, frost-proof glass and cast-iron pieces to 
replace those that had come off or were damaged.” 
As a result of the remarkable face-lift Margheritis 
gave it, the conservatory has now regained its for- 
mer splendor. He preserved all the original cast-iron 


work on both the interior and the exterior, allowing 
the structure to retain its architectural harmony. The 
tall central part of the conservatory forms a natural 
entrance hall that opens to a dining room and a bed- 
room on one side and to the living room and a sec- 
ond bedroom on the other. For privacy in these two 
bedrooms, Margheritis used Sheetrock for the walls 
instead of glass. 

The back of the conservatory, facing north, had 
been an open portico where garden tools were kept. 
He closed it off and installed in its center a kitchen 
overlooking the garden, with bedrooms and baths 
on either side. 

“Our respect for the existing architecture, for the 
history of the building and for the site, forced us to 
look for new solutions, to grope for ideas and to be 





BELOW: “I used the materials, equipment and techniques 
of the era for the preservation work,” says Margheritis. 
The wrought-iron filigree trim, typical of fin-de-siécle ar- 
chitecture in Como, extends even to the lightning rod. 
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ABOVE: Working drawings and reconstructions line the 
barrel-vaulted corridor, which links the living room to rear 
additions. Margheritis built a kitchen, guest bedrooms and 
baths from a portico once used for storing gardening tools. 


inventive,” says Margheritis. “For example, to solve 
the problem of too much light penetrating the glass, 
we devised an arched Sheetrock roof, which covers 
the front living areas. We also installed small pipes at 
the top of the glass exterior containing a circuit of 
water under pressure. It cleans the glass, and in 
summer it cools everything down marvelously. An- 
other innovation was a system for circulating air be- 
tween the glass and the interior Sheetrock roof to 
stop condensation.” The glass in the conservatory is 
an unbreakable frost-proof alloy capable of resisting 
major temperature swings. It also provides security. 
Everywhere, Mario Margheritis took great pains 
to preserve the authenticity and charm of the con- 
servatory. The terra-cotta tiles on the floors were 
handmade in the old way, using clay from Terni. The 
windows retain their original metal levers. All along 
the glass walls he reproduced the granite shelving 
that was used for plants and flowers. The main hall, 


SITE: “The hand-formed terra-cotta tiles were created in the old 
wood-fired kilns by a family in Terni,” notes Margheritis, who had 
varying sizes made for the floors throughout. The wrought-iron-and-glass 
wall fixture in the kitchen alludes to the exterior decorative detailing. 
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ABOVE: A glass curtain wall divides the living room from BELOW: Half-drawn window shades and the low arching 
the entrance hall. The curved Sheetrock ceiling offers insula- ceiling give a tentlike feel to the bedroom, which features a 
tion, shade and privacy to the living areas of the conserva- mahogany English bed with ebonized details. Granite win- 
tory while preserving the original dynamics of the space. dowsills replicate the shelving used for plants and flowers. 
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which presented a huge, intractable wall surface, 
was animated by a trompe-l’oeil mural depicting the 
view of Lake Como. 

‘A project like this takes up a great deal of time,” 
says Mario Margheritis. “You can build a skyscraper 
faster. It's also an important undertaking from a cul- 
tural standpoint. Italy, after all, is incomparably rich 
in old buildings. They need to be handled with ex- 
treme care and vigilance, and above all seen within a 
historical context. When I tackle something as spe- 
cial as the conservatory, I do so with the utmost hu- 
mility. Before I even start I have a thousand things 
to check on, because I’m always scared of making 
a mistake. That’s why I work slowly, and why my 
clients must sometimes be very patient.” 

Like Margheritis, the owners respect the history 
of their home and set out to decorate it in the style 
in which it was built, the fin-de-siécle style so 
characteristic of Lake Como buildings. The dining 
room now has a Majorelle table, and the hall has a 
turn-of-the-century rattan seat and period metal 
chairs from an open-air cinema. 

Even in a region known for its unusual residences, 
the conservatory is a singular surprise. The owners 
had planned to occupy it from April to October. 
Now they live there year-round. 0 





OPPOSITE: Paul Wright’s trompe-l’oeil mural in the en- ABOVE: Cast-iron columns stem from the granite sill. 


trance hall mirrors a panoramic view of Lake Como and the BELOW: With its symmetrical elevation, glass roof and iron 
tracery of the conservatory facade. The fin-de-siécle met- filigree accents, the conservatory is an homage to the 
al table and chairs come from an Italian open-air cinema. great English greenhouse architecture of the 19th century. 
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FROM THE TERRACE Of their Tuscan 
farmhouse, Ilaria and Giorgio Miani 
can look out to distant medieval hill 
towns, an immaculate patchwork of 
wheat fields and the undulating ho- 
rizon of the Val d’Orcia. In the fore- 
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“It is a faithful reflection of our tastes,” says Ilaria 
Miani of the farmhouse she and her husband, 
Giorgio, have restored in Tuscany. LEFT: The 
house had been vacant for 25 years, and the cou- 


ground and descending the slopes of 
the valley are scattered groves of olive 
and fruit trees and woods thick with 
oak, chestnut and cypress. At dusk 
the scene is bathed in an intoxicat- 
ing golden hue. “Our first criterion for 


choosing this house was the view,” 
says Giorgio Miani. “It is monumen- 
tal, unobstructed and always chang- 
ing with the seasons.” 

The Mianis, as it turns out, relish 
the vista from distinct vantage points: 


The first floor, originally a shelter for farm ani- 
mals, has been transformed into living spaces. 
ABOVE: In the entrance hall, as elsewhere, Ilaria 
Miani accented the white walls with pastel tones 


in what she calls the “peasant style.” The two- 
piece bench dates from the mid-19th century. 


ple recovered fieldstone, tiles and other mate- 
rials from the site to rebuild the walls and roof. 





BELOW: Doors in the living room open to a 
terrace overlooking the Val d’Orcia. The 
chest, frames and the wood lamp—based 
on antique examples or reworked—are 
from Ilaria Miani’s workshop in Rome. 
The cotton rugs were handmade in India. 





This is the third of five houses that 
they have renovated or are in the pro- 
cess of renovating in the Val d’Orcia. 
Although their principal residence is 
in Rome, they have become devoted 
to this rural corner of Tuscany. The 
valley has become a refuge, not sim- 
ply a seasonal retreat. “We bought our 
first house here twelve years ago,” 


While respecting the architectural style of 
the region, the Mianis redesigned the first- 
floor rooms to take advantage of the views. 
RIGHT: Bunches of rosemary and thyme 
hang in the kitchen, which features weath- 
ered tiles and oak beams found locally. 





dated ott te 


says Ilaria Miani, who owns a work- 
shop in Rome where she designs 
and sells reproductions of antique 
furnishings. “We'd been touring the 
Tuscan countryside on motorcycle 
and we came upon this spot, high up 
the slopes of the valley and far from 
the surrounding towns. Everywhere 
there were houses in ruins with over- 








grown fields and terraces. It was pre- 
cisely what we were looking for.” 
Though they were hardly the first 
to become consumed with salvaging 
ancient properties in the Val d’Orcia, 
they were, curiously, among the first 
Italians. “It was primarily the Brit- 
ish and other foreigners who saw the 
potential in Tuscany,” Ilaria Miani ex- 


plains. “They restored villas, gardens 
and whole estates. Most Italians don’t 
like to admit it, but we owe them a 
tremendous debt.” 


With the restoration-conscious Brit- 
ish, Ilaria and Giorgio Miani share a 
crucial concern, that of authenticity. 
The house on the slopes of the Val 
d’Orcia is constructed of fieldstone 


and roofed in the ubiquitous red tile 
of the region. “We never had a gran- 
diose scheme for the house,” insists 
Giorgio Miani. “We didn’t want to 
turn it into a villa or a manor. It is 
a humble farmhouse; that’s what 
makes it so beautiful.” 

Although the house is a solid, rect- 
angular structure, there are various 


extensions, alcoves and small covered 
patios that served the needs of the 
original family. It was not the seat 
of a vast landholding, but the cen- 
ter of a largely self-sufficient, family- 
run enterprise. There were fruit trees, 
olive groves and a vegetable garden; a 
small vineyard produced wine; goats 
provided cheese and pigs ham. As 





Richly colored fabrics and a painted wainscoting highlight one of the guest bedrooms, while the canopy beds—from 
Ilaria Miani’s furniture workshop in Rome—accentuate the high beamed ceilings. Between the beds is an oil by Aurelio 
Bulzatti. The watercolors are by Franco Angeli. The lamps, bedside table and folding stools are also from the workshop. 


was customary, the family lived up- 
stairs, the beasts downstairs. Today 
the stable has become the living 
room, but the Mianis have managed 
to preserve the spirit of the original 
structure as well as its layout. 

When the couple first saw the 
house it was in ruins. No one had 
lived there for twenty-five years. The 
roof and a considerable portion of the 
walls were missing. Tiles and fixtures 


had been plundered by antiques scav- 
engers. Outside, terraces and groves 
that had once been so bountiful were 
obscured under masses of weeds. 

The couple began by selecting most 
of the house’s original stones from 
amid the rubble. Walls were rebuilt 
using mortar mixed with calce, or 
lime, to better match the honey-col- 
ored stone. The Mianis scoured the 
valley looking for antique tiles, oak 


beams, doorknobs and a mantel for 
the living room fireplace. Most of 
the work they did themselves. “It’s 
ironic that often when one has the 
least means and has to struggle to 
make do, the result ends up looking 
the most genuine,” says Ilaria Miani. 
When it came time to reconstruct 
the windows, she and her husband 
resisted the impulse to install a colos- 


sal picture window to take in the view 





The master bedroom was once the farmhouse kitchen. The Bavarian-inspired canopy bed, which Ilaria Miani decorated, 
accommodates the storage of suitcases and chests beneath it. On the walls are prints depicting scenes from the Imagerie 
d’Epinal as well as Max Ernst’s Lieux Communs lithographs. The lamps, tray and stool were designed in the workshop. 


over the Val d’Orcia. “No one would 
ever have built such a window in 
this region,” maintains Giorgio Miani. 
‘And neither would we.” The interior 
was a uniform white. But when Ilaria 
Miani noticed that “an all-white in- 
terior looked like a Greek cottage, 
not a Tuscan farmhouse,” she paint- 
ed bands of pastel shades to accent 
doors, windows and walls. 

The greatest source for the house’s 


collection of rustic country furniture 
and decorative objects was, conve- 
niently enough, Ilaria Miani’s shop in 
Rome. The botanical prints and the 
English equestrian scenes in the liv- 
ing room, the Bavarian-inspired bed 
in the master bedroom and the cano- 


py beds in a guest bedroom are all 
from her shop. “We chose certain im- 
portant pieces from the shop and 
filled in with simple elements from 


the region like wicker, woven rugs 
and cotton fabrics,” she says. 
Hanging from the beams in the 
kitchen are baskets laden with fresh 
fruit from the orchard and vegetables 
from the kitchen garden. On the ta- 
bles and counters, more wicker bas- 
kets hold fresh bread and ceramic 
vases are filled with wildflowers. 
There is no separate dining room. The 
Mianis, their two young sons and oc- 
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LEFT: On the terrace, pots spill over with 
geraniums and hydrangeas. There the cou- 
ple can look out to the hill towns of the 
Val d’Orcia. “On a clear day you can even 
see Siena,” says Ilaria Miani (below right). 


casional guests gather around the 
table in the kitchen for meals. “It is 
one of the most inviting corners of the 
house, but not at all sophisticated,” 


Ilaria Miani remarks. “In Rome, 
there's plenty of sophistication—that'’s 
what we were intent on getting away 
from when we came here.” 

For all the Mianis’ hard work, their 
restoration efforts have been frustrat- 
ed by the local authorities. “They’re 
making it more and more difficult to 
renovate even ruined houses,” says 
Ilaria Miani. “They want everything 
to remain like the Colosseum—a 
ruin.” It is a pity, particularly after 
seeing the couple’s retreat in the Val 
d’Orcia, where a house has been 
saved from obscurity, and where the 
fruit trees, recently replanted along 
centuries-old terraces, are just again 
bearing fruit.O 


DERRY MOORE 


ABOVE: Dry-stone walls were rebuilt on 
the terraces beside the pool. “A great 
deal of excavation work was needed,” notes 
Giorgio Miani. “The area had been aban- 
doned along with the rest of the estate.” 





ABOVE: The entrance hall of business- 
man Nino Martire’s Milan residence features 
an early-19th-century Roman basalt bust. 
RIGHT: An oil painting attributed to French 
artist Jean Joseph Taillasson hangs above the 
living room’s Neoclassical marble mantel. 
Candelabra are late-18th-century Russian. 


TEXT BY WILLIAM WEAVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER V 


“THIS IS WHAT made me take the place,” 
says Nino Martire as he steps out onto 
a broad teirace. “The rest of the apart- 
ment was nothing much.” It’s true 
that the building—just off Milan’s 
busy Corso Vittorio Emanuele—is a 
solid, anonymous block of apart- 
ments, probably built in the thirties. 
Most of the space on the lower floors 
is now occupied by offices, so it is 
an unexpected pleasure, upon reach- 
ing the top story, to walk into a warm 
series of rooms richly furnished with 
art and antiques, and then arrive at 
the terrace, where Martire, a busi- 
nessman, has gradually and imagi- 
natively created an oasis of greenery. 
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A good deal of work 
was required—walls 


had to be demolished, 
different spaces 


had to be created. 


Tangled white roses bloom next to 
potted citrus trees, Japanese maples 
add patches of red, and a silvery- 
green olive tree reminds the observer 
that this is, after all, Italy. And peer- 
ing in over the barrier of leaves is a 
golden lady—the Madonnina, as the 
Milanese call her—perched on the 
highest spire of the Duomo, the sym- 
bol and protector of the city. 

The city that lies below Martire’s 
terrace is curiously quiet: The heart of 
Milan is largely a pedestrian island, so 
most of the noises audible up there 
are human. Rarely does the roar of a 
motorbike or the scream of an ambu- 
lance break the spell. More often the 
conversation is interrupted—or punc- 
tuated—by the loud, bright clang of 
church bells. 

Next to the terrace is a veranda, 
walled with glass on two sides so 
that, sheltered from the heat or the 
snow or the rain, you still feel in con- 
tact with the outside. “This was all 
sealed up,” Martire says. “The terrace 
was invisible.” The part of the room 
that he has turned into a sitting area 
housed a billiard table; the other half 
of the room—now a bar—was a sauna. 

When Martire acquired the apart- 
ment half a dozen years ago, it was a 
jumble of small, dark rooms. A good 
deal of structural work was urgent- 
ly required—walls had to be de- 
molished, different spaces had to be 


In another area of the walnut-paneled liv- 
ing room, an Empire sofa with ormolu 
mounts and woven-leather tub chairs rest 
on a late-19th-century Chinese carpet. The 
oil depicting Alexander the Great and his 
doctor was painted by an Italian artf$St in 
the early 19th century. Chinese cube tables. 























OPPOSITE: “This space was formed from part of the living room,” says Martire of his octagonal dining room. “I thought a 
more intimate and secluded room was needed.” The faux-marbre walls contain niches displaying Martire’s collection of 
19th-century Chinese plates, whose floral pattern inspired the design for the gilt-framed panels. Capping off the space, 
which includes Biedermeier chairs and an Art Déco rug, is a mirrored canopy and a dome painted to look like the sky. 
ABOVE: In the hall beyond the doorway are a Louis XIV Revival glazed cabinet and an early-19th-century French oil. 





ie 





“I divided the room into two separate spaces: the veranda, with a sofa and armchairs covered in a bright and cheer- 
ful French fabric, and an English-pub-inspired bar.” Martire has incorporated a 19th-century Thai low table, an 18th- 
century Chinese cloisonné vase and an Aubusson carpet into the veranda’s sitting area, which opens to the terrace. 


created—and Martire called on a de- 
signer for assistance. Like many cli- 
ents, however, Martire had his own 
ideas, and the designer, for the most 
part, merely implemented them. 
Throughout the residence there is 
a sense of vitality. Martire is a man 
whose curiosity about the world is 
discernible in the objects he has col- 
lected. When his eye lights on some- 
thing that appeals to him strongly, he 
tends to buy it, then worry after- 
ward about finding a place for it. One 
piece—a splendid Biedermeier cabi- 
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net—was, in fact, bought specifically 
for the entrance hall. It is now in that 
space, but not where it was intended 
to stand. That wall is occupied by a 
cabinet Martire subsequently found 
in a little shop in Beaulieu: a small- 
er Louis XIV Revival piece, which is 
now surmounted by a clock of the pe- 
riod and an early-nineteenth-centu- 
ry French painting. 

If the apartment has a dominant 
style it is Neoclassical, but Martire did 
not let himself be bound by any par- 
ticular epoch. The octagonal dining 


fal 


room, previously an unused part of 
the living room, is largely his own 
invention. Two of the sides are door- 
ways, and the other six contain niches 
that hold nineteenth-century Chinese 
porcelain. The flower pattern of the 
plates was painstakingly reproduced, 
by a young Chinese painter living 
in Milan, on the panels that frame 
the displays. The flowers are also re- 
flected in the mirrored panels of the 
ceiling, whose center is painted a del- 
icate blue to evoke the sky, temper- 
ing the artificial light. 


¥ 








“For the master bedroom, I chose the pattern-on-pattern French tapestry fabric to create a warm and cozy feeling,” 
says Martire. The mahogany chest of drawers, with a slide-out writing board, is from the 1820s. A 19th-century mirror 
hangs above the bed, which is flanked by Chinese lamps. Displayed on the wall are 19th-century colored lithographs. 


In the living room, formality is less 
important than comfort, and the sofas 
and chairs invite repose. Opposite the 
hearth, in a more secluded conversa- 
tion area, an early-19th-century Ital- 
ian Neoclassical painting is set over 
an Empire sofa. The subject is Alex- 
ander the Great and his physician. 
The great conqueror is seen half re- 
clining (reddish marks on his shoul- 
der, left by leeches, indicate that he 
is under treatment). The doctor su- 
pervises the administering of a po- 
tion. “My friends say the picture’s 


appropriate for my house,” Martire 
says, “because in my business I deal 
with medicines.” 

Some rooms of the apartment seem 
more ceremonial than others. The en- 
trance hall, for example, with its array 
of Neoclassical paintings, sculpture 
and furniture, immediately establish- 
es this as a house where objects are 
significant and cherished. But then 
the warmth of the living room and 
the veranda, the luxuriance of the ter- 
race, modify this first impression. The 
master bedroom, with its abundance 


of patterned French fabrics, is both in- 
timate and warm. 

If Martire added up the number of 
nights he sleeps in his Milan house 
each year, he would probably discov- 
er that he spends less than half his 
life there. Still, there is nothing pro- 
visional about these lived-in rooms. 
Asked if he had brought many things 
with him when he moved into his Mi- 
lan apartment five years ago, Martire 
says, “I came here with a suitcase.” If 
he ever decides to leave, he will need 
a fleet of trucks. 
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Villa Firenze, the Italian embassy residence of Ambassador and Mrs. Boris Biancheri (below), stands amid 22 acres 
in Washington, D.C. “The Italian-American community likes to see its ambassador, and I enjoy meeting everyone,” he 
says. ABOVE: The 1925 fieldstone mansion has limestone trim. The rear terrace is often used for large receptions. 


VILLA FIRENZE 


AMBASSADOR AND MRS. BORIS BIANCHERI 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TEXT BY ROLAND FLAMINI 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BRUCE KATZ 


DESPITE ITS NAME, Villa Firenze is an imposing Tudor-style 
mansion that would not be out of place in an English coun- 
try setting. The gray fieldstone walls could have been quar- 
ried in the Cotswolds, and so too the gabled roof of 
variegated slate. Villa Firenze stands, however, on an estate 
on the northern edge of Rock Creek Park in Washington, 
D.C., and is something of a social landmark. 

It was built in 1925 by architect Russell Kluge for Blanche 
Estabrook O’Brien, widow of Paul Roebling and a noted 
Washington party giver. In 1941 it was sold to Colonel 
Robert Guggenheim and his wife, Rebecca “Polly” Gug- 


OPPOSITE: The great hall boasts a three-story-high 
ceiling, a minstrels’ gallery and a staircase decorated 
with carved Tudoresque accents. The Flemish tapestry 
denicting a forest scene dates from the 17th century. 
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LEFT: A late-15th-century oil on wood from the school of Sandro Botticelli 
hangs above the great hall's fireplace, which is flanked by two parcel-gilt Vene- 
tian wood figures. The 18th-century majolica jars are from Alberobello. 
ABOVE: An Italian walnut table, set with gleaming crystal and flatware, adds 
formal distinction to the dining room, where the Biancheris host state dinners. 


genheim, who with a kind of prescience named it Villa 
Firenze after their oceangoing yacht, Firenze, which the 
United States Navy had just requisitioned for wartime 
service. The Guggenheims could not have known that in 
1976 the Italian government would purchase the house 
as its embassy residence. 

The thirty-nine-room house mixes elegance, comfort 
and a dash of eccentricity. The ballroom-size great hall has 
an immense staircase in carved bleached oak, a minstrels’ 
gallery and—incongruously—a large pipe organ. “You 
would expect to see antlers and ancient weapons on the 
walls, or an Elizabethan portrait or two,” observes Ambas- 
sador Boris Biancheri, who lives there now with his wife, 
Flavia, and their two children. Instead, a fifteenth-century 
oil on wood from the school of Sandro Botticelli glows in 
its circular gilt frame. The same curious combination of 
various English architectural styles and mannerisms and 
Italian décor and furnishings prevails throughout the resi- 
dence, creating an atmosphere poised between two cultures. 

Boris Biancheri arrived in the United States in Septem- 
ber 1991 straight from serving four years as Italy’s am- 
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His country’s “very, very strong 
relationship with the United States is the 
main pillar of Italian foreign policy.” 


“The furniture, naturally, comes with the house,” says Ambassador Biancheri. 
“However, almost everything on the tables is my family’s.” BELOW: A 19th- 
century gilt-bronze clock rests on an Italian writing desk in the bedroom 
of a private suite reserved for visiting dignitaries such as Luciano Pavarotti. 





LEFT: Oak panels that once graced Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s study in London distinguish 
the library. The villa’s first owner bought 
the panels and had the room constructed 
to the exact measurements of the original. 






BELOW: The octagonal sun porch, which 
was redecorated by Italian interior designer 
Piero Pinto, has a floor paved with contem- 
porary tiles that were manufactured near 
Naples following an ancient procedure. 


bassador to the Court of St. James's. By any standards, 
both London and Washington are plum diplomatic assign- 
ments, and to have been given the two of them in succes- 
sion is a major achievement. The ambassador doesn’t want 
to minimize the importance of his time in London, he 
says, but as for Washington, “Well, it’s the top of the 
ladder.” For one thing, the United States is “the only 
superpower.” For another, his country’s “very, very strong 
relationship with the United States is the main pillar of 
Italian foreign policy.” 

Good housing is a perquisite a senior ambassador and his 
family can usually count on, but the challenge is always to 
give a personal touch to new surroundings. “My predeces- 
sor was here for ten years,” says the ambassador. “When he 
left, all the small objects he had accumulated left with him, 
and the house looked very bare.” No extensive redecora- 
tion was undertaken, but the Biancheris repositioned fur- 


niture and pictures to emphasize the house’s generous 
proportions and light, and Flavia Biancheri spread out her 
collection of Japanese and Chinese pottery. 

The Biancheris quickly established a reputation as stylish 
hosts with a gift for entertaining. The ambassador feels 
that today more than ever before an envoy in Washington 
needs to maintain an assertive profile and a wide network 
of personal contacts—“not only with the administration 
but with the media, with the business community, with the 
universities and with people from all over.” 

Washington embassies are not collectively famous for 
their outstanding cuisine, but Villa Firenze has long been 
one of the exceptions, and Boris and Flavia Biancheri have 
maintained its reputation for /a cucina Italiana at its best. 
Meals are served in the Adam Dining Room, so named 
for its Adamesque mantelpiece. Once again, the room 

continued on page 159 
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A MILANESE APARTMENT TAKES ITS CUE FROM POMPEII 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY 
RENZO MONGIARDINO AND 
ROBERTO PEREGALLI 
TEXT BY PETER LAURITZEN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MASSIMO LISTRI 


FOR OVER forty years Renzo Mongiar- 
dino has been considered among the 
finest of Europe's interior designers; 
on whatever scale, his work creates an 
unforgettable atmosphere. Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the 
apartment he recently completed, af- 
ter more than two years of painstak- 
ing effort, for an Italian industrialist 
in the heart of old Milan. 

Few historic buildings in Milan sur- 
vived the terrible bombardments of 
World War II, but among them are 
several constructed in the late eigh- 
teenth century, marking the end of a 
two-hundred-year period when the 
Milanese duchy was governed as a 
Habsburg appanage, first from Madrid 
and then from Vienna. “The structure 
had been used for offices, so there 
were none of the problems of chang- 
ing it from one style of residence to 
another,” Mongiardino explains. “On 
the other hand, there were no doors 


“The owner wanted a setting for his sev- 
enteenth-century Neapolitan paintings,” 
says Renzo Mongiardino of a classical apart- 
ment in Milan he designed with his associ- 
ate Roberto Peregalli. LEFT: Created around 
a series of architectural capricci, the en- 
trance hall establishes tradition and for- 
mality with faux-marbre panels, moldings 
and dadoes. Three different marbles were 
used for the bold wheel-patterned floor. 
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The Roman imperial taste in painted 
ornamentation became known as grottesca. 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: Renzo Mongiardino, left, and Roberto Peregalli. OPPOSITE: Mongiardino had the set of antique fres- 
co panels he found in Rome restored. In the antechamber, they are complemented by trompe-l’oeil pilasters, guilloche borders 
and faux-marbre dadoes. A late-18th-century giltwood console table displays a marble head. ABOVE: Frescoed grotesques—pan- 
els inspired by ancient Roman wall paintings, specifically, Raphael's 16th-century loggia for the Vatican—decorate the din- 
ing room walls. A bust of Diana rests on the high-Renaissance-style cement console that Mongiardino and Peregalli designed. 
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or even flooring. Every detail had to 
be designed following new criteria.” 

Local authorities proved reluctant 
to authorize work that promised to 
restore a suite of rooms in the build- 
ing to their original function as a resi- 
dence. But once bureaucratic obstacles 
were overcome, Mongiardino and his 
collaborator, Roberto Peregalli, could 
begin the transformation. 

“The fresco panels from Rome be- 
came the point of departure,” Mon- 
giardino says. These decorative pan- 
els, part of the owner’s collection of 
Neapolitan paintings, are in the style 
that Raphael popularized after the 
discovery in early-sixteenth-century 
Rome of a room thought to be the 
grotto of Nero’s Domus Aurea, or Gold- 
en House. The Roman imperial taste in 
painted ornamentation became known 
as grottesca, and the strange and ex- 
otic creatures that were a part of it 
give us the English word grotesque. 
The excavations at Pompeii some two 
hundred years after Raphael's death, 
however, make Pompeian the more fa- 
miliar term for the style. 

“IT made various proposals, and as 


the project evolved the owner took an 
increasing interest, not only in the 
results but in the workmanship,” says 
Mongiardino. His admiration for his 
craftsmen is boundless. “Even the work 


I do in New York is largely car- 
ried out in Italian studios,” he points 
out. A gifted craftsman from the me- 
dieval town of Bergamo restored and 
matched the original frescoes, and 
even created complementary pieces 
inspired by them. “He’s not just a 
craftsman,” Mongiardino emphasizes. 
“He's an artist, a painter who has had 
several successful exhibitions.” 

The imposing classical details with 
which Mongiardino surrounded these 
panels were possible because of the 
size and shape of the original build- 


A living room wall of tooled cordovan leath- 
er and Renaissance patterned brocades 
provides a rich background for an ebo- 
nized cabinet accented with eglomise panels. 
The massive 16th-century fireplace came 
from northern Italy. At left is a 17th-cen- 
tury Neapolitan painting of a mythical scene. 





ing. There was more than sufficient 
height, for example, for barrel-vault- 
ed ceilings in the major rooms. The 
distinctively patterned floors through- 
out, designed by Mongiardino and Pere- 
galli, add both formality and warmth. 

“T’'ll use any combination of tech- 
niques I need to achieve the effect I’m 
seeking,” says Mongiardino. “If I have 
to use faux-marbre along with real 
marble, I don’t hesitate. The livable 
atmosphere is all-important. For in- 
stance, the late-nineteenth-century em- 
bossed Japanese paper was perfect 
for the living room walls, but I re- 
sist the idea of making a display of 
such things. I don’t approve of the ob- 
ject on a plinth, lit with a spotlight. 
Things should lend themselves to the 
whole, and if they do, some minor, in- 
significant item will be just as impor- 
tant as a masterpiece.” 

In several other of the seven prin- 
cipal rooms, the rich effect created 
by the wall decoration—hangings 





ABOVE AND BELOW: Cherry boiserie with black-marble insets enhances the of cordovan leather or Japanese pa- 
19th-century gentlemen’s-club atmosphere of the master bath. A Neoclassical per; panels of grotesques framed by 
tempietto, replete with a pediment and marble pillars, encases the marble tub. fluted pilasters; capricci surrounded 





by faux-marbre—is enhanced by high- 
ly polished wood paneling. Similar 
woodwork in the master bath, inlaid 
with architectural accents in mar- 
ble, gives the room an almost monu- 
mental quality. 

In the dining room, the intricate 
plasterwork frieze and the massive ce- 
ment console designed by Mongiardino 
and Peregalli in the high-Renaissance 
taste contrast with the grotesques’ 
delicate details and light background. 
The console underscores Mongiardino’s 
unfailing ability to strike the right 
note even when working with materials 
that other less accomplished design- 
ers might dismiss as unworthy. 

Once again, Renzo Mongiardino 
has drawn on his vast experience and 
aesthetic sensibilities to create some- 
thing more than just handsome inte- 
riors. “The owner tells us how content 
he is to live in these rooms,” Mongiar- 
dino says. “We were given consider- 
able freedom to interpret his require- 
ments, but I always intend to design 
something permanent—an atmosphere 
in which to live.” 


a 





A barrel-vaulted ceiling and white-painted moldings lighten the master bedroom, whose 
walls are upholstered with an iridescent 19th-century damask. At left stands a Neoclassical 
daybed under a 17th-century Neapolitan painting. The 18th-century mirror is Venetian. 





The designers fashioned the apartment out of what had been offices in a historic late-18th-cen- 
tury building. “There weren't even floors or doors,” says Mongiardino. A view from the en- 
trance hall to the dining room and study takes in many of the added architectural details. 

















ON THE GRAND CANAL 


ELIGH CORTANCY 








RESTORING AN AMERICAN PRESERVATIONIST’S PALAZZO IN VENICE 
continued from page 77 


“It took nearly two years to get 
all the permissions,” recalls the own- 
er. “Of course, we didn’t attempt to 
alter any of the front rooms—that’s 
against the law—but we had to ob- 
tain official leave to fit the air-condi- 
tioning and heating systems. I have 
no quarrel with that, being a preser- 
vationist myself. I believe the bu- 
reaucracy ought to proceed slowly and 
not grant permissions without a lot of 
thought, but all the same I didn’t think 
this house was an important one, so 
I scarcely expected to wait so long. 

“We worked with Ugo Boccanegra, 
a local architect. Peter designed; he ex- 
ecuted. It wasn’t easy getting things 
done. You have to coordinate with a 
lot of people, and promptness is not 
a Venetian strong suit. But Ugo was a 
model of good nature. 

“In all, we worked on the house for 
over four years,” the owner contin- 
ues. “I moved in with the plaster still 
wet, dust everywhere and fifty work- 
ers scattered about. I settled into the 
back room and announced I was hav- 
ing a party for Save Venice on such- 
and-such a day. You'll have to be 
finished by then, I told them. On the 
appointed day, believe it or not, they 


Steinway grand. “I entertain fairly of- 
ten,” says the owner. “I know a lot of 
Venetians, and friends are always 
passing through.” And there’s always 
the party for Save Venice, of which 
he is the chairman. “We don’t save 
the city from pollution or from the 
high-water problem. We leave that in 
the hands of the Italian government. 
It’s not for us to interfere on that side 
of things. We just try to preserve in- 
dividual pieces of art and architecture. 
Thanks to our efforts, many paint- 
ings, churches, sculptures and inte- 
riors have been protected from de- 
terioration and resuscitated. We’ve 
breathed life into several masterpiec- 
es that were at the point of extinction.” 

Of particular interest to him was 
one outdoor fresco: a Madonna and 
Christ painted on a wall above a Ven- 
ice street “keeping an eye on us, 
making sure we aren’t too wicked,” 
as he puts it. “Veronese is known to 
have worked in the Rialto area, and 
we hope one day to find some of his 
frescoes hidden under plaster. The re- 
search involved is something of a 
treasure hunt.” 

Point out a palace or a church 
crumbling into ruin, and he’ll go to 





“Wherever we tried to match a very strong 
color with the Grand Canal, we found the reflection 
of the water killed it stone dead.” 





were out of the house. As soon as the 
party was over, I went to New York 
and the fifty workers came right back. 
Some of them are still here!” 

If the experience “yielded surpris- 
es” for Marino and was “a revelation” 
for the owner, the net result of their 
labors is a triumph. In this house, Ve- 
netian magnificence is blended with 
American warmth, and the grandeur 
of the setting is balanced by the un- 
pretentious simplicity of the host's 
welcome. In the entrance, with its 
newly restored marmorino, there is 
usually someone on hand to play the 


it, fall in love with it, get excited 
about it and take up the cudgels on 
its behalf, meaning he will invite 
people to his house to talk about it 
and to stir them to action. If descen- 
dants of doges, old friends, members 
of royal families, openhanded philan- 
thropists, and artists are bidden to 
the dinner parties he gives on his ter- 
race, it’s because he devoutly hopes 
they will do their part to keep Venice 
alive. He, by living in Palazzo Serna- 
giotto, and Peter Marino, by restor- 
ing it and decorating it, have joined 
the ranks of Venice's truest defenders. 0 





COUNT UMBERTO CAPRONI 
continued from page 82 


The apartment's two bedrooms are 
on the top floor. The master bedroom 
is dominated by a heavy double bed 
with a carved headboard bearing the 
Caproni coat of arms. “It was made 
for my father many years ago,” Um- 
berto Caproni says, adding with wry 
nonchalance, “I was born in it, as a 
matter of fact.” The space suggests 
the complex personality of its owner: 
on the one hand, a man deeply at- 
tached to his family, strong in tra- 
dition (“Nearly all of the furniture 
comes from family homes”), and on 
the other hand, a seasoned traveler 
who has accumulated things from all 
over the world. 

From the master bedroom the count 
descends to the living room and then 
one level farther down, where there 
is a dark but welcoming dining room. 
Here, dinner guests are treated to an 
array of falcon pictures dating from 
1860. “This is a bachelor’s home,” he 
says. “I live in it mostly at night.” The 
room has the patina of use, and clear- 
ly Umberto Caproni is a practiced host. 
“I do entertain,” he acknowledges. 
“Thanks partly to Giorgio Armani, 
whose headquarters occupies a wing 
of the palazzo, I have a lot of friends 
in the fashion world—photographers 
and designers.” 

The kitchen is below the dining 
room, and down a final flight of stairs 
is an area that was once the wine cel- 
lar. The count has turned this lowest 
level of the house into a kind of sports 
center. “You can practice tennis here 
or even play squash.” There is also a 
weight machine and a lighted pool. 
“Sometimes, when the rest of the area 
is dark and only the pool is illumi- 
nated, it suggests the Blue Grotto at 
Capri. That was the effect I wanted.” 

A Blue Grotto without tourists, but 
one with a definite impact. From this 
subterranean refuge, the stairs or an 
elevator will bring you back up past 
kitchen and dining room to the living 
room, the bright focus of the house. 
It is a startling shift, up from dusk 
into day, from winter to spring. The 
apartment on Via Durini creates its 
own seasons. L] 
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IN THE UMBRIAN HILLS 


GORE VIDAL ON HIGH 


SPIRITOSA AT THESH@Re 





A FRAME FOR ITALIAN LANDSCAPES 
continued from page 91 


youre surrounded by art all day— 
when it’s your business—it’s hard to 
get peace and serenity from pictures,” 
explains Lee. Moreover, the couple 
decided that since their Georgian- 
style town house in Houston displays 
their work interests (David’s Ameri- 
can antiques and Janie’s new-master 
drawings on paper), the Todi house 
would tell of other interests: their 
love of the outdoors, of uninterrupted 
space and of the Todi landscape. 
“People who come here ask where 
the art is,” says Lee. “Actually, it’s the 
Americans who ask; the Italians never 
mention it. The rooms weren't built 
for art. But even if they were, I think 
it’s much more interesting this way. 
We knew that whatever we did with 
the interior, we could never compete 
with the panorama of the Umbrian 
hills, so we kept things extremely 
simple. You really have nothing to 
look at except what I call my Piero 
della Francesca landscapes. These are 
my pictures,” she says, gesturing to- 
ward the hills and farmland framed 
by the stone columns of her porch. 
“The light here is so special,” Lee 





They were 
not held down by 
preexisting 
structural absolutes. 


remarks. “I never saw light like this 
before I came to Todi. It’s the light 
that inspired the masters. It changes 
hour by hour as the sun moves over 
the valley. That’s why we planned 
the house so that the landscape is al- 
ways in front of us. Not all of our 
friends understand what we've done. 
They say that eventually we'll get 
tired of it and put up art. I don’t 
know, maybe they're right,” she mus- 
es, staring off into the distance, where 
the sun has moved again and formed 
new shadows on the fields below. 
“But I’m in no hurry.” 1) 
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THE AUTHOR ON THE AMALFI COAST 
continued from page 102 


role but refused, because after The Sil- 
ver Chalice, “he would never work ina 
cocktail dress again.” 

Despite his claims to the contrary, 
there is little evidence that Vidal has 
turned into a recluse. He welcomes 
old friends from Rome, as well as 
from London, Paris, New York and 
Los Angeles. What's more, he contin- 
ues to travel, lecturing at universities, 
promoting his books, commenting on 





“In the early days 
I'd take on a movie to 
get the pool finished. 

I always date things 
by which book built it.” 





political and cultural events and, in 
recent years, performing in films. Re- 
ferring to his acting as “an occupa- 
tion for the sunset years,” Vidal takes 
pains—humorous pains—to stress 
that his role as an aging liberal sena- 
tor in Bob Roberts wasn't his screen de- 
but. More than twenty years ago he 
made a cameo appearance in Federico 
Fellini's Roma, and long before that, at 
the age of ten, he was featured in a 
Pathé newsreel that showed him in 
an airplane with his father, Eugene 
Vidal, in the copilot’s seat. 

More recently, Vidal worked with 
actor Joe Pesci in a new movie, With 
Honors, and he demonstrates every 
sign of being ready whenever another 
good script happens to come his way. 
Part of his willingness to go off on lo- 
cation is his knowledge that he has La 
Rondinaia to return to. “When I’m 
away, I think about Ravello all the 
time. Knowing I can come back here 
makes the road bearable.” 

When someone suggests that the 
old adage is right, living well is the 
best revenge, Gore Vidal promptly re- 
sponds, “That’s absurd. Why choose 
between the perfection of the life 
and the perfection of the work? Why 
not both?” (1) 








THE RUSPOLIS’ HOUSE NEAR ROME 
continued from page 119 


lence.” In fact, the loudest sound is 
the sea; even on a stormy day, its 
steady roar becomes lulling. 

Though the house might seem a 
classic summer refuge, it is a full- 
time, year-round house. “We never 
close it down,” Letizia Ruspoli ex- 
plains. “Sometimes, in good winter 
weather, my husband and I will drive 
out on a Sunday morning and spend 
the day relaxing, reading our books 
by the fireplace, having a pot of tea— 
very English—before driving back to 
the city that night.” 

The Ruspolis don’t entertain a great 
deal in the house; their palazzo in 
Rome is better suited to that. But 
friends do come out on occasion for a 
breath of tangy sea air, or for a swim 
or a walk in the park surrounding the 
houses (among stands of lacy casuari- 
na, rare palms and other trees import- 
ed from the Americas and Asia by an 
ancestor of the owner's). And all of 
the guests have been impressed by 
the bright, welcoming space. In fact, 
Letizia Ruspoli has found a new pro- 
fession as first one and then another 
of her friends have asked her to-deco- 


The loudest sound is the 
sea; even on a stormy 
day, its steady roar 
becomes lulling. 


rate a house for them. Word spread, 
and soon such spare time as she had 
was preempted. At present she is de- 
signing a residence in Tuscany and 
two others in London (one, a flat in 
Knightsbridge, is for her daughter). 

Like her own house, those new 
ventures will be inspired by princi- 
ples of simplicity and economy. All 
of the places that she has worked 
on have a directness, an open qual- 
ity they share with Letizia Ruspoli 
herself. Her little seaside house has 
personality, but more than that, it 
has character. (1) 
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AMBASSADOR BORIS BIANCHERI 
continued from page 147 


is a combination of English and Italian 
styles. Displayed there are two seven- 
teenth-century Tuscan paintings of 
floral arrangements that are on loan 
from the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
Although American presidents rarely 
attend social functions at embassy 
residences, which are technically con- 
sidered to be foreign territory, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan did come to a 
Columbus Day lunch at Villa Firenze 
during his first administration. 

But if a Washington ambassador's 
social calendar remains a full one, 
and good digestion is still essential 
for survival in embassy circles, Boris 
Biancheri believes that in other re- 
spects what the Italians call carriera 
—the career, as though there were 
no other—has undergone profound 
changes. “An ambassador's role is dif- 
ferent today,” he says. “Ambassadors 
don’t sign treaties anymore; prime 
ministers meet to do that. Ambas- 
sadors prepare the groundwork, but 
it’s a less high-profile job. The bilat- 
eral questions still have to be taken 
care of, but so many issues that did 
not belong to an ambassador's sphere 
of action twenty years ago are now 


“An ambassador's 
role is different today,” 
he says. 


familiar—space technology, environ- 
mental questions, for example. There 
is a great deal of interaction between 
governments on such matters.” 

In addition, there is Italy’s present 
climate of political and social up- 
heaval, which “an ambassador should 
try to help people understand.” Bo- 
ris Biancheri’s message is more an 
assurance than an explanation. “In 
this complete reversal of the status 
quo,” he tells people, “some of what 
has been accomplished will remain— 
and that includes the excellent rela- 
tions existing between Italy and the 
United States.” 0 
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FELICIANO 


Little Gems 


Ce arleton Varney has done 
it all. He has designed 
residential interiors, grand 
hotels—literally, the Grand 
Hotel on Mackinac Island 
(AD, Aug. 1981) is a signature 
work of his—and furniture; 
he has written biographies 
and a novel; and now, with 
his sons, he is designing jew- 
elry. But very special jewelry. 
“What Varney & Sons makes 
is going to pull together a lot 
of things I’ve done in my 
life and career,” he says. For 
a start Varney has designed 
14-karat-gold Chippendale 
chairs one inch high and a 
half-inch wide with jeweled 
‘cushion-cut” seats that hang 
on 14-karat-gold chains as 
pendants (below). If a client 
has a “cushion-cut” stone the 
right size, Varney’s crew will 
install it. Coming in the fu- 
ture are other items of furni- 
ture—a grand mirror, for one. 
Soon you'll be able to furnish 
an entire little house with 
gold-jewelry furniture. “] 
wanted a relationship be- 
tween the product and who 
Iam,” Carleton Varney de- 
clares. Carleton Varney at the 
Greenbrier, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, WV 
24986; 304-536-1362. Varney 
& Sons, Trump Tower, 721 
Fifth Ave., New York 10022; 
212-371-1175. 





COURTESY TURNER ANTIQUES 








Aesthetic Principles 


Architect Robert A. M. Stern has uncovered 


‘ the pleasures of late-19th-century Aesthetic 


Movement furniture in a new locale. William 
Turner, sometime filmmaker, former North 
Carolina resident and longtime collector of 
Aesthetic Movement furniture, china and sil- 
ver, has opened a shop in the Manhattan 
Avenue Antiques Center. Turner Antiques 
boasts unusual American pieces (most pure 
Aesthetic Movement work was made in En- 
gland), along with vintage English furniture. 
Among the former are a ca. 1875 suite com- 
posed of a maple bed, dresser, two chairs and 
a washstand, made by Mitchell and Rammels- 
berg of Cincinnati. Turner’s other pieces range 
from a massive ebonized sideboard with con- 
trasting light-wood panels and panels of bro- 
caded fabric to a small Gothic Revival jewel 
cabinet (left) and a Herter Brothers library 
table. Turner Antiques, 760 Madison Ave., 
New York 10021; 212-772-0035. 





Barometers of the Times 


After a career on Wall Street, 
Frank Vitale turned to anoth- 
er interest of many years— 
collecting antique clocks— 
and decided to become a 
dealer. “With his investor's 
mind he knew which clocks 
to buy,” says his wife and 
partner, Linda Vitale, “and 
the collection of 17th-, 18th- 
and 19th-century European 
masterpieces is a prize one.” 
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At Vitale & Vitale, the late- 
17th-century English master 
Thomas Tompion is repre- 
sented by two clocks—a ca. 
1680 chinoiserie tall case and 
a 1685 ebony bracket clock— 
and Jean Antoine Lepine is 
represented by a 1789 long- 
case clock made for Gou- 
verneur Morris, the Ameri- 
can diplomat. Vitale, who 
built a grand Palladian gal- 
lery in Spring Lake, a Vic- 
torian resort town on the 
New Jersey shore, says his fa- 
vorites among the collection 
are the unusual 18th- and 
early-19th-century clocks 
that show the day, the 
month, the solar system 
or.the zodiac as well as 
the time (right). “In 
those days clocks were 
the reference for every- 
thing,” he says. Vitale & 
Vitale, 315 Morris Ave., 
Spring Lake, NJ 08730; 908- 
449-3000. 
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Bie.der.mei.er 


ed, tbs the movt difficult style to spell, but tf you purchase 
an entire office, complete with wainscoting and coffered ceiling, 
well supply you with flash cardé to help you learn. ; 
Tf you buy a home theater in this style, we'll provide personal spelling instructions. . 
And of your purchase ts large enough, | 
you'll be free to call ws any time to have us spell it for you. 
Biedermeier, Art Nouveau, Rococo Southwest, Louis XVI, Emptre, Neocladvic... 
we not only know how to spell all of these styles 


but how to create works of art in them. 


asterworks in wood. ee for every room in your house. 


1570 LEWis STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 


| | 


MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental and European Rugs in the World. 


8600 Melrose Ave 

LOS ANGELES 
California 90069 USA 
Telephone 310 652 9999 


MANSOUR 


Serving the Design Trade Internationally. 


63-64 Park Lane 
LONDON 

W1Y 3TE United Kingdom 
Telephone 071 499 5601 





TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
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The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 


Eetabliahad 1047 10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 


OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


152 North Central Avenue 


downtown Los Angeles 


213.621.2766 











PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 


Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Y 30,000 sq.ft. Showroom & Warehouse 
JAN . oom Bytes 1934 West Adams Boulevard 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF Los Angeles, CA. 90018 
EUROPEAN ANTIQUES Tel:(213)735-6392 * Fax:(213)735-6240 







A) A Pair of large Gilt-Bronze Mounted Gas Wall Lights (now electrified) with Flame Glass Shades. B) A North Italian Walnut, Marquetry and Ivory Inlaid Bedroom Suite, 
Attributed to Angelo Lanata, Comprising of a Double Bed, Two Night Stands and a Vanity. C) A Nepoleon Ill Rosewood & Mahogany Marquetry Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
"Cartonnier" by Forest, A Paris. D) A Pair of French Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze Wall Lights with a Cherub Term holding Three Scrolling Arms, height 29 inches. E) A 
Napoleon Ill Three Piece Gilt Bronze Clock set with Silver Cherubs F) A Fine Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted Bombe commode with marble top, 
Signed:Nelson. G) A French Boudoir Marquetry Inlaid Grand Piano by Pleyel Wolff & Co., Paris, Circa 1887. H) A Louis XVI style Ormoulou-Mounted Kingwood and 
Chinoiserie Lacquer Side Cabinet. 1) A Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze mounted Walnut & Tulipwood Cabinet with Breche D'Alep Marble top. J) A Fine Pair of Tulipwood 
and Giit-Bronze Mounted Louis XV Style Side tables. Signed: Escalier De Cristal, Paris. K) A Louis XV Style French Vernis Martin Display Cabinet L) An Extraordinary Fine Italian 
19th Century Craved Carrara Marble and Wrought Iron Wishing Well in High Relief with Cherubs Playing Musical Instruments. M) A Louis XVI Style Ormoulou and Sevres 
Mounted Tulipwood Heart Bed and Armoire Signed: Dietz, Ebeniste A Paris. *A15 MINUTE VHS VIDEO TAPE IS AVAILABLE *** *** NEW SHIPMENT*** 
OPEN M-F 9:30AM-4:30PM -SAT 10AM-1PM “ ALSO SEE OUR ADS IN ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST JUNE & OCTOBER 1993 ISSUES " 


Louis XIV-XV-XVI ® Country French ® Salon Suites ® Empire ® Vitrines © Clocks ® Desks ® Alabaster ® Trumou's 












e ltalian Renaissance ® 300 Chandeliers ® Dining, Bedroom Suites @ Wall Lights ® Center Tables ® Sevres ® Mantels ® Wrought Iron ® Stained Glass ® Gold Leaf ® 
@ SU! @ SUSSSIOUIYD @ SHUIIUIEd @ PIGE|SPULD @ SOUP!d @ S,9/9YOJO| @ CUUSI/\ @ SOPOWLUOD @ SUIEJUNOS @ UlE|S0104 @SO8ZU0IG @ Wid> e SIOUI\ @ GuN|djnos ajquey\ e 
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Passage du Lyon Or, acrylic on canvas, 45.5 x 35 inches 
Passage du Lyon d'Or also available as a limited edition serigraph 


THOMAS 
PRADZYNSKI 


NEW PAINTINGS-ORIGINAL SERIGRAPHS 


1 CL LLL CL 
CAG LLY LLL eR 
R.S.VP. Required 415-296-7896 


Artist will be in attendance to autograph and dedicate his _ 
premiere limited edition book, 74omas Pradzynski: Modern Realist 


_ CALDWELISNYDER 


28 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94108 ‘Tel: 415-296-7896 Fax: 415-392-4609 
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Chelsea Harbour Design Centre, 
three atrium spaces clustered in 
Chelsea Harbour, is fast becoming 
the centralized venue for fabric 
showrooms in London. With free 
parking and 18 vendors under one 
roof, it will inevitably be the first 
stop for designers during Chelsea 
Design Week in March. 

Among the notable showrooms is Liberty of London (71-351- 
2334). Besides its archival collection of Art Nouveau fabrics and 
traditional English florals, Liberty has expanded into plain 
weaves and commissioned a monochrome Silhouettes line of six 
cotton patterns. Saadian (top left) features Commedia dell’Arte 
characters; Hammada has caricatures of monkeys, beggars and 
soldiers; and Baraka has sea monsters swimming amid man-of- 
war ships and pipe-smoking sailors. Liberty’s latest collection is 
Tamerlano, with antique Middle Eastern images in somber 
blues, golds and siennas, which is currently available only in the 
UK.—Liberty’s other fabrics are distributed in the US. through 
Beacon Hill. Colors are the forte at the Silk Gallery (71-351- 
1790), a young textile design company specializing in handwo- 
ven Thai, Indian and European silks. Prints are also available on 
moiré, cotton and muslin, and “one-off” colors can be printed to 
clients’ specifications. Persephone, Demeter and Despina are all 
hand-painted taffetas in pinks, lilacs and gold. The company 
had never had a showroom until it opened in Chelsea Harbour. 
“We realized the fun was here,” says the designer, Kathryn Hor- 
bye. Turnell & Gigon (71-351-5142) offers fabrics that are French 
in inspiration and in brighter colors than are usually found in 
England. The firm acts as the agent for makers of Italian damasks 
and decorative weaves, and co-owner Monique Gigon works 
with them to adapt designs for the English market. They are also 
agents for Lee Jofa. Every four months a different decorator is in- 
vited to design the window display. William Yeoward recently 
used Turnell & Gigon’s linen toiles for a sofa, wallcovering and 
draperies, and Heathmatt for a stool and pillows (above left). Over 
the last 100 years, Ramm, Son & Crocker (71-352-0931) has col- 
lected some 17,000 documents of 18th- and 19th-century de- 
signs, and its fabrics are as faithful as possible to the originals. 


MOXINS31ON V 





Mostare traditional glazed chintzes, such as Whitchurch, Cheriton 
and Twyford (near left); the company also does linen blends, cot- 
tons, jacquards, antique linen velvets and silk damasks. 
Percheron (71-580-5156), established in 1898, is the exclusive 
UK. distributor for ten companies (Rubelli of Italy among them). 
While Percheron has a reputation for traditional fabrics and 
damasks with a European feel, it has added more contemporary 
designs and now has 40,000 fabrics, including 130 hues of silk 
taffeta, and toiles de Jouy printed in the original method em- 
ploying engraved copper rollers. Wendy A. Cushing (71-351- 
5796) experiments with handmade passementerie, extending 
traditional techniques in more contemporary directions. The tas- 
sels on the cushions that hold the crown jewels in the Tower of 
London were made by her, and she did the fringing for the re- 
cent restoration of Hampton Court. Another maker of hand- 
made trimmings is G. J. Turner (71-376-5709), who has a more 
traditional approach and holds the Royal Warrant. Turner has 
been manufacturing since 1899, and while it utilizes computer- 
generated designs, some of its looms have been in operation for 
nearly a century. Brunschwig & Fils (71-351-5797) has its only 
European showroom in Chelsea Harbour, and offers its full col- 
lections of fabrics, wallcoverings, furniture, lamps and trim- 
mings. Because color tastes vary between countries, says Murray 
Douglas, Brunschwig will soon have color combinations on 
computer so they can be remade to order. Afia Carpets (71-351- 
5858) carries its own designs as well as carpets from France and 
Holland. In addition to holding the Royal Warrant, Afia works 
with English Heritage to reproduce historic carpets. Zimmer & 
Rohde (71-351-7115) has over 100 hues of silks, plain weaves and 
jacquards, and is the representative for Jack Lenor Larsen. 

Not in Chelsea Harbour but close by is Beaumont & Fletcher. 
Specializing in what it calls “decayed elegance,” the three-year- 
old firm has fabrics in “gentle colors” taken from 18th- and 19th- 
century documents. Among the designs are Hopflower and 
Baroque Floral (below). Beaumont also has a collection of uphol- 
stered furniture, hand-carved chairs, mirrors and lighting. Beau- 
mont & Fletcher, 134 Lots Rd., London SW10 ORJ; 71-376-8608. 
Designer John Stefanidis also has a showroom in nearby 
Chelsea Wharf. Of late, 18th-century Spitalfield silks inspired 
Emma, from the Grandee Collection, and 16th-century Turkish 
pottery influenced Turquerie (below 
right), from his Iznik Collection. 
John Stefanidis & Associates, Unit 7, 
Chelsea Wharf, Lots Rd., London 
SW 10 0QJ; 71-376-3999. 








COURTESY BEAUMONT & FLETCHER 
HENRY BOURNE 
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COURTESY CASTELLO DI BELGIOIOSO 
























Notes from Italy 


The tenth antiques fair at Castello di Belgioioso near the . 
Lombardy town of Pavia will be held March 20—April 4. 
Built in the 14th century for the Visconti family and 
owned by the Barbiano di Belgioioso family for several 
hundred years, the castle (left) has a garden inspired by 
Versailles and huge magnolia trees on the grounds. 
Among the 62 exhibitors will be Fallani Best from Flor- 
ence, specializing in Art Déco and 20th-century objects, 
and the Cocozza Gallery in Rome, with 18th-century 
furniture. Isola from Vercelli will have old masters and a 
special section devoted to antique majolica and 18th-cen- 
tury albarelli vases from Savona, and Milan’s Teardo 
Gallery will offer antique silver, including a collection of 
Jugendstil and Art Nouveau. Castello di Belgioioso, Via Garibal- 
di 1, 27011 Pavia; 382-970525 . . . Furrer,a company based in Car- 
rara, is introducing the Marmotappeto—literally, a marble car- 
pet. Each preassembled Marmotappeto (left) measures approxi- 
mately 8 by 6% feet, comes in four individually packed panels 
and can be used on the floor or as murals or tabletops. The six 
limited-edition inlaid patterns were inspired by the Renaissance 
and are made of different and sometimes rare marbles. Furrer, 
Via Covetta 2, 54031 Carrara; 585-858494. 





Down in Del Mar 


hen Steve Chase escapes to his beach re- 

treat in Del Mar, north of San Diego, he 
remains on the lookout for unusual furnishings 
and accessories. 

Peck & Peck specializes in Balinese and In- 
donesian imports. “The owners are highly se- 
lective in bringing in Dutch colonial antiques 
and pieces made with old wood that still have 
interesting patinas,” notes Chase. Jim Peck says 
he looks for pieces that reflect both the indige- 
nous culture and the influence of the Dutch. 
“They're a paradoxical mix of adventurous 
world traders and the most conservative peo- 
ple I know—and it shows in the furniture.” 





Peck & Peck’s stock (below right) ranges from 
Dutch colonial teak, such as a Madura bench, 
bedframes, armoires, cabinets and tables, to 
seed chests and whimsical carved and painted 


animals. Peck & Peck, 135 S. Pacific Coast Hwy., 
Solana Beach, CA 92075; 619-481-6666. 
Dupuis, the southern California branch of 
the Mexican company, carries ‘colonial Mexi- 
can reproduction furniture painted in deep 
reds, browns and umbers,” says Chase. ‘A lot of 
it is very sophisticated, but it also works ina 
rustic setting. And it’s a great source for table 
accessories.” The business began in 1972, when 
founder Coco Dupuis sold collected items out 
of her house in Mexico City. Still family-owned, 
Dupuis has ceramics, linens and painted furni- 
ture (below left) manufactured in Mexico City 
using 18th-century techniques. Chase recently 
picked up a trestle table, a folk-style still life, 
tabletop items and a full-length mirror in a 
wood frame. Dupuis, 1555 Camino Del Mar, 
Suite 207, Del Mar, CA 92014; 619-793-0109. 


























COURTESY DUPUIS 


VERN SALZBRUNN 
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LENDON FLANNAGAN 








New on the Block 


Adam Blackman gravitates 
toward modernism, such as a 
Marcel Breuer desk. David 
Cruz says he tends more to- 
ward the ethnic, pointing out 
a pair of prison carvings from 
Brazil. Together they com- 
prise Blackman-Cruz, a new 
shop (below) where such Los 
Angeles designers as Tom 
Beeton, Frank Pennino and 
Michael Smith are heading. 
Interspersed with the iron 
and steel ‘40s and ‘50s cabi- 


















nets, desks and chairs, ‘20s 
warehouse lights, railroad 
station clocks, architectural 
elements and Kimon Nico- 
laides sketches are mirrors 
Cruz designed and a contem- 
porary jewel-toned linen-vel- 
vet sofa. “It’s not granny’s an- 
tiques shop,” says Blackman. 
“I like the dramatic, and I like 
pieces with battle scars.” Ex- 
amples of Cruz’s graphic de- 
sign background prevail: A 
19th-century wrought-iron 
horse trough was topped 
with marble to create a con- 
sole, then he commissioned 
a mate, “since people like 
consoles in pairs.” Black- 
man Cruz, 800 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069; 


310-657-9228. () 








The Best Place In The World To Buy 
Fine Paintings Is Dixon & Dixon of Royal 





The reasons? We carry the world’s largest inventory of fine quality 18th, 19th and early 20th century original oil 
paintings (landscapes, marines, genres, sporting scenes, portraits, still lifes from $1,500 to $100,000) at prices 


‘ considerably lower than top galleries worldwide, whether New York, London, Paris, or elsewhere--backed by the 


strongest guarantee in the world. Color photographs upon yequest at 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282, plus details of 
our famous Buy Without Leaving Home program. 

Pictured above: “Dutch Fishergirl,” a delightful and charming original oil painting (overall 34-1/4” x 42-1/8”) by the distinguished 
Scottish artist, John McGhie, Royal Academy. Signed, on canvas. 


DIXON 
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Fine paintings for individuals, designers, corporate offices, institutions, museums and foundations. We also 
specialize in 18th and 19th century English and French antique furniture, estate jewelry and old Oriental rugs. 
Visit our world famous galleries at 237 and 301 Royal Street plus 321 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 70130 in 
the heart of our great city’s historic French Quarter. 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282. 








It Not Only Says 
It Says You Beat Eve 











You've Arrived, 
one Else There. 








The 280-Horsepower Lincoln Mark VIII 


By their very nature, luxury cars are intended to 
enhance your image. Most, however, do very little for your 
heart rate. Not the Lincoln Mark VIII. 

Its 32-valve, 280-horsepower Four-Cam V-8 reaches 
60 miles per hour in a heart-pounding 7.8 seconds. 
However, should it become necessary to exercise restraint, 
we’ve also included standard 4-wheel anti-lock brakes. 
And a revolutionary suspension that automatically lowers 
the car at high speed for better handling and less wind 
resistance. So the Mark VIII doesn’t just hold the road, it 
sinks its teeth into it. 

To find out more, call 1 800 446-8888. Or, better yet, 
visit your Lincoln dealer for an invigorating test drive. 

You’ll find that while most luxury cars speak 
quietly of your accomplishments, the Mark VIII is one car 
that’s not afraid to raise its voice. 


The Lincoln Mark VIII. Drive everything else first. 


}f LINCOLN 


What A Luxury Car Should Be 
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IF HEAVEN HAD A LIVING ROOM, IT WOULD SURELY BE 
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Perfectly beautiful...fairly glowing with integrity...utterly 
serene. In a word; heavenly. The kind of room that invites 
reflection; encourages a larger, sunnier, more philosophical 


view of life. Upholstery from Henrendon can, indeed, 


produce that effect. ie results, perhaps, of our absolute 


commitment to excellence; to a level of craftsmanship all 
too often absent from the things we buy. Standards of 
construction that routinely exceed those others would find 
acceptable; expert tailoring of the kind we used to take for 
granted, but seldom see today. And a range of superb 
designer fabrics that are...well; celestial. After all, isn’t 
this what living should be about? For the complete 
upholstery catalog, send $17.50 to Henrendon, Dept. A24, 
Morganton, North Carolina 28655. Or, if you prefer, call 
1-800-444-3682 to order by 
Mastercard or Visa. We'd 


love to hear from you. 


HENREDON 





COVER: A. marble-floored ‘ro- 


tunda and a gilt-and-rosewood 
Regency table transforma New 
York -City apartment's entrance 
hall Interior “design by Juan 
Pablo Molyneux. Photography by 
Billy Cunningham. See page 106. 
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Classical Foundation for Manhattan 

An Upper East Side Residence Develops Architectural Bones 
Interior Design by Juan Pablo Molyneux 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





Updating a Vintage Los Angeles Interior 

Stripped-Down Backdrops Highlight a Designer’s Spirited Collections 
Interior Design by Jerry Leen 

Text by Marilyn Bethany 

Before Photography by David Zanzinger 

In-Progress Photography by Peter Valli 

After Photography by John Vaughan 
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Robert A. M. Stern Renovates His Own East Hampton Retreat 
Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern, FAIA 
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New Energy Pumps Up a Tired Prewar Apartment 

Interior Design by Bunny Williams 

Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Boston Revival 

Infusing a Venerable Town House with Light and Symmetry 
Architecture by Lindsay Associates, Inc. 

Interior Design by William Hodgins, Asp 
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Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Richard Mandelkorn 


A Walk-up Renaissance 

Illusions of Grandeur Enrich a Small New York Space 
Interior Design by Thomas Britt, AsID 

Text by Nicholas Shrady 

Before and In-Progress Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Manhattan Magic Trick 

Creating Something from Nothing at the Sherry-Netherland Hotel 
Interior Design by Juan Montoya, AsID 

Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





San Francisco Salvation 

Opening Up the Interiors of a Nob Hill Apartment 

Interior Design by Scoi' C. Lamb, AsiD 

Text by Joan Chatfield-laylor/Photography by John Vaughan 
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As I See It #9 in a series 

David Jonason, Ryszard Horowitz 
‘Shaping The Flow’ 

Air Brush Illustration/Photography 





THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


What kind of shape is your water in? Ours is actually quite fascinating. Especially when it waves and curls 
out of the Flume™ spout of our Alterna” Faucet. Choose your favorite handle inset (they’re changeable) and 
let's turn on! See Yellow Pages for a Kohler Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio and idea 
book, send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept. ACD, Kohler, W! 53044 or call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. 267, 


© 1989 by Kohler Co. 
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SCHUMACHER. 


CLASS 1c DESIGN 


FABRICS. TRIMMINGS, WALLCOVERINGS & CARPETS 
SCHUMACHER IS AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS. FOR A 
DESIGNER IN YOUR AREA, CALL 1-800-332-3384. FEATURED: CHERUBS 











TO SOME, HANDCRAFTING 
A CAR OUT OF ALUMINUM — 
MAY SEEM EXTREME.  ~ 


WE COULDN'T AGREE MORE. — 


eee 





Ts MID-ENGINE, 270-horsepower Acura sidered too great, no method too unconventional. Wh 


NSX was designed to be nothing short of a benchmark of should explain why the NSX is the only all-aluming 


: 
automotive engineering. To achieve this, no cost was con- production car in the world. And why the NSX is or 
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rked on by a team as meticulously hand-assembled as should indicate, those were never our top priorities. Call 
car itself. There may be quicker, more economical ways 1-800-TO-ACURA for the dealer nearest you. 


constructing a car. But as one look at the Acura NSX SOME THINGS ARE WORTHTHE PRICE. ACUIRA 


All Designs ©1993 Photo: Fred Lindholm 


BUTLER’S TRAY & SU SU CANOPY BED 


| HE FARMHOUSE COLLECTION, INC. 


is a Selection of unique hand-crafted 
furniture and architectural elements 
reminiscent of the 18th and 19th 
century countrysides of Europe and 
America. Our beds, armoires, 
buffets, cabinets, chests of drawers, 
and tables have individualized 
finishes of hand-rubbed natural 
woods or painted and gesso 
surfaces. Many pieces incorporate 
metallic leafing and painted motifs 
which evoke the efforts of time 
gone by. Custom orders to designer 


specifications available. 


THE FARMHOUSE 
COLLECTION" 


For information or catalog. please call 
208-788-3187 - FAX 208-788-4767 
Hailey. Idaho 


DESIGNER SHOWROOMS: 
Atlanta— Ainsworth Noah 
Chicago/Minneapolis/Troy —Rozmallin 
Dallas/Houston—John Edward Hughes 
Dania—Design West 
Denver/Los Angeles/San Diego 
—Kneedler Fauchere 
New York—Profiles 
San Francisco—C.L. McRae 
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INTRODUCING OUR NEW NECKTIE COLLECTION 
CHANEL BOUTIQUES: NEW YORK, BEVERLY HILLS, COSTA MESA, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ARMSTRONG 
INLAID COLOR.” 
IT'S NOT JUST PRINTED 
ON THE FLOOR. 


IT IS THE FLOOR. 


Deep-down richness of color and a uniquely handcrafted 
look are what give Solarian” Inlaid Color™ floors 
their remarkable beauty. 


Choose from dozens of stylish colors and patterns, 
all with the easy care you expect from a Solarian floor. 


See for yourself. Visit a nearby Floor Fashion Center. 


Call 1-800-233-3823 for the one nearest you. 





Millions of tiny grains of color, applied layer by layer, create the 
uniquely rich, handcrafted look of a Solarian Inlaid Color floor. 


(Armstrong 


The Height of Fashion Right at Your Feet 
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‘ex New American 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 


and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, in 
limited quantities, 
unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 


To those who appreci- 
ate the best, to those 
who can accept no less, we offer the 
opportunity to invest in excellence 
which will endure. 











The Railroad Baron's Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, S C 29201 803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO ¢« COLUMBIA ¢ DALLAS ¢ DANIA 
DENVER * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK *¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and can be 
credited at time of purchase. 


* RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and features of the bed 
are trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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Decorators Source 
Over 50 Years 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
niture in a spacious atmosphere 
designed to help you create your 
own individual environment. 

Visit our trade showroom and 
select from our vast collection of 
Formal and Country Furnishings 
for living rooms, dining rooms, 
bedrooms. 

Each item is carved by hand in 
the classic design of the period and 
signed by the woodcarver; uphol- 
stered pieces are finished to your 
specifications with hand-tied coil 
springs and white goose down. 


Complete Design Service. 


Mon.-Fri. 10-6 (Thur. 10-7) 
Sat.—Sun. 11-5 
111 E.27 Street NY NY 10016 
212-686-1760 
Fax: 212-686-2970 








LETTERS FROME READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


Because I am a nursery grower who 
provides plants for residential land- 
scapes, I feel personally involved with 
the work that you present in your 
publication. I was very moved by 
your article on Steven Ehrlich (Archi- 
tecture, October 1993). Not only do 
you clearly show the exceptional de- 
sign of the dwelling, but you also give 
recognition to the extraordinary pro- 
fessionals who contributed to the 
project—to Luis Ortega for the hand- 
some interior that both complements 
and enhances the structural design; 
to Robert Cornell, whose understated 
landscape utilizes the richness and 
variety in color and texture of our 
native California plants; and finally, 
to project architect Jim Schmidt and 
senior designer Melvin Bernstein. I 
have followed Bernstein's work in Los 
Angeles for several years and have 
been touched by the integrity of his 
work. I see Bernstein as one of the 
young architects leading Los Angeles 
into the twenty-first century. 
Steve Beimel 
Agoura, California 


Kudos to Steven Ehrlich for his com- 
pelling residential design. It was re- 
freshing to read about southern Cali- 
ifornia architecture that actually uses 
light and climate to its advantage. All 
too many buildings in the region— 
with walls where there could be win- 
dows and roofs where there could be 
skylights—might as well have been 
built in the Northeast. 
Theodore Pope 
San Francisco, California 


I never miss an issue of your maga- 
zine. As a second-generation Colom- 
bian, I especially welcome stories on 
Latin America, and | am happy to see 
that you've discovered interior de- 
signer Juan Montoya (“Hacienda La 
Carolina,” October 1993). 
Luisa Thompson 
Cali, Colombia 





Thank you for the excellent article 
in the October 1993 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest on my ancestral home Tai 
Fu Tai (Historic Houses). The photo- 
graphs by Jaime Ardiles-Arce came 
out beautifully and we, the Man fami- 
ly, are delighted that the story is so in- 
teresting and visually pleasing. 
Mrs. Yimmy Law 
Hong Kong 


I was very impressed with the An- 
tiques feature “American Moderne 
Furniture” in your October 1993 is- 
sue. The examples you showed were 
representative of the best that the pe- 
riod produced. I also enjoyed writer 
Avis Berman's text, which captured 
the spirit of the era, exploring the re- 
actions and attitudes surrounding the 
Art Moderne movement. 

Emilia Lopez 

Dallas, Texas 


As a quilt maker and collector, I was 
dismayed to see the way the light 
hit the quilt shown on page 179 in 
your October 1993 issue, in the fea- 
ture “Unstudied Spaces in Malibu.” 
Whether it’s a new or an old quilt, it 
deserves better. Fading and rotting of 
fibers are sure to occur. 
Sue Maglietta 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


In the story ‘A Chicago Collection,” 

the painting by Willem de Kooning 

reproduced on page 152 and iden- 

tified as “an untitled 1987 canvas” is in 
fact Untitled VIII, 1984. 

Jennifer D. Johnson 

Willem de Kooning Office 

New York, New York 


OK, OK, we get it! The rich don't 

cook. Could we please see some 

kitchens anyhow? Your many read- 

ers who do cook would all appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Ellen Bunting 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Wagner, Inc. C h ina 


The essence of ancient Chinese art captured on china to be treasured, to be prized for generations to come. 
—in the grace of its figures, the fragility of their colors, On Shown here with Sevres green border. Also available 


the enameled border, so like a jeweled diadem. A bow! + with Sevres blue. SHERLE WAGNER 
China 


Through Designers and Architects. 


To see the entire collection, please send ten dollars to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
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Since 1979 we've shown five remarkable 
houses by Antoine Predock, who has come to 
be regarded as one of the most adventurous 
and original architects working today. Next 
month we show our sixth Predock house, a 
wonderfully controlled concrete-and-glass 
structure on a tree-filled site near Dallas. Predock con- 
siders the house one of his best, and we're inclined to 
agree. Another highlight in the issue is author Sidney 
Sheldon’s classic Los Angeles house, originally de- 


JIM MCHUGH 





signed by architect Paul Williams. Just for 
fun, we invited Sheldon’s peer in bestseller- 
dom, Jackie Collins, to write the piece. Also 
in March are features on Anne Cox Cham- 
bers’s Georgian-style house in Atlanta, Sir 
Anthony Caro’s residence and sculpture 
studio in London and designer Linda Garland’s exotic 
compound on Bali. The photographs of Bali, in fact, are 
among the most beautiful we've ever run. Prepare for a 
Balinese land rush when the issue hits the stands. 


Rigs Rewte Editor-in-Chief 





Classical Foundation for Manhattan 

Looking to completely redo their Up- 
per East Side apartment, a New York 
couple with two children turned to 
Juan Pablo Molyneux. Although the 
building is classical, a previous remod- 
el had stripped the apartment of all ar- 
chitectural interest. After gutting the 
space, Molyneux created an interior 
laid out around one of his characteristically distinctive en- 
trance halls, in this case a marble-floored rotunda. The job 
involved “a lot of detail,” says Molyneux, but it seemed easy 
compared with other houses he is working on. “For proj- 
ects in Washington, D.C., and Brentwood, California, I’m 
doing the architecture, the interiors and the landscaping,” 
says the New York-based designer. And just in case he has 
any free time in between, Molyneux adds, “I’m also pro- 
ducing my own lines of furniture and fabrics.” See page 106. 





Juan Pablo Molyneux 


Updating a Vintage 
Los Angeles Interior 
While Jerry Leen, the cofounder and 
former co-owner of the antiques and re- 
productions concern Dennis and Leen, 
was renovating his 1920s Mediterra- 
i nean-style house in Los Angeles, he 
moved into a nearby apartment. “If 
you stay in an apartment during the 
work, you have less to worry about. I select one that’s com- 
fortable and attractive but unfurnished. I like to have my 
belongings around me.” With thirty years of experience— 
he has designed five houses of his own and, with former 





Jerry Leen 
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STEVEN BROOKE 


partner Leo Dennis, countless others for clients—Leen has 
discovered that refurbishing his own house isn’t much dif- 
ferent from redoing someone else’s. “Since we always inter- 
viewed our clients, we knew we had a meeting of the 
minds from the outset. We didn’t have to educate them or 
persuade them of our ideas—they already agreed,” he ex- 
plains. “My rooms are simple and architectural and take 
advantage of the light. They’re not the sort of places where 
you have to close the draperies so the sun doesn’t fade 
the avocado-colored carpet.” See page 114. 


An Architectural Evolution 

“The doctor didn’t follow his own best 
advice,” says architect Robert A. M. 
Stern about the renovation of his East 
Hampton, New York, house. “I did ex- 
actly what I tell my clients not to do. 
I've got a couple of rules for these types 
of projects that seem to work wonder- 
fully for everyone else—and I chose to 
ignore them. Rule number one, tear it down. I would have 
the owner of anything as problematic as my house start 
over with a new building. Number two, if you're going to 
remodel and live there at the same time, seal the place off: 
Half belongs to you, half belongs to the contractor. Well, in 
my case, it all belonged to the contractor!” Although he 
laughingly calls the experience “a nightmare,” it is evident 
that it wasn’t entirely unenjoyable. “I did manage to have 
the summers free. I insisted that construction stop by 
Memorial Day and start up again around the first of Octo- 
ber. Even then,” he admits, “we'd typically find a reason to 
drag it out until the Fourth of July.” See page 122. 





Robert A. M. Stern 


continued on page 20 
















TO PROVE THE NEW JENN-AIR WALL OVENS 
HAVE LARGER INTERIORS, 













WE CONSULTED THIS PANEL OF EXPERTS. 
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There’ big news at Jenn-Air Because our new ew 


@ 


wall ovens now offer you the largest interior cooking space of 
any 24" and 27" combined radiant/convection ovens. 
These Jenn-Air wall ovens offer fast, even, three-rack wd 


baking and fit cooking and baking pans that some other ovens can't. Turkeys, 


rib roasts and other oversized items are no problem in our ovens, which are up to 25 percent larger than some other wall ovens. 





is one smart cookie. For a brochure showing the Jenn-Air line and 


the name of your nearest dealer call 1- 800-JENN-AIR. 


MMM JENIN-AIR 
make SIGN OF A GREAT COOK. 


© 1993 Jenn-Air Company 


It uses sunlight to cool you. 
Air to protect you. 
And its always thinking of you. 


WeiavCrcemyam In a category of automobile where 


the machine so often selfishly monopolizes the attention, 
there is one luxury sedan that’ surprisingly sensitive to 
the needs of its driver. & The Mazda 929. % Thanks to 


an available Solar Powered Ventilation System that helps 


cool the cabin while its parked, the 929 makes you feel 
welcome from the moment you get in. & Drivers- and 
passengers-side air bags are ready to help protect you on 
the road. 28 Why, it even remembers to defog the windows 


when you turn on the windshield wipers. & Of course, 


Standard features include 4-wheel disc brakes with Anti-lock Brake System (ABS), 3.0L, DOHC, 24-valve V6 engine, automatic climate control, power 
on the 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. © 1993 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 








the 929 also offers the unflustered performance that back roads. 8 So before you purchase a luxury sedan, we 


discerning drivers expect from a fine car. The engine, urge you to give some serious thought to the Mazda 929. 
with 193 horsepower, is generous. And the suspension After all, it would do the same for you. 

thoughtfully adapts to cope with the alternating demands sie 
MmaZzDa 
of monotonous interstate or treacherous, serpentine IT JUST FEELS RIGHT? 





moonroof and a 36-month/50,000-mile, no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” limited warranty. See dealer for limited-warranty details. For a free brochure 
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continued from page 16 


Reimagining Park Avenue Style 

“The clients had purchased the resi- 
dence as part of an estate sale, so it had 
probably stayed in one family for a 
long time and hadn’t been redecorat- 
ed over and over again,” says Bunny 
Williams of a recent project, a prewar 
Park Avenue apartment. “That made it 
easier because I didn’t have to rip out 
any elaborate architecture or incorporate what another de- 
signer had done. It’s double work when you have to totally 
dismantle something just to get to the blank canvas on 
which you'll do your design. It’s always a challenge to keep 
faithful to an older place while at the same time moderniz- 
ing it. We put in a very complicated stereo system that re- 
quired all kinds of inventive wiring and concealments. 
That definitely wasn’t a concern when the apartment was 
originally built in the twenties!” See page 132. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


Bunny Williams 


Boston Revival 

“We had the luxury of space, which 
afforded us greater freedom for our 
ideas,” says interior designer William 
Hodgins, who collaborated with ar- 
chitect Lindsay Boutros-Ghali on a 
historic town house in Boston. “It’s un- 
usual to find an entirely intact house 
because so many have been divided up 
into separate apartments through the 
years. When my clients bought their 
residence it had already been taken apart for conversion to 
condominiums; we had to put it back together. The place 
dates to the 1870s, but we didn’t want to re-create exactly 
how it used to look—it was more important to capture the 
sense of it. That was the way the legendary John Fowler 
felt about redoing eighteenth-century English houses. If a 
total restoration wasn’t desired or possible, the feeling of 
how it once was would do.” See page 142. 





DAVID PHELPS 
HOSVv8 H313d 


William Hodgins 


Lindsay Boutros- 
Ghali 


A Walk-up Renaissance 

“He's like my son—we’ve been very 
close since he came here sixteen years 
ago,” says Thomas Britt of his associate 
Valentino Samsonadze, whose diminu- 
tive prewar apartment in Manhattan 
Britt helped redesign. Samsonadze, 
hailing from what was formerly Soviet 
Georgia, threw himself into the work 
of transforming the apartment—scrap- 
ing, spackling and painting, poring 
over fabrics in a downtown remnant warehouse and scour- 
ing flea markets and the streets of New York in search of 
bargains. “Tom gives me a lot of courage and direction,” he 
says. Now when he enters the apartment, “it’s like a re- 
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Valentino 
Samsonadze 
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birth,” he says. “My wife, Olga, and I like company, but I 
also enjoy spending time on my own. I get into loose cloth- 
ing that I bought in India and Morocco and read books 
about design and history. I light lots of candles and it feels 
like I’m living in the seventeenth century.” See page 150. 


Manhattan Magic Trick 

“Overall, the project took about six 
months,” says Juan Montoya of the 
apartment he designed for Lenorita 
Blanco in Manhattan's historic Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel. “When I first 
looked at the residence, it wasn’t any- 
thing. It had very little we could 
keep—just the living room mantel and 
some of the architectural elements in the bath. The place 
had only two principal rooms, and I know that some de- 
signers would have felt very constricted by the size, be- 
cause you have to pay so much attention to scale. Larger 
areas naturally allow for more diversity in choice, but a 
smaller one offers a challenge, and I can never resist a chal- 
lenge! Imagination isn’t limited by space.” See page 156. 
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Juan Montoya 


San Francisco Salvation 

“Having both built and remodeled sev- 
eral places, I’ve learned that remodel- 
ing requires an entirely different bag 
of tricks,” says San Francisco executive 
Bob Hill. “The one essential is getting 
your hands on the best detailed draw- 
ings that you can have made. Know- 
ing about the understructure of the 
building you're about to alter will save 
heartache and expense in every case. Other key elements 
are patience and a good time line. The last thing contrac- 
tors want is delay—they don’t purposely set up situations 
so that people will phone them on the weekend and groan. 
And an interior designer creates sense out of everything. 
Whenever I look at my Chippendale side chairs I think, My 
God, it would have taken me a hundred years to pick out 
that fabric.” “Bob knew exactly what he wanted in terms of 
spatial relationships,” says Scott C. Lamb, Hill's designer. 
“But he was absorbing the furnishings of a large house in a 
much smaller setting, and he realized there were limits to 
what he could make happen alone.” See page 164. 
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An Urban Renewal 

“I’ve always been interested in archi- 
tecture,” says interior designer Melvin 
Dwork, “so I’m most fascinated with 
renovations whenever they involve 
any kind of structural shifting.” Dwork 
recently remodeled an additional apart- 
ment for a past client and discovered 
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continued from page 20 


that “her needs were greater than could be provided for by 
the existing structure.” However, the opportunity to “fix 
the shell” was not the only benefit of the job, Dwork says. 
He cites the advantages of working with repeat clients: “Af- 
ter the first time, clients-have more confidence in you. I try 
to help them visualize things, because it all can be quite an 
abstraction up to a certain point. When you're going down 
that road a second or third time with someone, there's a 
communication factor that makes it very nice.” See page 172. 


Home Improvement in the City 
Penny Drue Baird’s collaboration with 
Irwin Weiner and a couple with a clas- 
sic prewar co-op on Park Avenue be- 
gan felicitously. Baird had thrown a 
party for a friend's birthday, and one of 
the guests turned out to be the couple's 
real estate agent. She asked if she could 
bring her clients by, since they had be- 
| gun their search for an interior design- 
| er. “Penny transformed her loft with creativity and a sense 
| of humor, which is what we wanted,” says the wife. “We're 
not very serious people.” The couple had redone three oth- 

er residences in the past, and they have the relaxed 
| confidence of veterans. “I draw an analogy to childbirth: 
It’s painful, but the results are worth it,” says the husband. 
‘And everybody behaved responsibly—I don’t remember 
falling through any floors.” See page 178. 
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Georgian Inspiration in Houston 

“Tt was just like an underground park- 
ing garage,” says designer Anthony P 
Browne of the first time he saw Jo- 
sephine Abercrombie’s apartment in 
a new Houston high rise. “It was ce- 
ment, cement, cement and columns.” 
Architect Edwin A. Eubanks agrees: 
“From the outside it looked like a 
finished apartment, but when you 
opened the door you stepped down 
fourteen or fifteen inches, and there 
weren't any interior walls.” But both 
Browne and Eubanks found working 
in a previously uninhabited space a 
welcome challenge. “It was the best 
kind of situation,” says Eubanks, “be- 
cause we had much more design flexi- 
bility.” Once walls were put up and 
floors added, Browne set to work giving the interior a 
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Georgian feeling. The apartment's best feature may well be 
the barrel vault in the living room, which is offset by finely 
detailed crown molding. The spaciousness of the room be- 
lies the apartment's small size—less than 2,000 square feet. 





| “I think that’s the big success,” says Eubanks. “It looks a lot 
| bigger than it is.” See page 186.0 
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SUSAN Mary ALsop is a historian and an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing writer. Her books 
include Yankees at the Court, The Congress 
Dances and Letters to Marietta. 


MariLyN BETHANY, a former design editor for 
New York magazine, now lives in Los Angeles. 


J. CARTER BROWN is director emeritus of the 
National Gallery of Art and chairman of the 
United States Commission of Fine Arts. He is 
also chairman of Ovation, the fine-arts televi- 
sion network. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor 
to Architectural Digest, lives in San Francisco. 


SUSAN CHEEVER, an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer, is the author of Home Before 
Dark, a biography of her father, John Cheever, 
and Treetops: A Family Memoir. A Woman's Life 
will be published in June by William Morrow. 


MIcHAEL ENNIS is the author of Byzantium and 
Duchess of Milan: A Novel of the Renaissance. 


MICHAEL FRANK'S essays and articles have ap- 
peared in The New York Times, the Los Angeles 
Times and Antaeus. 


PauL GOLDBERGER is a Pulitzer Prize-winning 
architecture critic and the culture editor for 
The New York Times. 


Caro_ Lutry, an American journalist who di- 
vides her time between Tokyo and New York, 
writes about art and architecture. 


Brooks Peters writes frequently about travel, 
design and the arts. 


NICHOLAS SHRADY lives in Madrid and writes 
for several publications, including The New 
York Times Book Review. 


JEFFREY SIMPSON is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing editor and the author of The Way Life 
Was, The American Family and The Hudson 
River 1850-1918. 
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RESCUING A RHODE ISLAND LANDM Ae 


THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 
By J. Carter Brown 





After a seven-year restoration, the Nightin- 
gale-Brown House in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, is open as the John Nicholas Brown 
Center for the Study of American Civiliza- 
tion. LEFT: The 1792 structure—long home to 
the Brown family—was suffering from rot, 
insect infestation and inadequate framing. 


BELOW: The house following the restora- 
tion. RIGHT: To fund the project, a rare cir- 
ca 1760-70 desk and bookcase made for 
Nicholas Brown by John Goddard was sold 
at Christie's for $12.1 million, a record price. 
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COURTESY CHRISTIE'S NEW YORK 


hroughout the years of my grow- 

ing up in the old family house in 
Providence—traditionally described 
as the largest wood-frame house 
to survive from eighteenth-century 
America—we were accustomed to 
living with crooked walls and slant- 
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LEFT: So that the damage to the foundation sills ing floors, and hearing the creaks as 
behind the front steps could be fully explored, the wind blew in on stormy nights 
the portico was lifted away. BELOW: New steps from Narragansett Bay. Built in 1792, 


were made, in part from salvaged brownstone. 


the Nightingale-Brown House, at 357 
Benefit Street, with its heavily rusti- 
cated quoins and elaborate balus- 
trades, was one of half a dozen great 
houses erected in Providence in the 
early national period, and the irregu- 
larities of these venerable mansions 
were regarded by everyone as the dis- 
tinctive charm of age. In fact, my fa- 
ther, the late John Nicholas Brown, 
had had his choice of which family 
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it the enduring value that goés into every handcrafted and hand finished piece in the 
lection. To receive our 100-page, full-color portfolio showcasing McGuire furniture, please 
nd $10.00 to McGuire AD2-94, 151 Vermont Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. We invite 


ou to visit a McGuire showroom with your interior designer, architect or furniture dealer. 
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THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 





ABOVE: Russell Laboissonniere cuts away 
rotted wood from a principal rafter of the 
roof. New timbers were then pieced in- 
to the existing section. Most of the roofing 
materials were taken away and restored. 





ABOVE: Once the rotted timbers were re- 


placed or reinforced, they were covered 
with rough-sawn pine boards. The house 
was then given a lead-coated copper roof. 


continued from page 26 


house to raise us in, this or the 1786 
John Brown House, called by John 
Quincy Adams “the most magnificent 
and elegant private mansion I have 
ever seen on this continent.” 

Though the John Brown House 
was built of brick, Pa felt that if our 
own wood home across the street had 
been substantial enough for genera- 
tions of our ancestors, it would be 
suitable for him. My mother’s book 
collecting shed a different light on 
this decision. She had a lifelong fasci- 
nation with the history of military 
costume, and over the years, as she 
assembled what would become per- 
haps the world’s premier collection of 
reference materials on the subject, 
cases full of her prints, drawings, lead 
soldiers, and books shelved behind 
books began to fill the upper floors of 
the house. Downstairs, we began to 


ABOVE RIGHT: The Browns asked the res- 
toration team to preserve such elements as 
the uneven texture of the north facade. 
RIGHT: Scaffolding and a plastic enclosure 
allow carpenters to remove the sheathing. 
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BELOW: The clapboards were carefully returned to their original positions. Dur- 
ing the project it was discovered that the house had been painted various shades 
of yellow, and after consulting with the architect, the family chose a historic color. 
The garden was restored to approximate Frederick Law Olmsted's 1892 plan. 
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THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 





ABOVE: Before the interior finishes could 
be refurbished, the plaster and lath were 
stripped from the entrance hall so the walls 
and ceiling could be bolstered. The pedi- 
ment over the door is original to the house. 


It seemed as if 
the only thing keeping 
the house up was its 
last coat of paint. 





ABOVE: Since the Zuber wallpaper that 
had lined the hall couldn’t be saved, three 
new sets were ordered. Gerald Plante, on 
the scaffold, and Robert Kelly install pan- 
els depicting panoramic American scenes. 


RIGHT: A circa 1800 shelf clock from Mas- 
sachusetts rests atop a George III table. The 
family crest is on the chairs flanking a 48- 
star American flag and a four-star admiral’s 
flag that belonged to John Nicholas Brown. 
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notice bows in the walls and splits in 
the scenic wallpaper murals along the 
walls of the central hall. 

In 1967 my parents engaged Irving 
B. Haynes, Providence’s distinguished 
restoration architect, to look into the 
matter. When they demurred at his 
recommendation of a full-scale struc- 
tural analysis, his alternative sugges- 
tion was to lighten the load, and so 
my mother began preparations to 
transfer the Anne S. K. Brown Mili- 
tary Collection to the library of neigh- 
boring Brown University, following 
the tradition of my grandfather. 

It was only after my parents’ life- 
times of residence in the house that 
we began to realize the full implica- 
tions of those charming bulges and 
cracks. The family—now headed by 
my elder brother, Nicholas Brown, 
director of the National Aquarium 
in Baltimore, and very much involv- 
ing our younger sister, Angela Brown 
Fischer, the managing partner of 
the Brown Land Company in Provi- 
dence—had decided to establish the 
John Nicholas Brown Center for the 


Study of American Civilization and to 
transform the old house into a facility 
for visiting scholars and public pro- 
grams. We again called upon Irving B. 
Haynes and Associates to review the 
framing and the mechanical and elec- 
trical systems of the old house and, if 
necessary, to bring them up to date. 
Their initial inspections revealed that 
the Nightingale-Brown House was 
in a dire state. In fact, the structur- 
al engineers, the Yoder Engineering 
Group, reported that it was in a con- 
dition of imminent collapse. 

Their investigations began inno- 
cently enough. Viewing the building 
with a fresh eye, Robert P Emlen, the 
center’s new director, alerted the ar- 
chitects to a springy floor here or a 
worrisome crack there. The massive 
timber frame was concealed within 
the elegant finishes of the house, and 
the architects could only speculate 
about the original design and subse- 
quent changes to its structure. A gen- 
eral-contracting firm, E. W. Burman, 
was selected for its expertise in reno- 
vating occupied spaces, and the team 
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THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 
continued from page 30 


began exploring the most obvious 
points of failure. 

One of the most prominent fea- 
tures of the skyline of Providence’s 
College Hill is the sight of four great 
chimneys rising above the roofline of 
the Nightingale-Brown House. With 
three full stories of residential space, 
the house originally had a dozen fire- 
places. Following the stress cracks 
around the great kitchen fireplace 
led us to the stone base in the thir- 
teen-foot-deep cellar, where, behind 
the whitewashed plaster, we discov- 
ered that the chimneys had been built 
on wooden cribbing, whose oak 
beams were severely compromised 
by moisture penetration. Between rot 
and insect infestation, the chimney 
base was giving way. Upon stripping 
away the plaster walls around the 
kitchen fireplace we got our first 
glimpse of the post-and-beam con- 
struction—the chimney stack had list- 


RIGHT: The pine paneling in the dining 
room, which occupied an English manor 
house in about 1730, was removed while 
the joists and chimney girt were reinforced 
with steel. BELOW: Richard Staigg’s por- 
trait of John Nicholas Brown | is dated 1871. 
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ABOVE: Dennis St. Germain installs a re- 
production of the 1936 wallpaper that once 
lined the drawing room. RIGHT: Circa 1795 
French paintings offset the mantel. The 
circa 1800 tables are from Rhode Island. 








ed so badly that it had leaned into the 
frame and was pulling it apart. 

Meanwhile, at the front of the 
house, carpenters examining more 
bulges also checked the condition of 
the sills; when they removed the wa- 
ter table they too found rot and ter- 
mite damage. Evidently the bulges 
were being caused by the weight of 
the house compressing the walls on- 
to what remained of the sills. Decay 
could be seen from the corners of the 
house to where the sills disappeared 
behind the foundation of the front 
portico. The only way to assess the 
extent of the damage was to continue 
to expose the frame, and the contrac- 
tor called in a crane to lift away the 
portico. When the brownstone steps 
below it were removed, we discov- 
ered the rot extending across the en- 
tire fifty-five-foot width of the house. 
There were posts that became thin air 
before reaching the sills on which 
they were supposed to rest. It seemed 
as if the only thing keeping the house 
up was its last coat of paint. 

It was obvious that the structure 
needed to be saved. To the rescue 
came brother Nick, who generously 
decided to donate the magnificent tall 
Goddard desk and bookcase he had 





continued on page 36 
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THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 





ABOVE: After first having been carried 
through the window with a crane, steel 
trusses were bolted into the walls of the 
second-floor scholar’s study. RIGHT: Pan- 
els of the room’s Zuber Isola Bella wall- 
paper that were moved during the restora- 
tion were rescued and rehung on one wall. 


inherited from our father. Selling it to 
fund the reconstruction would en- 
sure the preservation of the house. 
Because of the delicacy and the 
historic importance of the interior 
finishes, the architects directed that 
the frame of the exterior walls be ex- 
posed from the outside of the build- 
ing. A protective enclosure was set up 
across the west facade, and carpen- 
ters began stripping away the sheath- 
ing. Much of the exterior was covered 
with its original clapboards, hand- 
riven from old-growth pine and ta- 
pered on the butting edges. In the 
evening light their irregularities gave 
the facade a wonderful undulating 
texture, and from the beginning we 
committed ourselves to preserving 
them—as we had with all the his- 
toric fabric removed from the house. 
The carpenters carefully removed and 
numbered all the pieces, cataloguing 
and adding them to a growing inven- 
tory of architectural elements in a 
temporary storage shed we had built 
on the lawn. Work proceeded into the 
winter, and at Christmas the carpen- 
ters gift-wrapped the plastic enclo- 
sure with a red bow. Only the portico 
was visible outside the tent, sitting 
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As the bare bones of the frame were exposed, 
the story of the house was revealed. Termite 






in a temporary cradle in the snow. 

Bit by bit, as the bare bones of the 
frame were exposed, the story of the 
house was revealed. Almost incredi- 
bly, termite damage and rot reached 
up three full stories. In time, the car- 
penters found the remains of an old 
rain leader concealed in the walls; evi- 
dently the original builders had in- 
stalled internal spouts to convey the 
water from the eave troughs down to 
the ground, and the pipes there had 
leaked undiscovered for years, abet- 
ting the rot and nourishing insects 
over the entire height of the building. 
By laying it bare, we were able to 
view the skeleton of the old house as 
archaeological evidence of its past. 
Several generations of building cam- 
paigns could be discerned from the 
original construction, such as when 
Nicholas Brown II purchased and 
modernized the house in 1814; from 


damage and rot reached up three stories. 


additions for his son John Carter 
Brown by Providence architect Thom- 
as A. Tefft in the 1850s and New York 
architect Richard Upjohn in 1864; and 
from my father’s Colonial Revival 
restoration under the guidance of the 
Providence firm of Jackson, Robert- 
son and Adams in the 1920s. Often 
we found that decayed timbers had 
already been replaced, and that some 
of the replacements were themselves 
decayed, revealing that though my 
ancestors had recognized early on 
that rot and infestation were plaguing 
the house, they had been unable to 
find a permanent solution. 

At this point everyone was becom- 
ing alarmed by the extent of the dam- 
age we had uncovered. Even though 
they were a long way from a complete 
analysis of the house’s structural de- 
ficiencies, the consulting engineers 
recommended that we rebuild what 


continued on page 38 
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THE 1792 NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE IS RESTORED TIMBER BY TIMBER 


continued from page 36 


we could see before we exposed any 
more. New timbers were hoisted to 
the roof to replace rotted rafters, 
and steel columns were inserted into 
the walls. Gradually, as construction 
crews moved through the house, en- 
gineering analysis led to a remarkable 
conclusion: The original design of the 
house had been inadequate. While 
they were unstinting in their crafts- 
manship and materials, the builders 
had employed an immature tech- 
nology. Though it was overbuilt by 
today’s standards, its complex of 
enormous wood trusses was not up 
to the job. From all indications, the 
old house had been on shaky ground 
from the start. 

That inherent flaw must have 
plagued each generation of my an- 
cestors, for within the walls and 
above the ceilings we discovered a 
hodgepodge of retrofittings. New 
sawn joists had been added to stabi- 
lize the hand-hewn beams, and in 
one room, when the added weight of 
the new lumber caused the floors to 
sag even more, an intricate system of 
wrought-iron truss rods was installed 
below the floorboards, apparently in 
an attempt to stabilize a springy floor. 
Instead, when the turnbuckles were 
tightened, the system had wrenched 
the poor old wood frame further out 
of alignment. 

The introduction of modern facili- 
ties also took its toll. Sometime in 
the nineteenth century plumbers cut 
six-inch holes in eight-inch timbers. 
Tinsmiths sawed through structur- 
al members to make space for their 
ductwork. A large crack in the wall of 
my old bedroom on the third floor 
was finally explained when the horse- 
hair plaster was removed, revealing 
half a queen truss. Evidently a centu- 
ry ago my great-grandmother had 
directed carpenters to expand the 
size of the room, little thinking that 
they would sever the essential struc- 
ture of the house. 

In-1923, when my father took over 
ownership of the house, he installed 
the most extravagant electrical sys- 


tem he could imagine. One sixty-amp 
service was then entirely sufficient to 
handle the 19,000-square-foot house 
and the 3,300-square-foot carriage 
house he had converted for use as ser- 
vants’ quarters. Sixty-five years later 
the property was still being run on 
that service. When we described the 
system we envisioned for the house, 
the consulting engineers specified an 
electrical service many times that 
size. Within the walls, electricians 
snaked what seemed like miles of 
new electrical wiring, telephone ca- 
bles and conduits for computer runs. 
In the south yard, below a landscape 
designed by Frederick Law Olmsted 
in 1892, they buried the transformer 
for a four-hundred-amp service. 

The mechanical engineers had an 
even harder job. We'd requested that 
a heating and cooling system be in- 
stalled that would satisfy the needs 
of a modern office building without 
damaging the interior of a Nation- 
al Historic Landmark. Through great 
ingenuity and the loss of not a few 
of our closets, the architects and the 
engineers succeeded. 

Nothing about the house seemed to 
conform to modern building stan- 
dards and fire safety codes. The very 
elements that define its historic char- 
acter—the paneled doors, the open 
stairway, the horsehair-plaster walls, 
even the mammoth brass lock on the 
front door—were all at variance with 
codes written for modern buildings. 
In the interest of preserving the archi- 
tecture while protecting the house 
and its occupants, an elaborate sprin- 
kler system was installed. After they 
had ripped out virtually every ceiling, 
the carpenters drilled holes under the 
watchful eye of the engineers, who 
had carefully plotted the path of the 
least structural damage through the 
timber frame. With only the recessed 
heads visible below the new hand- 
plastered ceilings, the fire-suppres- 
sion system is one of the few visual 
intrusions in the rooms today. 

As we completed each stage in 
transforming the house into a safe 
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PRESENTS toric appearance. The front facade, 
ee where we had started, was the first to 
come back. We had salvaged enough 
clapboards to cover one three-story 
wall, and, stripped of many coats of 
paint, they were reattached. After 
years of deliberation we chose a his- 
toric yellow called “bay rum” for the 
exterior, not unlike the color my fa- 
ther had chosen in 1923. A rebuilt 
chimney towered above the new roof, 
and mounted on the new chimney 
was the original wrought-iron trident 
lightning rod that had protected the 

ole, | house for two centuries. 
j PA ee | Masons laid new garden walks 
above a maze of electrical lines, gas 


FLYING “mm CRANES | | lines, sewer pipes, water mains and 


yard drains, and they rebuilt the two- 
TIQUES tip 


Sea cs tate ee eet hundred-a nd-ninety-foot brick wall 
along Benefit Street. A stone sculptor 
cut in matching brownstone patches 
for our foundations, steps and walls. 
A new lawn and landscaping were 
chosen to complement the planting 
list we had discovered in the Olmsted 
archives. Soon the house was begin- 
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From all indications, 
the old house had 
been on shaky ground 
from the start. 


©1993 


ning to look like its old self again. 
While steel trusses and beams were 
being fitted into the walls, prepa- 
rations were under way to restore 
the interior finishes and furnishings. 
The architect engaged designers Nina 
Hughes and Pauline Metcalf to repro- 
duce the draperies and wallpapers 
and to recommend the interior paint 


MARIO BUATTA FOR 


FREDERICK 


colors. During the reconstruction we 
lost a wallpaper with special meaning 
for me—in the 1930s my father and 
Nancy McClelland had reproduced 
just one room of it, from a fragment 
of the original paper imported from 


Lamp shown: No. B 134G. Also in silverplate: B 135. Height 19” Other shade colors available. 
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Frederick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 
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THE NIGHTINGALE-BROWN HOUSE 
continued from page 40 


France in the 1790s by my great- 
great-great-great-uncle John Brown 
for his house across the street—and 
we arranged with Zina Studios to re- 
reproduce another room's worth for 
this restoration. Fragments of close to 
a hundred wallpapers, dating from 
1792 on, were revealed in the pro- 
cess of restoration. One full wall of 
a Zuber Isola Bella paper was pains- 
takingly restored. 

One of the glories of the old house 
is the grand entrance hall, whose 
walls my father covered with the 
Zuber scenic wallpaper Les Vues de 
l’Amerique du Nord. | remember as a 
child delighting in the Europeans’ vi- 
sion of Niagara Falls and Boston Har- 
bor and the Dance of the Winnebago 
Indians. By now brittle, discolored 
and cracked under the stress of buck- 
ling walls, it was deemed too far gone 
to be saved when the plaster was re- 
moved and the walls were reinforced. 
Happily, we learned that after a cen- 
tury and a half the paper is still 
in production. We ordered three sets 
of it, and employed master paper- 
hanger Robert Kelly to return each 
scene to its original position. In one 
of the final touches of the crafts- 
manship that typified the seven-year 
restoration of the Nightingale-Brown 
House, Providence painter Robert 
Dodge filled in transitional passages 
where the logical progression of the 
scenes was interrupted by the stair- 
case and the hall windows. 

During our grand reopening in the 
spring of 1993, I had the pleasure of 
welcoming old friends, many of my 
parents’ generation, who had come to 
celebrate the restoration. Those who 
had seen the house dismantled re- 
joiced with us at its revitalization. 
Others, who were not aware of all 
we had been through, were hard- 
pressed to see what all the fuss was 
about. Apart from a lot of polished 
brass and a new coat of paint, the 
old house seemed to them just as 
it had when they last saw it. “It’s a 


good thing you didn’t touch any- 
CaP unl ’ . ” ‘ 
sd apoio thing,” somebody said. We took that 


Style 25458 A.72 Intricate braided tassel table lamp, Antique solid brass with black marble; Ht.29\/ 





| to be the highest praise. 
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PULLING OFF A POLISHED INTERIOR HIGH ABOVE MANHATTAN 
By Brooks Peters 
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early a decade ago, on his birth- 

day, in fact, Cory Robbins, a young 
record producer from New York who 
has a knack for spotting opportunities 
and bringing them to fruition, came 
across a newspaper feature about a 
stylish, modern apartment that instant- 
ly called to him. Interestingly, it be- 
longed to another prominent record 
producer and had been designed by 
Angelo Donghia. “It just struck me,” 
Robbins says. “And I thought, When I 
can finally afford to have the apart- 
ment I want, that’s what I will want.” 


Using a neutral palette of grays, Timothy Macdonald designed a penthouse 
apartment for record producer Cory Robbins in a new Manhattan building. 
ABOVE: Macdonald, right, and Robbins flank Herb Ritts’s 1989 Dizzy Gillespie. 


“We kept it simple, with quiet monochromes and contemporary profiles and 
forms,” Macdonald says. RIGHT: “Since it was new, we had more options 
than with prewar construction,” he notes. BELOW: The living room is filled 
with pieces from Donghia: a cigarette table, a chaise, a club chair and occa- 


sional chairs. Naga Antiques 18th-century 


Ad 


Japanese armor trunks; Stark carpet. 


He filed the piece away for future ref- 
erence. However, when the time did 
come—after he had achieved success 
producing rap artists and located a 
spacious penthouse in a new luxury 
apartment building on Manhattan’s 
Upper East Side—Robbins learned 
that Donghia had since died. 

But Robbins didn’t give up his 
quest and began interviewing several 
contemporary designers. “Everyone 
I showed the pictures to would say, 
“Yeah, I can do that,” he recounts. 
“But I wanted someone who would 
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The Chrysler Town & Country 


Its not surprising that people have been 
trading in cars for the own G Country minivan. 
What’ surprising is which cars. 


BMWs, Mercedes, Acuras, Jaguars, Lincolns, Cadillacs, some interesting cars are being traded in 


for the Chrysler Town & Country minivan. For some interesting reasons. One is the Town & 
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ens 
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But perhaps the most important reason people accustomed to great cars enjoy the Town & 
Country is because it handles like a great car itself. One test drive and even the most discerning 


luxury car owners realize they don’t have to compromise anything to own a vehicle that’s 


stunningly practical. Least of all, their standards. 


For more information, Call 1-800-4A-Chrysler. C H R BE S L E R ® 


* Always Wear Your Seat Belt. 
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PULLING OFF A POLISHED INTERIOR HIGH ABOVE MANHATTAN 
continued from page 44 





ABOVE: A “quirky beam” was required to After 


hide the large pipe in the seating area of the 
living room, Macdonald points out. “So we de- 
cided to play it up and make it interesting.” 





do it because it’s what they do, not ABOVE: “The soft curves contrast with the edges of the city skyline,” says Macdon- 
just copy it. People are always ask- ald, who designed the “double-cameled” sofa. Michael David's 1990 set of litho- 


ing me, ‘What kind of records do you graphs, The Archer’s Plum, hangs above a Donghia black-lacquered console table. 


want?’ and I reply, ‘What kind of 
records do you want to make?’ Don’t 
do it to make me happy. No good 
artist would make an album just to 
please the record company. They do 
it to make a statement. It should be 
the same philosophy in design.” 

Robbins’s fastidious search even- 
tually paid off when he was intro- 
duced to Timothy Macdonald, who, 
as it turned out, had worked with 
Donghia on the very apartment Rob- 
bins hoped to model his residence on. 
“Tim proved to be the perfect match,” 
Robbins says. “He was involved in de- 
signing the earlier furniture. It made 
total sense that he was the guy to 
give me this look.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” admits Mac- 
donald. “On one hand, as a designer 
you could be taken aback by such a 
request. But on the other hand, if it’s 
good design, it should be able to hold 
up over time.” What Macdonald im- 
mediately tried to find out was why 
the previous apartment spoke so strong- 
ly to his client. “Our task was to rein- 
terpret what he was after, given we 
were living ten years later,” he says. 

Macdonald, assisted by Christo- 
pher Lockwood, created a stream- 










LEFT: “The view wraps around the dining 
alcove,” Macdonald says. “But the orien- 
tation is to the interior.” BELOW: Macdon- 
ald’s high-back banquette mitigates the “ill- 
proportioned” windows. The dining table, 
steel end table, painted vase and bronze 
candlesticks are all from John Boone Inc. 
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PULLING OFF A POLISHED INTERIOR HIGH ABOVE MANHATTAN 


continued from page 46 


lined, sophisticated interior that ex- 
udes a handsome, laid-back urban 
glamour. “We designed it as the ulti- 
mate bachelor pad,” he says. “There is 
a cleanness and simplicity—a bold 
graphic quality that appeals to Cory. 
It’s very tailored in its point of view 
and offers an appealing neutrality of 
coloration. A soft gray carries through- 
out, except in the bedroom, which 
jumps off a bit by going into beige.” 

The project was an exciting chal- 
lenge for Macdonald, since at the 
outset the apartment was nothing 
more than a windy shell at the top 
of a forty-five-story residential tower. 
Creating a space from scratch is un- 
usual in a rental building, but Rob- 
bins got in on the ground floor, or, 
to be more precise, the penthouse. 


Macdonald created 
a streamlined, 
sophisticated interior 
that exudes a 
handsome, laid-back 
urban glamour. 


“IT watched the building go up,” he 
says. “I lived across the way and had 
wanted to move here for a long time. 
The first day the banner went up an- 
nouncing that units were available, I 
called and came over to see the top- 
floor apartment. It was only an empty 
shell then—there were no windows 
and the walls were just bricks. But 
I liked the amount of square footage 
and the fact that I could build it the 
way I wanted.” 

For Macdonald, designing during 
the construction period was nothing 
new—he once donned a hard hat to 


work on a three-floor apartment in 
Trump Tower—and it afforded cer- 
tain benefits. “For one thing, you don’t 
have any neighbors to be concerned 
with,” he notes. “And all the trades 





are already in the building, which 
makes the delivery and installation 
of materials that much easier. The big- 
gest hurdle is that you have to pro- 
duce the design quickly.” 

There were a few other difficul- 
ties, such as the stubborn presence of 
cumbersome structural elements. “Did 
we need all these pipes?” Macdon- 
ald asks with a laugh, referring to the 
snakelike configurations of ducts that 
now lie behind the apartment's inte- 
rior walls. “No. But the building does. 
Vent stacks, plumbing lines, electrical 
cords—the kinds of things that are 
immovable.” Macdonald managed to 
incorporate many of these fixtures 
into the overall design, particular- 
ly in the bedroom, where the forty- 
inch television sits in a deep interior 


LEFT: “After the construction was finished 
we were left with all the pipes and columns 
and beams that had to somehow be inte- 
grated,” says Macdonald. “What initially was 
a liability became an architectural asset.” 


BELOW LEFT: To magnify the modified tray 
ceiling in the master bedroom, architect 
Russell Riccardi—who “opened it all up,” he 
says—reduced the height of the surround- 
ing areas. BELOW: A wall that angles from 
the bed, further accentuating the ceiling, dis- 
plays Robert Rauschenberg’s 1990 Art for 13. 
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It’s a pleasure to look at this handmade dining 
table at Mill House of Woodbury. 





Particularly if you can arrange to run your 
fingertips over it at the same time. 


For 25 years we’ve offered a selection of dining tables, in sizes from tete-a-tete to 
banquet, handmade for us by a woodworking shop in England that still knows how to 
apply 18th-century techniques and sublime skill to every piece. Antique dining tables 

in good condition are hard to find, and dreadfully expensive. Our handmade dining 
tables solve both problems beautifully. 
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PULLING OFF A POLISHED INTERIOR HIGH ABOVE MANHATTAN 
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At the outset the apartment was 
nothing more than a windy shell at the top 
of a forty-five-story residential tower. 


ABOVE: “When I first saw the space there 
were no walls, only the brick perimeter of 
the building,” Robbins recalls. “I didn’t have 
much to go on except the plan, but that 
astonishing, unobstructed view sold me.” 


LEFT: On the south-facing roof terrace, 
Brown Jordan chairs and a Summit Furni- 
ture teak table are used for informal dining. 





opening framed by a structural beam. 
He also enlarged the standard sky- 
light in the entrance hall, splaying it 
out at angles to make the space ap- 
pear larger. But the most noticeable 
thing Macdonald insisted on mod- 
ifying was a pseudo-Colonial stair- 
case that led up from the living room 
through a greenhouse to the rooftop 
terrace and garden. “It was horren- 
dous,” the designer says. “We had 
to fight with the building to change 
it. Otherwise, they were very coop- 
erative and amenable. I think they re- 
spected what it was we were trying 
to accomplish.” 

Working with architect Russell Ric- 
cardi, an acquaintance from school, 
Robbins further reconfigured the lay- 
out of the apartment. “I wanted to 
have a really big bedroom,” he says. 
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So Riccardi transformed what would 
have been a three-bedroom area into 
a capacious one-bedroom suite, com- 
plete with a sitting area, media cen- 
ter, dressing room and two baths. He 
eliminated one closet, leaving five 
others, including a full walk-in. 

An avid collector of LPs, 45s and 
CDs, Robbins turned a separate walk- 
in closet in the hall into a recording 
library of more than twenty thousand 
titles. Alphabetized and rigorously 
displayed, they are a testament to his 
love of music—though he says he is 
“more of a record fanatic than a true 
audiophile” —as is the vintage-style 
Wurlitzer jukebox that dominates the 
living room. 

Throughout the construction and 
decorating process, Robbins admits, 
he was occasionally skeptical and cau- 


tious. The suggestion made by Mac- 
donald and Riccardi to open up the 
bedroom with a recessed ceiling, for 
instance, concerned him. “I was afraid 
it would look terrible with all those 
different heights, but now I see that it 
is very attractive and helps to frame 
the room,” he says. Robbins experi- 
enced a similar twinge of anxiety in 
the living room. Would the newer de- 
signs match the mood and appeal 
of the ideal residence he had had in 
his mind for so long? “I stopped by 
often,” Robbins recalls. “I just remem- 
ber not having any idea what it would 
look like, all the different pieces of 
furniture, the drawings. But then one 
day I came when everything was in 
place and it blew me away. I could nev- 
er have imagined it. I just took Tim’s 
word for it. Now it all makes sense.” () 
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@ finest ceramic 
narble, granite 


-. stone.” 


SOUTHWESTERN CERAMICS 
San Diego, CA 
619. 298) 5511 


‘San Marcos, CA. 


619.741.2033, 
SOUTHWEST TILE & MARBLE 


\ Oklahoma City, OK 


405.235.3393 


SUNDERLAND mys 


Davenport, LA 


Ot 386, 6151 


Des Moines, [4 


515. 282.2826. 


Omaha, NE 


| 402.339.2220. 

a Nh helenae wins 
Ses eG 0 

SURFACES. 


Las Vegas, NV. 
702.592.7555 


| TILE BY DESIGN 


St. Louis, MO 


| 314.842.5440 


FET: COUECTION 
Pittsburgh, PA 
412.621.1051 


| TILECONTRACTORS _ 


SUPPLY 
Macon, GA 


912.745.2319 
| Nashville, TN 


615. 269.9669 


‘THLECRAFT 


‘San Francisco, CA 
415.552.1913 

San Rafael, CA 

415. 456.0282 

TILE SOURCE 

Overland Park, KS 
913.345.8453 

TILES, A REFINED SELECTION 
Boston, MA 


617.437.0400 


(Design Center) 
Boston, MA 
ON Sar aoe 
New York, NY 
212.255.4450 


TRADITIONS IN TILE 
Atlanta; GA 
404.239.9186 
Roswell, GA 
404.343.9104 


UNITED TILE 
Portland, OR 
503.231.4959 


Seattle, WA 

206. 251.5290 
VIRGINIA TILE 
Southfield, Ml 
313.353.4255 
Sterling Heights, MI 
313.254.4960 
Troy, MI 
313.649.4422 
WATERWORKS 
Danbury, CT 

203 . 792.9979 
Greenwich, CT 

203 . 869.7766 
Westport, CT 

203 . 227.5008 
WORLD MOSAIC LTD, 


Vancouver, B.C,, Canada 
604.736, 8158 


Tiles Shown: 

ORIELLE: Peridot — 

Cornice, Rope, Diamond 
Liner, Leaf Borders, 


mcs Border, 6x6; 
Amazon — Dots; Peacock — 
Dots, 6x6, Cut 4 Round 
MUSA: Cotto 

FRESCA: Rosellina Cotto 
Cotto tiles bave been 


antiqued with aquamarine 
groul and sea 


our current publications, send a check 
ADI Walker Zanger at 8901 Bradley Ave., 
Valley, CA 91352. Available: an 80-page full-color 
rochure, $12.00; a 56-page stone catalog, $11.00; 





1 Tile Design Ideas booklet Volume H, $1.00. 











ely SIX BIRD HUNTERS IN FULL CAMOUFLAGE BY JAMES C. 
~ CHRISTENSEN-AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
AUTHORIZED GREENWICH WORKSHOP DEALER. 

PLEASE CALL OR WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION. 


& 
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ALASKA 

FRAME HOUSE 
GALLERY 

3020 Minnesota Dr. 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
907-274-7131 


THE GALLERY 
1500 S. Colony Way 
Palmer, AK 99645 
907-745-1420 


NEW HORIZONS 
GALLERY 

519 First Avenue 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 
907-456-2063 


OBEIDI'S ART 
GALLERY 

3502 Arctic Blvd. 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
800-770-7072 


CALIFORNIA 
ALLARD’S GALLERY 
1850 E Griffith Way 
Fresno, CA 93726 
209-225-7000 


ARTIFACTS GALLERY 
775 Main St. Suite B 
Cambria, CA 93428 
805-927-4465 


ARTISTIC FRAME 
HOUSE 

434 West Highland Ave. 
San Bernardino, CA 
92405 

909-881-2039 


ARTISTIC TOUCH GAL. 


205 G. Street 
Davis, CA 95616 
800-278-3678 


ART WORKS ETC. 
16169 Brookhurst St. 
Fountain Valley, CA 
92708 

714-775-5529 


B & RGALLERY 
17720 Sierra Hwy 
Canyon Country CA 
91351 

800-255-6498 


BECKER FINE ART 
28657 Front Street 
Temecula, CA 92590 
676-7646 /800-832-4ART 


CENTRAL COAST 
FRAMING 

7375-A El Camino Real 
Atascadero, CA 93422 
800-426-4278 


DESIGNERS CHOICE 
633 Orange Street #5 
Chico, CA 95928 
916-894-7869 


EASEL GALLERY 

24064 Postal Ave. 
Moreno Valley, CA 92553 
909-242-7573 


FIRST STREET FRAME 
Turlock, CA 95380 
800-766-5126 
209-667-7332 


FRAME DESIGNS & 
GALLERY 

2515 Vista Way 
Oceanside, CA 92054 
800-266-4602 


FRAME STOP & 
GALLERY 

12417 Fair Oaks Blvd 
Fair Oaks, CA 95628 
800-841-0660 


GRAPHICS GALLERY 
73-375 El Paseo 

Palm Desert, CA 92260 
619-341-5600 


GREAT LENGTHS INC. 
1720 N. Vermont 

Los Angeles, CA 90027 
213-665-4127 


HERITAGE FINE ART 
596 Mobil Avenue 
Camirillo, CA 93010 
805-987-1207 


JOHNSON GALLERIES 
350 S. Lake Ave. 
Pasadena, CA 91101 
818-796-8155 


KOHL GALLERIES 
525 N. Central Ave 
Upland, CA 91786 
800-522-KOHL 


LAWRENCE GALLERY 
7190 Regional St. 
Dublin, CA 94568 
800-565-4A RT 


LAZY J GALLERY 
2461 San Diego Ave 
Old Town San Diego 
619-298-4434 


THE LOUVRE 
Grass Valley, CA 
800-392-7973 
916-272-3733 


THE NATURE TRAIL 
Gallery and Frame Up 
Goleta, CA 
805-962-6775 





PACIFIC WILDLIFE 
GALLERY 

3420 Mount Diablo 
Lafayette, CA 94549 
510-283-2977 


THE PICTURE FRAMER 
1772 Clark Ave 

Long Beach, CA 90815 
310-597-1065 


SADELLS GALLERY 
654 Shoppers Lane 
Covina, CA 91723 
800-231-4431 


SOMERSET GALLERY 
8059 Valencia Street 
Aptos, CA 95003 
408-662-8188 


TAMSEN MUNGER 
GALLERY 

2071 West Bullard 
Fresno, CA 93711 
800-626-1157 


THRASHER’S 

652 Laurel Street 
San Carlos,CA 94070 
415-592-8469 


TOM RICHARDS 
GALLERY 

805 South Tustin 
Orange, CA 92666 
714-639-1600 


WATTS ART STUDIO 
15555 Main St. A3 
Hesperia, CA 92345 
619-956-3332 


THE WING GALLERY 
13520 Ventura Boulevard 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
800-422-WING 


OREGON 

ACCENTS IN ASHLAND 
800-752-2933 

ACCENTS TOO! IN G.P. 
503-474-9422 


THE ART ANGLE 

#1 South Main Street 
Joseph, OR 97846 ° 
432-1155/800-84 11-0795 


ERNST & ERNST COL. 
231 N Hemlock 

Cannon Beach , OR 97110 
800-289-1819 


FAVELL MUSEUM 

125 West Main Street 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601 
503-882-9996 


GALLERY 
INTERNATIONAL 
10024 SW Canyon 
Portland, OR 97225 
800-776-9766 


MAIN STREET GALLERY 
809 SE Main Street 
Roseburg, OR 97470 
673-0860/800-452-3901 


OBEIDI’S SINCLAIR’S 
Riverplace Gallery 
Portland, OR 
503-228-6394 


OVERLAND GALLERY 
39261 Proctor Blvd. 
Sandy, OR 97055 
503-668-9823 


SOARING WINGS 
GALLERY 

760 Willamette St. 
Eugene, OR 97401 
800-624-4390 


SOARING WINGS 
GALLERY 

3860 Commercial St. SE 
Salem, OR 97302 
503-371-4600 


STEVENSON’S GALLERY 
264 S.W. Madison 
Corvallis, OR 97333 
800-883-7127 


WASHINGTON 
AMERICANA PICTURE 
1116 Kresky Avenue 
Centralia, WA 98531 
206-736-0988 


BIRCHGROVE FINE ART 
7th & Wine City Rd. 
Prosser, WA 99350 
800-233-3902 


CHOICES THE GALLERY 
13317 N.E. 175th 
Woodinville, WA 98072 
800-944-9278 


COPPERFIELD GALLERY 
Port Townsend, WA 
800-367-9070 
206-385-3446 


HERITAGE GALLERY 
504 South Ist Street 
Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
206-428-0350 




















































HOWARD/MANDVILLE 
GALLERY 

Edmonds & Kirkland, WA 
1-800-544-4763 
1-800-544-4712 


THE LAKEWOOD GALLERY 
11004 Gravelly Lake Drive SW 
Tacoma, WA 98499 
800-648-0772/206-584-1774 


NIELSEN’S ART 
Tri-Cities, WA 
800-634-3939 
509-735-9420 


PEDERSEN GALLERY, INC. 
Longview, WA 

800-858-7050 

206-636-6008 


PRESENTATION GALLERY 
Clackamas & West Linn 
Greater Portland Area 
800-367-4223 


PRINT HOUSE GALLERY 
S 409 Dishman Mica 
Spokane, WA 99206 
509-928-2833 


SHELDON JAMES GALLERY 
1724 W. Marine View Dr. 
Everett, WA 98201 
206-252-6047 


SINNARD’S FINE ART 
North 220 Post 

Spokane, WA 99201 
509-747-0090 


WENATCHEE GALLERY 
1124 North Miller 
Spokane, WA 98801 
509-663-1887 


WESTWIND FRAME- 4 
WORKS 

312 Main Street 
Placerville, CA 95667 
916-621-0121 


WHITMAN 
GALLERIES 

3545 East Coast Hwy 
Corona Del Mar, CA 
92625 

714-675-2478 


WILD WINGS ART 
GALLERY 

1312 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98101 
800-624-1384 


©1994 The Greenwich Workshop, Inc. All rights reserved. 


Exercise Your Imagination 


The Art of James C. Christensen. Six Bird Hunters in Full Camouflage. 





A Greenwich Workshop Personal Commission® triptych—a fine art print signed by the artist and numbered. $165 


Forsonal 
Go TRTUSSMOVE™ 


Commission your print by February 28! 


x 5 Personal Commission edition size is limited to the number of 





James C. Christensen is considered one of the world’s fore- 
most fantasy fine artists because of his extraordinary ability to 
engage the viewer’s imagination—resulting in every one of 
his limited edition fine art print’s selling out at the publisher. 

Now everyone will have the opportunity to commission 
his or her own print of Six Bird Hunters in Full Camouflage. 
Christensen’s first Greenwich Workshop Personal Commis- 
sion® work of art can be reserved by any collector, but only 
between January 7 and February 28, 1994. 

Join a hunt where imagination and invention are 


THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP INC., 30 Lindeman Avenue, Trumbull, CT 06611 ¢ Toll free (800) 243-4246 


THE GREENWICH 
WORKSHOP 


the most important things of all. Get your orders in He Ge yDucovey Aealer for details (see list at left). 


prints ordered between January 7 and February 28, 1994. 


now, before time—and the bird—flies away. Write or call 
today for more information and the name and address of 
the authorized Greenwich Workshop dealer nearest you. 
Explore “the Land a Little Left of Reality” with a new video. 
With the artist as your guide, you are invited 
to journey through the world of imagination. 
Watch James C. Christensen—Six Bird Hunters 
in Full Camouflage: One Stop on a Journey 
Through the Art of Fantasy. Call your near- 
est authorized Greenwich Workshop 






THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP LTD., 3781 Victoria Park Avenue, Unit 6, Scarborough, Ontario M1W 3K5, Canada * (416) 490-8342 Toll free (800) 263-4001 


THE GREENWICH WORKSHOP EUROPE, INC., Greenwich Place, Severn Drive, Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire WR8 OJT, England * Phone: 0684 594409 ¢ Fax: 0684 594405 
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HOME THEATERS ‘GET "SERIOUS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 





Cinema is an 
art form for 
theater designer 
Theo Kalomirakis. 


he old movie palaces are gone, 

demolished and remembered in 
a hazy glory. A handful, in a few 
downtowns here and there, are pre- 
served and restored without anybody 
knowing quite how to put them to 
work in the age of the Odeon Cine- 
plex. But new palaces, private, per- 
sonal and domestic ones, arise. 

Theo Kalomirakis, who has studied 
the movie palaces of the past as a mu- 
seum curator might, says that, actual- 
ly, they were often less than we now 
imagine. “They were made to be seen 
from a distance,” he explains, refer- 
ring to the crudity of their detail 
work, much of which was done from 
third-generation molds. He should 
know, for he designs and builds new 
movie palaces, small ones for large, 
modern homes, whose detail work is 
as impressive close up as the older 
decorations looked from afar. 

Kalomirakis is one of a small group 
of people who have, over the past ten 
or fifteen years, invented home the- 
ater, a new industry entirely of Amer- 
ican origin. At the low end, home 
theater is “surround sound” sound 
yoked to a large-screen television set. 
At the high end, Kalomirakis’s end, 
it is a ten- to thirty-five-seat theater, 
complete with illuminated marquee 
and a popcorn-machine-equipped 
lobby, in your home. 


56 
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“What my clients want is to duplicate at home this great old experience of 
going out to a movie,” says Theo Kalomirakis of New York, who designs 
home theaters. ABOVE: Actor Eddie Murphy’s theater has gold- and plat- 
inum-leafed capitals on maple pilasters. Schumacher wall and chair fabrics; 
chair fabric was reproduced from a design used at Radio City Music Hall. 


That assumes, of course, you not 
only have the space—1,000 to 3,000 
square feet is optimal, though Ka- 
lomirakis does smaller installations 
—but the scratch, which seldom to- 
tals less than $200,000, although you 
can start at $80,000 and then zoom 
up to much, much higher price levels. 
Nevertheless, even in the 1990s, a 
decade in which the money flow has 


turned sluggish, Theo doesn’t lack 
for patrons. He has projects lined 
up through 1996. 

For these sums, his company, The- 
atre Design Associates, will make a 
one-of-a-kind theater for you. Some 
clients want more and try to extract 
a promise that Kalomirakis will not 
build another theater within a fifty- 
or hundred-mile radius, but Theo on- 


continued on page 60 


The Minos “series, just one example of the distinctive Kallista faucet collection, 
offers innovative design, unrivaled quality and precision engineering. 

Our complete collection of elegant bathroom products can be viewed at showrooms 
throughout the world. Please ask your designer or architect to arrange a visit to the 
showroom nearest you. For a full set of Kallista brochures please send $5. 


KALLISTA, INC. 


Elegant designs with enduring value. 
Showplace Design Center 
Two Henry Adams Street, #115, San Francisco, CA 94103 Tel: 510-895-6400 Fax: 510-895-6990 


Whirlpools - Basins - Faucetry - Coordinated Accessories - Shower Doors + Shower Fixtures 
© 1994 Kallista, Inc. 





State of the art technology and sixteen unique finishes distinguish this handwrought, rust free and lightweight furniture from all 
others. Available through better furniture stores or your interior designer. For an informative color brochure, write for booklet 94. 
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MA N.U FA C TO Roen Rs Op it orue em nea 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY: 255 N.W. 25TH STREET, MIAMI FLORIDA 33127 + (305)576-3600 * FAX (305)576-2339 
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“The superb quality and sheer scope of their collection 1s 
nothing short of amazing; a veritable treasure trove of the best antiques available.” 


—THOMAS BRITT, INTERIOR DESIGNER 


THOMAS BRITT, INC. 
Photograph by: PETER VITALE 





808 BROADWAY (11TH STREET) NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10003 «# (212) 533-3355 FAX (212) 477-4128 
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Art in Fabric and Fabrication 


> 











For the executive who makes Staggering decisions. 


NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordi 
antique resource in the sor u Ce 


| Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 (212) 758-1970 


DAPHA. 


for those who know upholstery. 





#603-83 - Sofa 
Sleeper Option 


C.O.M. Upholstered 
Masterpieces. 
Available Only Through 
Design Professionals. 
Fourteen Day 

Premium Availability. 


Lifetime Guarantee. 


Ask Your Designer. 


DAPHA 
DAPHA, LIMITED 


{09 Lane Avenue 
High Point, NC 27260 


1-800-284-4063 


Showrooms: 
Chicago, Dania (FL), 
Denver, High Point, 
Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, Troy, 
Washington DC. 








DOLPHE ALEXANDRE LESREL 1839-1921 


| “Le Lis est Mort” 








Oil on canvas, 6344 x 47% inches Signed and dated, ‘A. Lesrel 1873’, right 


Exhibited: Paris Salon, 1873, no. 948 


Brochure On Request 
Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


PIO rae 


510/520 St. Louis @ 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 524-5462 FAX (504) 524-6233 
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NoRMAN 


979 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK NY 10022 (212) 644-4100 
ATLANTA: AINSWORTH-NOAH AND ASSOCIATES, INC. - BOSTON: WEBSTER AND CO, LTD. « CHICAGO: KIRK’/BRUMMEL 
DALLAS: HOUSTON, GEORGE CAMERON NASH + DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO: KNEEDLER- FAUCHERE 
DANIA: BILL NESSEN, INC. » TORONTO: PRIMAVERA * TROY: CAMPBELL-LOUIS * WASHINGTON, D.C.: RICHARD RUSSELL ASSOCIATES 


SPRINGFIELDS CHINTZ, FOUNTAINBLEAU SILK STRIPE, DUBARRY SILK TAFFETA 











Room Designed by Si 





Refined White Limestone with Cabochons 


Please ring for a brochure 
583 Kings Road, London SW6 2EH, England. Tel: 071-371 7778 Fax: 071-371 8395 
31 East Elm Street, Greenwich, CT 06830, U.S.A. Tel: (203) 862 9538 Fax: (203) 629 5484 
8471 Melrose Avenue, West Hollywood, CA 90069, U.S.A. Tel: (213) 653 2230 Fax: (213) 653 2319 





For those who could go anywhere, 
so many learn there is simply more to life at 
the 5-Star Cloister and Sea Island. 

Nature’s daily show invites you—enhanced 
by activities and family programs admired 
worldwide. 

Discover fifty-four holes of golf once the 
domain of antebellum Retreat Plantation. 
Instruction led by Hall-of-Famer Louise Suggs 
and Golf Digest pros. Waterway cruises. 
Restful beach club and spa. Award-winning 
tennis. Marsh and beach horseback outings. 

With all-inclusive dining (dressy or casual), 
intimate evenings and more to.share.. 

Our-world, your pace. The Cloister, 

Sea Island; Georgia 31561. ~ 


\packagés-available. =~. 


% > 


Call SOOSEA: ISEANo: Spa/goll spa/tennis. s = ' 
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Shamira Nicolas, 
Black, Red, Yellow, 
acrylic on paper, 
14x 17" 

Exhibitor: 

Shamira Nicolas 

Art Gallery, 
Rochester, NY 
716-244-1345. 
Booth #1464 


Leslie Sayour, 
Green Wicker Chair, 


serigraph, 25 x 30". . 


Edition of 295 on 
paper, 33 oil- 
embellished on 
canvas. 

Exhibitor: 

Sayour Publishing, Inc. 
La Jolla, CA. 
619-454-8844 
Booth #2251 


John Powell, 
Sunflowers, 
serigraph, 

16x 14", 

Edition of 395 on 
paper, 50 on canvas. 
Exhibitor: 

Colville Publishing, 
Santa Monica, CA 
310-45 |-1030. 
Booth #2302 


Mary Anne 
Wardach, 
Reflections, 

mixed media on paper, 
38 x 45 cm. 

Exhibitor: 

Van Elswyk & Kaminski, 
Alberta, Canada 
403-791-1501. 

Booth #2377 


















Frederick Phillips, 
Thunderhead from 
the 2-pc. “Full 
Circle” Suite, 
serigraph, 19 x 18" 
Exhibitor 

Atlas Galleries, Chicago, 
800-423-7635 
(Dealer inquiries 

P Allen 212-570-9335) 
Booth #175I 





JACOB JAVITS 
CENTER 


IIth Avenue at 39th Street 
New York City, New York 





Produced and managed by Advanstar Expositions 
7500 Old Oak Bivd., Cleveland, Ohio 44130 














Thursday - Monday 
March 3-7, 1994 
March 3-4 Trade Only 
March 5-7. Trade & Public 


Information & Hours: 
800-331-5706 


Come shop for fine paintings, 
sculptures, prints and more at the art 
world’s most important annual 
marketplace. Over 450 international 


exhibitors and artists in all! 


Special rates on hotels and airfares are available 
by calling Worldtek Travel at |-800-ARTEXPO 
(1-800-278-3976). Fax: 203-777-6961. 





John Rattenbury, 
Rainbow Forest, 
original painting, 

38 x 22.75" 
Exhibitor: 

Collectors Editions 
Canoga Park, CA 
818-700-8431. 
Booth #1841 & 2834 








Hessam, 

Caring, 

hand-pulled 
serigraph, 

29 x 36". 

Exhibitor: 

Collectors Editions 
Canoga Park, CA 
818-700-8431. 
Booth #1841 & 2834 


Martiros M., 
Emerald Elegance, 
hand-pulled serigraph, 
20 x 30". 

Exhibitor: 

Collectors Editions 
Canoga Park, CA 
818-700-843 |. 

Booth #1841 & 2834 


Jeffrey Bedrick, 
Midnight Still Life, 
original painting, 
16x 20". 

Exhibitor: 

Collectors Editions 
Canoga Park, CA 
818-700-8431. 
Booth #1841 & 2834 


Edward Glafke, 
Cherries & Silver, 
Original painting, 
16.5 x 19". 

Exhibitor: 

Collectors Editions 
Canoga Park, CA 
818-700-8431. 
Booth #1841 & 2834 
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Veta oa S 
Designed by Shinichiro Abé 


Landscape Architecture. 


Interior/Exterior. 
Estate Design. 


ZEN Associates, Inc. 
124 Boston Post Road, Sudbury, MA 01776 
508-443-6222 Fax 508-443-0368 








Degree and Certificate isuetutereinterior Design 


Where 


lomorrows 





Get Their Start Jp 


*oday’s innovations. 
Tomorrow ’ traditions. 
You can play a role in shaping 
them with the knowledge and train- 
ing you receive at the New York 


School of Interior Design. 


= New York City’s only FIDER- 
accredited interior design college 
® Programs for all interests and 


skill levels 


® Since 1916, an exclusive focus on 
advancing the profession 
8 Acclaimed professional faculty 


SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN 


170 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 


Call for our catalog: 
(212) 753-5365, 
ext. 1002 

or 1-800-336-9743, 
ask for ext. 1002 














PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, 
saving a landmark, reviving 
your neighborhood? 
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Write: 

National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 











Write Presidential Place was 
) designed with everything, it 


was not, however, designed for 
) everyone. Because to provide 
every privilege and amenity 
imaginable, one can only serve 
a select few. 
To begin with, every resident 
has a view of the Atlantic Ocean and most also have a 
view of the Intracoastal Waterway. Each 
resident has a private cabana on the 
beach. Right next door is the Beach Club 


of a five star resort, the Boca Raton Resort & Club. 
Where each resident is provided a complimentary 





Premier Club membership. Membership gives you access 


imate erate get 
Perea) ey 


want mn life. 


A? to be precise. 





to four championship golf courses, 
lighted tennis courts, a world- 
class fitness center, water sports 
and, of course, Boca Raton’s 
finest dining and social activi- 
ties. Hotel services such as maid 
and room service and in-house 
services including valet, concierge 
and security are also available to Presidential Place residents. 
As for the interiors, they range from over 4,700 to 
almost 10,000 square feet of living space and are enhanced 
with some of the finest materials in the world. 
Yet with all the luxury Presidential Place offers, it 


seems a shame that we have only 42 residences. 


oa) A shame, that 1S, if you are not in one of them. 


PeESIDENTIAI PLACE 


Adjacent to the Boca Beach Club at 800 South Ocean Boulevard, Boca Raton, Florida 


Priced in excess of $1.5 million. For an appointment call (407) 750-7331. 


Not an offering in New York or New Jersey or where prior registration is required. 
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NATURE’S ART 


GEORGE NAKASHIMA 
WOODWORKERS 


org 


Laps of Luxury 


AVEIRO Neel PM \PISUB UIA SBIR OO LINCO) MAr TICE 
privacy of your home. The compact pool preferred 
by health and sports professionals. Superior design. 
Fastest water current available. Effortless 
maintenance. 10 year warranty. 


SwimEx 


For brochure and video call 800-877-7946 © Units start at $22,950 


FINE FURNITURE FOR HOME AND BUSINESS 


CUSTOM DESIGNED FURNITURE 
FROM THE EXCLUSIVE NAKASHIMA 
COLLECTION OF HARDWOODS. 


¢ 293 AQuETONG Rp, New Hope, PA 18938 


fon 
ile GEORGE NAKASHIMA WOODWORKER S.A. 
LY Tel 215-862-2272 FAX 215-862-2103 
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The Boca has it: 
2 championship 
golf courses, 
newly redesigned 
for added 
challenge. 


YOU CAN’T CALL YOURSELF 
A GREAT RESORT 
UNLESS YOU HAVE ALLTHIS. 





The Boca hasit: a private oceanfront beach club and marina. Legendary service. And recently remodeled accommodations. In Florida’s Palm Beach County. 





tennis courts. Fitness 
centers. Jogging trails. 
And 356 tropical acres. 


The Boca hasit: 34 clay ) | | 
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The Boca has it: 
exciting new 
restaurants, casual 
cafes, and first-rate 
entertainment. 


*B4°THE BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB’ 
The Elegant Place To Play. 
A Mobil Five-Star, AAA Five-Diamond Resort 


Call your travel agent or 1-800-327-0101, ext. 02. Boca Raton, Florida. 





Premier Club Memberships available. 
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Capture the essence of nature's 
beauty and elegance for your 
own kitchen. BECKER ZEYKO 
cabinetry is friendly to nature, 
mm «manufactured with the highest 
environmentally-conscious stan- 
dards in the industry through the 
use of environmentally friendly 
f materials, production techniques 
and bio-degradeable products 
where possible, right down to 
the recyclable packaging mate- 
rials. 

BECKER ZEYKO offers the finest 
in custom-built cabinetry using 
the highest quality materials. 
We offer over 140 door styles, 
f each handcrafted in the Black 


Forest of Germany. 
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Honolulu, (808) 536-7739, Maui, (808) 244-04 99, Los Angeles (Beverly Hills), (310) 652-34 72, 

Studio City, (818) 508-53 62, San Diego, (619) 483-16 05, San Francisco, (415) 255-59 96, 
Washington D.C. (Chevy Chase), (301) 657-86 16, Chicago (Evanston), (708) 491-13 00, Florida, (510) 865-16 16 
To receive our 180 page full color catalogue send S$ 14 to 
US Headquarters: SBK Pacific, Inc., 1030 Marina Village Pkwy., Alameda (San Francisco Bay Area), CA 94501 
Phone: (510) 865-16 16 - Fax: (510) 865-1148 


Available Through Architects and Interior Designers 


BATH FIXTURES 
TILE + STONE 
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WESTPORT~203.227.5008 a a : 
— 


GREENWICH~203.869.7766 
79 East Putnam Avenue 


190 Main Street 
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DANBURY~203.869.7766 ® 
29 Park Avenue = 
NEW YORK~212.371.9266 


237 East 58th Street 
{Opening Late January} 


CONTACT YOUR DESIGN RESOURCE 
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7 History aes l ealest ART RE-CREATIONS. 
ss. 1); INTRICATELY SCULPTURED 
: IN PORCELAIN. 
ISCOVCLY oe LAVISHLY ACCENTED WITH 
S | 24 KARAT GOLD. 


The tomb of the young Egyptian king, 
Tutankhamun. Filled with priceless 
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Ri ay he OL 1 sculptured in porcelain, then decorated by 
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Each exquisite miniature is just $75, 
payable in convenient monthly install- 
ments. Your brass and glass display is 
included at no additional charge. History’s 
greatest art discovery, re-created for 
elo lo WAM tale er 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
TAP A 
purchase, you may do so within 30 days of 
your receipt of that purchase for replace- 
ment, credit or refund. 
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Please mail by February 28, 1994. 

The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 
Yes, please enter my order for The Treasures of 
Tutankhamun, 12 fine porcelain sculptures accented 
with 24 karat gold and jewel-toned colors—to be 
sent at the rate of one every three months. Specially 
imported. Brass and glass display provided at no 
additional cost. 

| need send no money now. Please bill me for each 
sculpture in 3 equal monthly installments of $25* 
each, beginning when the first is ready to be sent. 


“Plus my state sales tax and 
a total of $3. per sculpture for shipping and handling 
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SIGNATURE 


ALL ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 


"Brass and glass display shown much smaller than actual. MR/MRS/MISS 
.. size’ of approximately 22" (55.88 cm) in height. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ADDRESS APT. # 
Chiv STATE Sse ee IP. 


TELEPHONE # ( ete ee AY, 
© 1994 FM 12401-8HGQ-120 
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HOME THEATERS GET SERIOUS 
continued from page 56 





“If you add the romance, you double the pleasure of the movie experience,” he says. 
“Tt puts the makeup on the technology.” ABOVE: Red velvet chairs, motorized cur- 
tains and Art Déco-style sconces and gilt reliefs are elements of a ready-to-assemble 
screening room Kalomirakis sells through specialized audio-video showrooms. 


ly guarantees a uniquely designed 
installation replete with every the- 
atrical appurtenance. These include 
the old-time coming-attraction post- 
ers Outside the small movie palace, 
where a name of the owner’s choos- 
ing can be seen in lights on the mar- 
quee, beneath which Theo often puts 
a box office, with or without a ticket- 
seller mannequin therein. Loud per- 
haps, even garish, and sometimes 
possibly a tad tasteless, but then so’s 
show business. 

The design theme for each of his 
theaters derives from an antique dec- 
orative element that Kalomirakis has 
come across in one place or another. It 
might be a chandelier from Paris or a 
remarkable door with fixtures found 
among the cobwebs of a Hollywood 
movie studio. The antiques them- 
selves and the design elements they 
have inspired will be used as the 
motif throughout the installation, as 


60 


Kalomirakis dips into his Rolodex to 
enlist artisans here and abroad. And 
no cheap repros, thank you. If the 
plan calls for terrazzo, it won’t be 
the tile simulacrum. It will be the 
real thing, because Theo has found 
the craftspeople who still know how 
to make it. 

Typically, the movie room of a 
Kalomirakis home theater occupies a 
third to a half of the space in the en- 
tire little complex. The rest of the area 
is given over to the outer and inner 
lobbies, marquee and ticket office in 
order to convey glamou r, excitement, 
flash and specialness, attributes no- 
tably lacking in hundreds of the 
crimped, cramped and crabbed lit- 
tle mall theaters where movies are 
shown. “It’s half-baked if the environ- 
ment doesn’t prepare you for the ex- 
perience. It’s just like, “Let's sit down 
on the sofa and turn on the TV, ” says 
Theo, a magazine and graphic arts 


designer who built his first theater for 
himself in the basement of his house 
in the Park Slope section of Brooklyn 
because he was crazy about movies. 
The whole movie experience is so im- 
portant for Theo that, for instance, 
when he’s showing Lawrence of Arabia 
he serves Middle Eastern food to his 
fellow viewers. 

His certificate in film studies from 
New York University betokens more 
than the impersonal service suppli- 
er’s relationship to his work and his 
customers. Cinema is an art form 
for Kalomirakis, and he takes mov- 
ies as seriously as he takes painting 
and sculpture. If you just want a 
home theater to wow your friends 
and mollify your youngsters, you 
may find a good local techno-busi- 
nessperson satisfactory. But if you 
are crazed by movies and their won- 
derful flim-flam, you may want to 
seek out one of the happy enthusi- 


continued on page 63 
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Montague Dawson 
British 1895-1973 


The Sentinel Oil on canvas; Signed; 28" x 42/4"; 35/4" x 49%" framed 


IMPORTANT 19TH AND EARLY 20TH CENTURY EUROPEAN, BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


rs 
Our current inventory includes works by: 


E. Bernard G. d’Espagnat H. LeSidaner W.T. Richards NA 
T. Buttersworth W. Irvine mW Coyetiaae! A. Toulmouche 
C. Camoin H. LeBasque Osea! E. Verboeckhoven 


GALLERY CATALOGUE $12.00 


2828 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Dept. E, Washington, DC 20007 
202/333-8533 800/426-3747 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America; C.I.N.O.A. 
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Seabourn was named World’s Best UNA AT 
Cruise Line in Condé Nast Traveler's FIVE STARS PLUS * Fielding’s Guide to 
Sixth Annual Readers’ Choice he cdot J 
Poll in 1993. This was the FIVE STARS PLUS ° /he Berlitz 
; : Complete Guide to Cruising 

OOM LLL KN 2 LL E . 

; ow eee a2 90° 9556s ee FIVE RIBBONS °* Sfern'’s Guide to the 
took the top cruise award. ee aie 
Unprecedented! And Seabourn 
received a rating of 98.5% for re CRD 
service. Higher than any hotel, On LOO RR OLIN ORCL CERORARO MALLE 
airline, resort or cruise line in the world. KU) AVN IN MoT oR ETAL 





THE PLATINUM ANCHOR °* 7/he Total 


THE AMERICAS © ASIA © EUROPE SCANDINAVIA © THE MEDITERRANEAN 





TOLL LAY LL Le 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 
OR (415) 391-7444 FOR OUR CRUISE ANNUAL 
‘ 


DLE Ab re AE 


The Ultimate 
WEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise Experience 

For Those Who 
-xpect Nothing Less. 


TC LCS a) Gee NU ee 
ae am Ue RORm Gam ab):10) Ab) a ne 
ARCELONA, LIVORNO (FLORENCE), ATHENS, 
OC ae Ue LOB 
OOOO UL Uo 


he special Seabourn Experience 

in the Mediterranean begins 

this Spring. The ultra-luxurious 
veabourn Spirit will cruise this classic 
incient waterway through the Fall. 


‘he Seabourn Experience features: 

¢ Free round trip economy air 
travel including a pre-cruise 
luxury hotel program. 

¢ Suites and only suites. 

¢ Absolutely no tipping. 

SMTA IVIL CTI NROy Meu COCR TIT( 
save on selected sailing dates. 

PARTUM DATION Lm DOD 
provides handsome savings. 


a 


Cruises are 7, 10, 11, 12, and 14 days 
ind start from $5,900 per person, 
double occupancy (plus port charges 
and handling fees) for our 277 
square foot Type A Suite, as shown. 


For information and our compli- 
mentary 140-page Seabourn Cruise 
\nnual please see your travel 
professional or call (415) 391-7444. 
We look forward to serving you in our 
particularly award winning manner. 
Note: During this period, the Seabourn 
Pride will be sailing in The Baltic, 
western Europe and Scandinavia. 


When Only the Best Will Do. 


NR UNE Ae nN 
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HOME THEATERS GET SERIOUS 
continued from page 60 


asts in this burgeoning little industry. 

A number of the top people in the 
custom home theater business are like 
Kalomirakis in that they came to the 
field out of love of the movies or 
from allied occupations, like music. 
Some of them, but not Theo—who 
is attuned to customer preferences— 
won't be easy to work with because 
they are so involved emotionally and 
so want to make a unique, high-quali- 
ty complex each time. 

On the practical side, although 
Kalomirakis has retrofitted his the- 
aters into older homes, it’s easier 
when you're building new and you 
bring the home theater people into 
the planning process with the archi- 
tect at the beginning. The same ap- 
plies to electronics in general. In any 
modern, well-planned home or work- 
place, electronics will take care of 
everything from safety and comfort 
to convenience and pleasure, if the 
planning is done early by people 
who know enough to use the tech- 
nologies even if they don’t especial- 
ly like them. 

A person like Theo Kalomirakis un- 
derstands this. He doesn’t personal- 
ly do the electronics in his home 
theaters, but he works with those 
who do from the git-go to unify the 
ancient decorative arts and the tech- 
nologies born of late-twentieth-cen- 
tury science and engineering. When 
you calculate high-end home theater 
costs, the cost of the electronics pack- 
age is separate and can run a pret- 
ty penny, if you want the newest 
and the best. 

Actually, it’s wisest with electronics 
to steer away from the absolute 
newest and bestest, since it won't 
yet have been completely debugged. 
Even so, there will be plenty of equip- 
ment with which to astonish your 
friends and confuse yourself. For in- 
stance, some of Theo's installations 
use a movie screen that changes 
shape according to the size ratios of 
the movies or television programs 
the audience is watching. (The “mul- 
ti-aspect screen control,” or MASC 


screen, is available through Audio 
Video Interiors in New Jersey at 
201/564-7474.) With this screen you'll 
never see a blank band at the top or 
the bottom or be annoyed by a picture 
that bleeds over onto the curtains. 

A screen like that is a complicated 
piece of equipment, but the good 
people in the industry design things 
so the customer never knows how 
complicated. The high-end solution is 
systems where no end of pain has 
been taken to assure easy operation. 
Press the button that says Movie and 
you get a movie, that kind of thing. 
Ferdinand Steyer of FE Steyer Design 
Electronic Interiors in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, designs his home the- 
ater installations so that he can adjust 
their operation by telephoning in- 
structions to the computer that con- 
trols them. In that way his clients get 
virtually instantaneous service when 
they have a problem or merely want 
to make a change. 

Some of Steyer’s installations are as 
far as you can get from a TV with rab- 
bit ears on the coffee table in front of 
the sofa. His may include three or 
four smallish home-theater-like in- 
stallations in the bedrooms and an 
elaborate electronic theater in the li- 
brary hooked into a music system for 
the house. For people who don’t want 
an entire movie house with a neon 
marquee in the basement, Steyer may 
be the man. He can put a first-class 
home theater in a living room, and 
you won't know it’s there until you 
want to use it. 

Then, literally at the touch of a but- 
ton, the wall above the fireplace parts 
to reveal a screen, the ceiling opens 
up and a projector descends even as 
speakers rise up out of the floor and 
rotate out from their hiding places be- 
hind the bookshelves. At the same 
time the draperies close and the lights 
dim. A deluxe Steyer installation is as 
clever as it is easy to use, but it’s not 
for the financially squeamish. Be pre- 
pared to write out a check for up- 
wards of a quarter of a million dollars. 

As you may have found out with 
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your automobile, it doesn’t go if its 
computer doesn’t work. The same 
holds true for your house. Electronics 
run it, and if anything goes on the 
fritz or you want to change some- 
thing in the procedures, there is a 
high likelihood you won't be able to 
do it alone or even with somebody 
talking you through the operation 


HOME THEATERS GET SERIOUS 
continued from page 63 


over the telephone. You need some- 
one you can count on, even though 
good electronic equipment is long- 
lasting and reliable. But sooner or 
later something happens to every- 
thing, and there are more things to 
happen with systems that appear by 
popping up, rolling back or dropping 
down from nowhere. When that 
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THIS MAY BE THE ONLY BED 
MORE NATURAL THAN OURS. 


At Royal-Pedic we handcraft designer quality mattresses with the 
kinds of materials Mother Nature would approve of. 100% cotton, 
pure lambswool and natural latex foam. Natural fibers breathe 
easier, conform better to your body and last “ 

longer than synthetics. Most important, they i) al 
don’t emit toxic fumes like major brand j ‘ 4 
mattresses which contain petrochemi- és 

cal synthetics. For a free brochure, - 
call 1-800-487-6925. 


SINCE 1946 e 
-Pedic 
THE HEALTHY BED. 


Natural-Fiber Mattresses & Futons ¢ Adjustable Beds « Hardwood 
Platform Beds « All Natural Linens, Comforters & Pillows 
Available through Interior Designers and Architects. 


For the nearest showroom call 1-800-487-6925 M-F 10A-6P, Sat. 10A-5P PST, 
Sales representatives and dealer inquiries welcome. 


Royal-Pedic Showroom, 119 N. Fairfax Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90036 (2. ) 932-6155 





something happens, the owner will 
be happy the installer was someone 
like Steyer, who stands behind his 
work. For these reasons and because 
of cost, some people in the field ad- 
vise would-be owners of elaborate 
home theaters to retain electronic de- 
signer-installers in their own geo- 
graphic region. The top people, of 
course, work all over the world and 
will come to your aid even in the 
North Pole, but you will pay. 

Good home theater, that is, equip- 
ment that comes close to equaling the 
sights and sounds of a movie house, is 
also available for people who can pay 
but not so very much. At the $10,000 
to $20,000 level you can get a setup 
that will keep you off the waiting 
lines down at the mall for a long time. 
As Michael Potter, formerly of New 
York's Harvey Electronics, points out, 
with electronic equipment, cost isn’t 
always justified by the quality. He and 
others, for instance, swear by a manu- 
facturer like McIntosh, which has 
long had a reputation for excellent 
products at decent prices. 

Basically, a home theater consists of 
about nine or ten pieces of equip- 
ment, of which at least six are speak- 
ers distributed around the room so 
that what you hear faithfully mimics 
the sound in a good theater. To com- 
plete the system you need a device 
that sends the sounds to the cor- 
rect speakers at the correct time, a 
rear-projection television set, a VCR 
and a laser-disc player. The better 
systems mix and match components 
from different manufacturers, but 
that is best done by buying through 
one of the more reputable region- 
al electronics establishments. Unless 
you're a tweak, as they call electro- 
obsessives, stay away from bargains 
and discount houses. 

Having provided yourself with a 
magnificent system, you still have the 
problem of what to play on it. The 
equipment can’t move out to Holly- 
wood and make movies for you—at 
least not yet—but it can help filter out 
the objectionable and make home 
theater into family theater as well. 1) 
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INTERNATIONAL Since 1959 available through fine architects and interior designers 


For our complete 6 color catalog send $15.00, or phone us for the location of our distributor nearest you. 
Dept P21, 1000 N. Orange Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90038 ¢ Call 213/467 3143 or toll free 1 800/421 3190 
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Who among us has not dreamed of sitting down at 
the keyboard and astonishing-a small gathering with a 
performance worthy of the concert hall? 

If in real life a triumphant rendering of the G-minor Ballade 
is a bit beyond-us, a virtuoso display of crystal may be the 
next best thing. Even when the piano is silent, the chandelier 
will be playing for everyone who enters the room. " 
~ Pictured above is Trilliane, an original Schonbek design 
trimmed exclusively with Strass® crystal, the finest crystal 
obtainable. The Schonbeks have been designing and creating 
crystal chandeliers since 1870, when Adolf Schonbek founded 
the company in Bohemia. 

Ask your architect or designer to 
specify Schonbek. To learn more, 
write for our free brochure. 
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Sy Coy Lighting for a New Age of Elegance 





U.S.A.: Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 61 Industrial Blvd., Plattsburgh, NY 12901. Tel: (518) 563-7500. Fax: (518) 563-4228. 
Canada: A. Schonbek & Co. Ltd., 505 A Route 364, St. Sauveur, Que. JOR 1R7. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
Showroom: 3230 Dallas Trade Mart, 2100 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207. Tel: (518) 563-7500. 


STRASS IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF SWAROVSKI AG 

















BETWEEN HEAVEN AND SCOTTSDALE LIES , 
YOUR HOME AT DESERT MOUNTAIN | 





Above, Arizona’s panoramic sky. Below, the lights of Phoenix and Scottsdale. In between, your incomparable home at Desert Mountain. 
Surrounding you, three spectacular Jack Nicklaus Signature courses, two of which are ranked in Golf Digest’s “Top 100 Courses” for 1993. 
Two distinct clubhouses, one award-winning Golf Clubhouse. And the recently completed Swim and Tennis Clubhouse, with grass, clay 
and hard courts. And the finest health, fitness and social amenities to be found anywhere. 
Find yourself where desert meets sky. Because it’s ‘your life. Homesites priced from $200,000; Cochise 


Ridge Homes from $485,000 to $1,000,000 and more. For more information, call toll-free (800) 322-0044. 


AtLee residence— Kessler residence — Cochise Ridge Model— 
designed by Stephen Schwarze. by Gordon Rogers Architect AIA. by James A. Roberts Architect AJA. 


Obtain the property report or its equivalent, required by Federal or State law, and read it before signing any- 
thing. No Federal or State agency has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. 


The Desert Mountain Club is a private facility. Memberships available by separate purchase. Certain restrictions apply. See membership agreement and club bylaws for 
membership terms, conditions and costs. The Renegade, Geronimo and Cochise golf courses are part of The Desert Mountain Club. Membership in the Master Association 
and respective village associations is mandatory. Association fee structure is available upon request. The complete offering terms for the homeowners associations are in an 
appa HOUSING offering plan available from sponsor. This project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of merits or 
OPPORTUNITY value of the project. Obtain and read the N.J. Public Offering Statement before signing anything. Void where prohibited. Prices subject to change without notice. NJREC 
90/1-103. H92 0033, 0034, 0035, 0036, 0046, 0047, 0051, 0052, 0053. IL-93-153, MI-93-140-6195, MA-92/006/005 & 006 AD294 





DUSTING OFF THE SALON 2@re 


THE CORCORAN GALLERY’S SPLENDID NEOCLASSICAL ROOM GLEAMS AGAIN 
By Susan Mary Alsop 





mmanuel de Margerie was one of the most pop- 

ular ambassadors that France has ever sent to 
the United States. As shrewd a diplomat as he was 
a brilliant and witty conversationalist, “Bobby,” as 
his friends called him, possessed such easy charm 
that one had to know him quite well in order to real- 
ize how tough he could be when he wanted some- 
thing badly. One cause about which he cared 
passionately was that of “the Lost Room,” as he re- 
ferred to the Salon Doré in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C. 

Of course, the great paneled eighteenth-century 
French room wasn't lost at all; it had been part of the 
Clark collection, which was donated to the Corcoran 
in 1926. But it was in extremely precarious condi- 
tion: Architectural elements executed in plaster were 
crumbling, pieces were falling from the wood orna- 
ments, the paint and gilt throughout the room were 
flaking, and an unfortunate restoration had com- 
pounded the damage. The staff of the museum was 
as unhappy as the ambassador, but money was short 





COURTESY CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 













n Progress fi ie 


PHOTOGRAPHY: TERRY ASHE 


After almost six years of planning and 
work, the 18th-century paneled Salon Doré 
at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been restored to its former 
brilliance. TOP: Grime blanketed the walls, 
masking the glittering decoration underneath. 


ABOVE: The painted doors were unhinged 
and removed for protection, which permit- 
ted the artisans’ meticulous job of cleaning 
and gilding to begin. RIGHT: The beauty 
of architect Jean-Francois-Thérése Chalgrin’s 
elaborate Neoclassical boiserie was revealed. 
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This entertainment center with canted curio wings is but one of the many pieces 
from the Chin Hua Collection. For the resource nearest you, please telephone 1-800-852-5552. 
For the Chin Hua Collection catalog, send $8 to Century, Dept. 54, Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. 
Showrooms in Chicago; New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 
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THE CORCORAN GALLERY’S SPLENDID NEOCLASSICAL ROOM GLEAMS AGAIN 
continued from page 68 


COURTESY CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 


ABOVE: A circa 1770 trophy panel with a representation 
of peace and love, which was carved by Elie Janel, had 
darkened over the years because of oxidation and dirt. 





States—not only because of the beautiful quality 
but because of its archaeological interest. It’s 
an early example of Neoclassicism, which evolved 
from the excavations at Pompeii.” Bobby de Mar- 
gerie did not live to see the completion of his dream, 
for he died in 1991, but his widow, who was as en- 
grossed in the plan as he was, crossed the Atlantic to 
see the magical results that had been achieved by 
the end of last year. 

The rue de Varenne, which intersected the aristo- 
cratic quarter known as the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
was one of the loveliest streets in Paris in the eigh- 
teenth century. At what is now number 69, high por- 
tals led the visitor into a courtyard beyond which 
rose the facade of the hétel particulier. At the rear, 
parklike gardens stretched to serene infinity. The 
H6tel de Clermont was built in 1708 by the celebrat- 
ed architect Jean-Baptiste-Alexandre Le Blond, but it 
knew its most brilliant period after it was acquired in 
1768 by a rich and fashionable young man of nine- 
teen, the comte d’Orsay. Not for him the sober reti- 
cence of Le Blond’s architecture; times had changed, 


“You see, this is arguably the finest gilt boiserie in the United States.” 





and restoration would be a very expensive job re- 
quiring the services of the most thoroughly trained 
experts in the field. 

De Margerie suggested that they review the work 
of the Ateliers Robert Gohard of Paris, who are 
famous for their restorations at Versailles. Gohard 
was brought over for a preliminary survey, and the 
Corcoran threw itself into a giant fund-raising ef- 
fort. Thanks to the considerable success of the drive, 
work was able to commence in 1990, under the su- 
pervision of the Corcoran’s conservator, Dare Myers 
Hartwell. Recalling how happy she was when the 
project got started, Hartwell says: “You see, this 
is arguably the finest gilt boiserie in the United 





ABOVE LEFT: Hervé Gehler of the Ateliers Robert Gohard 
of Paris applies gold leaf to the cleaned and prepared relief. 
ABOVE: The repainting of the blackened background and 
the gilt returned the sharp contrasts to the trophy panel. 


continued on page 72 
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Tivoli. Hadrian's Villa 
lodged poets such as 
Catillus and Horace. 
It was conceived by the 
emperor Hadrian as a 
compendium of the 
most beautiful works 
he had seen during 

his travels. 


If you love art, you'll love Italy. 
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The beauty of Europe 


Oe sk shee Neo. EB oN oer Beare VEAL 


Well CommCanard 


For whoever loves 
art, Italy is a 
continuous discovery. 
A friendly country, 
rich in folklore, 
culture and 

splendid cities with 
an artistic patrimony 
unique the world 
over. 

Perhaps, however, 
not everyone knows 
that near the most 
well-known and 
loved Italian cities, 
lies the Italy of the 
little centers: 
enchanting 
landscape and towns, 
easy to reach by car 
or train. Three 
thousand years of 
history, art, and 
great gastronomic 
traditions which have 


never cost so little. 


Or Pur lee 


FAL 2 z in eh when to make your trip to Italy, contact your travel agent or ENIT for information in: 630 Fifth Avenue Suite 1565, New York, N.Y, 10/1! 
tel. 2454822. 12400 Wilshire Blvd - Suite 550 Los Angeles, CA 90025 tel. 8200098. 500 Nort Michigan Av. Suite 1046 Chicago, Chicago |, Illinois 60611 tel. 6440990/| 
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DUSTING! OFF THE SALON DORE 





THE CORCORAN GALLERY’S SPLENDID NEOCLASSICAL ROOM GLEAMS AGAIN 
continued from page 70 


and he wanted the very latest thing. Jean-Frangois- 
Thérese Chalgrin was the man of that transitional 
moment, and under his direction the house was com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated. D’Orsay was a 
knowledgeable collector who traveled throughout 
Europe to add to his store of treasure, visiting Italy 
frequently. The Hotel d’Orsay, as it was now known, 
became one of the most magnificent houses in Paris, 
and the room that visitors most admired was the Sa- 
lon Doré on the ground floor. 

Chalgrin and his patron d’Orsay dearly loved 
gold leaf, and the great drawing room glimmered 
from floor to ceiling, but it was a delicate glim- 
mer. They didn’t want the lush golden boiseries 
of an earlier day; Baroque and Rococo were be- 
hind them, and their new style approached the clas- 





sical. The carved Corinthian pilasters are severe. 
in their rectangular lines, but their sobriety is 
enlivened by the trophy panels that each pilaster 
carries, the work of the master carver Elie Janel. 
With infinite care he sculpted panels representing 
music, arms and armor, and arts and sciences, and 
encircled them with the lightest of gilt frames. 
The ceiling painting was by Hugues Taraval, a con- 
temporary of Fragonard’s who is considered by 
some to be his equal. 

For twenty-three splendid years the comte d’Or- 
say and his friends made the mansion a center for 
all who were considered the best and brightest of 
Parisian society; then the curtain fell. An obvi- 





“The boiserie is an early example of the Neo- 
classical style,” says Dare Myers Hartwell 
(above), the Corcoran’s conservator. ABOVE 
LEFT: Regilded pilasters enliven the room's far 


end while the wall, right, awaits restoration. 


LEFT: The exuberance of French Neoclassi- 
cism is fully evident in the window wall of the 
salon. French doors beneath high archways 
alternate with piers embellished with gilt, 
carved trophy panels and fluted pilasters. 





continued on page 74 
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DUSTING OFF THE SALON DORE 





THE CORCORAN GALLERY’S SPLENDID NEOCLASSICAL ROOM GLEAMS AGAIN 
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ous target for the revolutionary zealots, d’Orsay 
was declared an émigré, or a royalist exile, and 
his properties were confiscated. He died in a public 
hospital for the indigent in Vienna some years lat- 
er, sad and embittered. 

For over a century the house passed from hand 
to hand, until at last, in 1904, a most unexpected 
savior came to the rescue: Montana senator William 
A. Clark. Clark was one of the formidable American 


industrialists of the nineteenth century who rose 
from modest circumstances to immense wealth and 


power. Known as “the Copper King,” he decided in 
midlife to run for the United States Senate, and won 
his election partly because, according to his son, “he 
threw his hat into the ring, and his wallet with it.” 
Bored with the Senate after six years, he moved on 
to other things. Before his term was over, however, 
he had managed to complete a palatial house in 
New York that was said to have rivaled the Van- 
derbilts’ lower down Fifth Avenue. To fill it he trav- 
eled abroad collecting art, and in his searching 
he acquired the boiseries from the Salon Doré and 
its Taraval ceiling. 

After his death in 1925, the collection was moved 
to Washington, and in the Clark Wing of the Corco- 
ran Gallery of Art, the Salon Doré is once more alive. 
When the team of artisans went to work on the 
shabby room, they first had to remove year lirt 
from the walls and replace missing decorati\ 
ments; then the deteriorated gesso was scoope: 
away and fresh gesso applied. This is the base on 


COURTESY CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 






ABOVE: The circa 1773 oil-on-canvas ceiling by 
Hugues Taraval needed to be cleaned, yet it was 
important to retain as much of its original pig- 
ment as possible. LEFT: Stripping away years of 
dirt and the effects of a previous misguided res- 
toration brought out the painting's subtle delicacy. 


When the artisans 
went to work on the shabby 
room, they first had 
to remove years of dirt 
from the walls. 


which the infinitely fragile squares of gold leaf are 
laid using the static attraction of brushes. The team 
would swarm up the high scaffolding wielding re- 
cutting irons (hook-shaped tools that cut on the pull 
stroke) to cut fine details in the gesso; their tech- 
nique was in the eighteenth-century tradition, their 
timing as precise as that of a corps de ballet. 

Fabrice Gohard, who flew to Washington many 
times to oversee the project, says: “I never saw my 
young team so enthusiastic. It was a difficult job, for 
the materials that had been used in the earlier 
restoration had done great harm. The green gold on 
the panels was blackening; we had to get rid of the 
effects of oxidization. You could say that we were 
just in time. Naturally, all the products we use, as 
well as the tools, are exactly the same as those used 
in the eighteenth century.” 

It was nearly nine months before even his high- 
ly skilled artisans could complete their assignment, 
but the results are ravishing. Bobby de Margerie, 
that wise and farsighted ambassador, would have 
been very pleased. 0) 
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Discover The Kitchens & Baths That Stand Apart. Exciting Finishes. Dramatic Italian Designs. 
See For Yourself At One Of These Participating Snaidero Dealers: 


AZ PHOENIX 
Designer Cabinetry 
(602) 840-0988 
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- masters; ornate, Venetian gilt mirrors crafted for the 


sauce, and enough coffee and chicory to be able to stand 
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New Orleans: Antique Inside An Antique 


Mark Twain, in his inimitable earthy fashion, once said, "There's more —_ language that's spoken here. Architecture is equated with decoration, and 


architecture in New Orleans’ cemeteries than there is in most cities." That's the delicate gingerbread woodwork turns from the fanciest mansion to.the 
not just an ironic turn of phrase. The humor in that, of course, is that it's humblest shotgun. New Orleans has an electric mix of pedigree and mys- 
true. And that goes double for each and every beguiling block of New tery that charms her admirers, and makes of them, her lovers. New Orleans 
Orleans! French Quarter, America's biggest outdoor museum. is that one of a kind thing. 


Antique galleries dominate and define the most 

splendid blocks of this historic area: Royal Street (which 
could not be more aptly named) and Rue Chartres. The 
acclaimed grand galleries that dot the fancy streets of 
London, Paris and New York are fifty strong within an 


- eight block stroll through this unique neighborhood. 
| But it's not just the treasures in the shops, it's the 
"buildings the shops are in. They are the real treasures, 

| National Historic Landmark treasures. The one of a 

_ kind piece you can't live without may be waiting for you 
in an 18th century building whose walls have watched 
generations come and go, each one looking for that one 
| thing they can't live without. 

| Not even within blocks, but often within doors of 
each other, you can find a rich pastiche of the rare, the 

- unusual and the unbelievable: a pair of 19th century 
terra cotta English hunting dogs; 18th century Japanese 
woodblock prints; early European porcelain; exquisite 
Ming jade; jewelry from the court of Napoleon I; gold 
creations of the Georgians, Edwardians and Victorians; 


the portraits and pastorals of the Dutch and Flemish 


most exclusive pleasure palaces; vintage hardware and 
19th century Louisiana cypress furniture, which is now 


increasingly hard to come by. 





If this were a meal, it would be called gumbo. Not 





surprisingly, every conversation about New Orleans 





ea 


ans: Beauty And The Feast 


New Orleans is the most delicious city your eyes have ever tasted. Corinthian 
columns, Moorish domes, French doors with Spanish fanlight transoms, 


either starts or ends with food. This is the city where 


natives sit around at lunch and - while eating fried New Irle 


softshell crab poboys, Creole bread pudding in whiskey 


again ~ plan supper. Eating to New Orleanians is a lace-panty ironwork, intricate Victorian gingerbread — you can find it all in the 
religious experience, equaled only by their zealous same block. «4 Behind the exuberant facades, you'll often find a secluded, brick 
devotion to fun. It's no coincidence that the happiest patio, dusted yellow with pollen and fallen flowers, lightly ringing with laughter 
ee tite woridiwas borhan New. Orleans. Here and crystal glasses. * New Orleans is the Feast that sweetly satisfies, and at 
ites a people who love to live, and live to eat and drink, the same time makes you hunger for more. Just call ahead, 1-800-766-7711, 


é Pe ; re S 7 z 7 S aa . = a a 
stdin rand lauchanitlove untilits time and we'll send you a Good Times Guide to New Orleans, 84 pages on 


what to do and where to go, including 
to eat again. . 
: a Nk information on architectural tours; plus, a 

The inventory of New Orleans antiques is a 


Lodging Guide. Come Join The Parade 


monumental catalogue of beauty, but pretension is not a 

















Pristine French satinwood table with kingwood 
inlay and Wedgewood plaques. Signed Linke. 
Circa 1880. 29”h x 1?” w 





\ 
Beautiful French marble top commode with intricate Incredible French doré bronze medallion desk 
inlay and doré bronze mounts. Signed Sormani. exhibited at the 1878 Paris Exposition. 
Circa 1870. 36”h x 54” w x 22”d Signed H. Dasson and dated. 32”h x 66”w x 36"d 
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| The Hunt For Perfection Stops Here. 


The Original and Only 
“Horse with Dogs” by Richard Ansdell RA, 1815 -1885. M : ° G ° 
Vibrant oil in popular Landsmeer manner by the former a Cin Cries 
president of the Liverpool Academy. 65” W x 45” H. N | 
ew Orleans 
Authentic mid-18th century Chippendale sofa in the Established 1919 
French manner. Natural finish, oak frame. 90” W. 409 Royal St., New Orleans, La 70130 
a Major Credit Cards Accepted (604) 568-1901 * FAX (504) 568-9430 


Royal Street * New Orleans 
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Pictured above: A pair of fine oil paintings by famed English artist, Allen Culpeper Sealy, entitled “Boar 
Hunting” and “Hound Calling,” signed and dated 1903. Frame size, 61” x 34° 
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Fine paintings for individuals, designers, corporate offices, institutions, museums and foundations. We also 
specialize in 18th and 19th century English and French antique furniture, estate jewelry and old Oriental rugs. 
Visit our world famous galleries at 237 and 301 Royal Street plus 321 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La, 70130 Th 
the heart of our great city’s historic French Quarter. 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282. 
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Plants on East and West Coasts: 
aa YORK: D&D Building, 979 Third Avenue, N.Y. 10022 (212) 688-6611, (212) 688-7123 
FAX: (212) 838-9046 - 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 


LOS ANGELES: Pacific Design Center, Green Bidg., Space 888, 8687 Melrose Ave., CA 90069 (310) 659-1660 
FAX: (310) 659-3325 * 9:30-5:00 Monday thru Friday 
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Beacon Hill Showrooms, Boston Design Center, Boston MA © 617-482-6600 
Callard-Osgood Ltd., 1611 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IL * 312-670-3640 
Turner-Greenberg Associates, Inc., 1855 Griffin Road, Dania, FL * 305-925-8303 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 1400 Hiline Drive, Dallas TX * 214-698-0226 
Boyd-Levinson & Co., 5120 Woodway—Suite 111, Houston, TX * 713-623-2344 
The Rist Corporation, 300 D. Street, S.W. Washington, D.C. * 202-646-1540 
N.J. and Associates, Inc., 680 Eighth Street, San Francisco * 415-255-9442 
Ernest Gaspard & Associates, 351 Peachtree Hills Ave., N.E. Atlanta, GA * 404-233-8645 
Wroolie & Lo Presti, 1108 Auahi St., Honolulu, Hawaii * 808-523-5553 
Arredamenti Ginardi, Via Ettore Rolli, 24A/26 Rome, Italy 


Sofa, Chairs, Ottoman, Fabrics and Accessories are all available at Avery Boardman, Ltd. 
Brochure on Letterhead Requested * 164 Color Page Catalogue and Price List — $35.00 Credited © Thru your interior designer or architect 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


Special Advertising Section 
’ February 94. 


Advertise your Oriental and European carpets, tapestries, tufted rugs and textile arts in this Special 
Supplement. Please call Dennis R. Dodds at (212) 977-3603 or your Architectural Digest Sales Representative 





sophisticated pattern of blossoms, rosettes and 

medallions reflect ancient Eastern carpet design in this 

Tehran Design in navy and red from the Tiara® Collection. It is 
available in sizes from 3 x 5 to 10 x 14. 


NOONOO RUG CO., INC. 

100 Park Plaza Drive 

Secaucus, NJ 07094 

Tel: 201.330.0101 Fax: 201.330.8805 





QO he SisalRug™ collection combines the unique look of sisal 

with the soft, pliable feel and durability of wool/acrylic 
blended fibers. The Sambava™ design shown here, has dis- 
tinguishing lines of texture and a subtle pattern of geometric 
shapes. 


KARASTAN 
P.O. Box 49439 
Greensboro, NC 27499-2626 





ij stunning, stylized floral design is derived from 
traditional Tibetan patterns found in early nomadic 


rugs. This Kapsu Pesar/C wool pile carpet is available in khaki 
(shown), red, ivory and honey backgrounds in sizes from 3 x 10 
to 10 x 14. Custom colors and sizes may be ordered. 


ODEGARD & ROESNER, INC. 

200 Lexington Ave., Suite 1306 

New York, NY 10016 

Tel: 212.545.0069 Fax: 212.545.0298 
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WOVEN WITH 
48 POUNDS OF WOOL, 
33 COLORS 


And being a young woman w wi i 
taste) Mrs. He — chose 


t a sa century ‘ family reanions 

gatherings, fh, 132 Isp an rug was Nts in spectacular con iti 
as Helen said in her letter: er: “one of the most b beautiful Karastans ever made.” 

Only now, it was: too big for her new apartment. And wed discontinued 
making the Sees ago. So with Helen's permission, we found a solution. 

Recreate this spectacular heirloom to reintroduce the Ispahan pattern. 
And make a sift of one to Helen. (Sized, of course, to fit her new home.) 

So while we're certain youre missing I I 
your first Ispahan, Helen, know it’s in good N VE 5 rT N 
hands. And that families all over can now 


weave generations of memories with theirs. 
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Collectible Treasures of Today, Heirlooms of Tomorrow 
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Tibetan Trellis Lotus and Amulets Khampa Caravan 


THE GANGCHEN COLLECTION—THESE CLASSIC TIBETAN DESIGNS EXEMPLIFY OUR INSPIRED 


RECREATIONS OF AN ANTIQUE COLLECTION WHICH ONCE ADORNED THE ARISTOCRATIC ESTATES 


OF TIBET. WOVEN IN TIBET FROM HANDCARDED AND HANDSPUN TIBETAN HIGHLAND SHEEP 


WOOL. AVAILABLE IN STANDARD AND CUSTOMIZED SIZES. 


Retailed at the following: 

The Rug Source in Denver Carolina Carpets Landry & Arcari Oriental Rugs Aria’s Oriental Rugs The Mart Sample Store 

595 S. Broadway, #126E 5421] Richmond Road 3 Pleasant Street 9748 Montgomery Road 153 West Ohio, Chicago, IL 

Denver, CO 80209 Williamsburg, VA 23188 Salem, MA 01970 Cincinnati, OH 45242 312-670-8155 

303-871-8034 804-565-3006 508-741-1165 513-745-9633 818 E. Ogden, Westmont, IL 
708-789-8155 

The LeCuyer Gallery French Country Living Pande Cameron & Co. of Seattle Jo-Mil Interiors Paul Rich & Sons Home Furn. 

275 Market Street #237 10205 Colvin Run Road 815 Pine Street 206-624-6263 1200 W. Causeway Approach 242 North Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55405 Great Falls, VA 22066 Seattle Design Center Mandeville, LA 70448 Pittsfield, MA 01201 

612-339-4980 703-759-2245 5701 6th Avenue So., Suite 202 1-800-467-3590 1-800-723-7424 


206-768-9667 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 4 


INNERASIA TRADING COMPANY 
Importer and Manufacturer of Carpets from Tibet 


Fain’s 

126 North Main Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
401-331-5260 


Stephen Miller Gallery 
726 Santa Cruz Avenue 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 
415-327-5040 


Gangchen Carpet Gallery, 236 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10001 © Tel: (212) 532-2600 Fax: (212) 532-5230 


SHOWROOMS: Atlanta, Merchandise Mart #5 E-18 * High Point, Market Square, #210 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


(Jf Jarbara Zinkel’s custom wool rugs have a signature 
e J) layered look fusing jewel-like tones with intriguing 
abstract shapes. Professionally tufted and carved by hand, 
custom sizes are available. 


BARBARA ZINKEL Design 

333 Pilgrim 

Birmingham, MI 48009 

Tel: 313.642.9789 Fax: 313.642.8374 





(7 anta Barbara artists Heather Schatz and Eric Chan 
collaborated to create this graphically impressive “Bed of 
Flowers” custom area rug, available in 5 x 7 and custom sizes. 


1522 East Victory Street, Suite 5 
Phoenix, AZ 85040 
Tel: 602.276.7646 Fax: 602.276.7276 


Special Advertising Section 
February 94. 


Jf, issoni’s new “Festival” rug is handmade of 100% wool 
eVV and features a scintillating, kaleidoscopic patchwork in 
the legendary Missoni style. It is available in various stock and 
custom sizes. 


MISSONI Roubini, Inc. 

443 Park Ave. South, Second Floor 
New York, NY 10016 

Tel: 212.576.1145 Fax: 212.576.1545 
Toll Free: 800.MISSONI (outside N.Y.) 





“ff fw) 


(/ avonnerie” is made from pure, imported wool and is 
e J available in 12-foot widths. Shown with an optional 
7 inch border, this exclusive design can be used wall-to-wall, as 
an area rug, or as a runner. 


EINSTEIN-MOOMJY 

150 East 58th Street 

New York, NY 10155 

Tel: 212.758.0900 Fax: 212.980.8611 


a 





Furniture and Accessories Courtesy of ABC Carpet & Home 


eee today’s home lifestyle environment with the magnificent Bessarabian 
design from the Tiara® Ltd. Edition Collection of handmade oriental carpets. Available in sizes 
12’ x 18’ to 4’ x 6’. Come see it at these fine stores. 


Columbus, OH Indianapolis, IN Milwaukee, WI Seattle, WA 
K.A. MENENDIAN, INC. JOSEPH’S ORIENTAL RUG IMPORTS BOGOSIAN CARPETS PANDE CAMERON & COMPANY 
1090 West Fifth Avenue 4230 E. Fall Creek Parkway 11005 W. Blue Mound Road 815 Pine Street (206) 624-6263 
(614) 294-3345 (317) 255-4230 (414) 774-8540 Wayne, PA 
Dallas, TX Jarrettsville, MD New York, NY ALBED RUG COMPANY 
lo oRoad ora - an ee aa ne INC. Ae & HOME 513 W. Lancaster Avenue (215) 688-2020 
pha Road (214) 233-9400 3743 Federal Hill Roa 888 Broadway (212) 674-1186 
West Palm Beach, FL 
Evanston, IL oe San Francisco, CA REX & REX IMPORTS 
OSCAR ISBERIAN RUGS Los Angeles, CA GALLERIA FLOORS LTD. 2083 Spafford Avenue 
1028 Chicago Avenue J. ILOULIAN RUGS 101 Henry Adams Street Space 218 (407) 683-4420 
(708) 475-0010 8451 Melrose Place (213) 651-1444 (415) 863-3388 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc., 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 or through your interior designer or architect. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN AMERICA February 94. Special Advertising Section 
"Interlude" 
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39" x 44" silkscreen print, edition size: 250, List: $600 GF; the finest tradition of ancient Aubusson carpets, this 
BARBARA ZINKEL EDITIONS flowing and balanced design in the Louis Philippe Style 
333 Pilgrim, Birmingham, MI 48009 (810) 642-9789 (Design no. 41G), establishes and reaffirms the carpet as a major 





feature in room furnishings. 
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RENAISSANCE CARPETS & TAPESTRIES 
200 Lexington Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 

Tel: 212.696.0080 Fax: 212.696.4248 


DESIGNS 


CUSTOM HAND-TUFTED AREA RUGS & CARPETS 





...proudly introduces our new 
TRANSITIONAL designs 
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Ga Checkerboard” from the Gangchen Carpet™ 
collection updates the engaging Tibetan motif in rich, 
earth tones and expresses the masterful interplay of design and 
color—a distinctive characteristic of Tibet’s rug weaving 
heritage. It is available in sizes from 4 x 6 to 10 x 14, including 








~ 


Let " 


ae runners. 
Tae 
aeRO) AL NLe vas: | mothe: «om 
Dee aA or ot 10 ; a New York, NY 10016 
CALL FOR A SHOWROOM IN YOUR AREA o Tel: 212.689.6886 Fax: 212.447.5953 
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Einstein Moomly presents a look that's as hot With flowers of red, pink, yellow, green, violet 
as It is haute. and fuchsia, randomly scattered throughout, as if 
Its a 12’ wide English wool import, wovenon — with no design. But quite by design. 

a spool Axminster loom. With or without its It's a versatile vu that's definitely not deja but 
matching 9” floral border. one which can only be seen in stock (for immed+ 
It's green leaves growing out of adeep ebony ate delivery) at Einstein Moomyy, where else? 

background to form a graceful trellis design. Nowhere else’? 


Einstein Moomyy. The Carpet Department Store’ 


To order call 800-864-3633. IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH STREET. (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30AM-6:30PM INCL. SAT; MON & 

THURS TILL 8PM. NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (908) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 

265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600 LAWRENCEVILLE, (ALT U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700 ALL N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9PM; SAT TO 6PM. I 

WE ACCEPT MAJOR CREDIT CARDS. ALL STORES OPEN SUNDAY 12 NOON TO 5PM (EXCEPT PARAMUS). We ship anywhere. Ee naolien 
Circle Reader Service Card No. 8 





CHIKA LOMA 
Standard sizes 
6x9 to 10x14 

Custoni size 
to 15x30. 


ca 


LOMA 

Wheat color shown 
Also available in 

grey/ beige, slate/ochre, 
blue/blue and 
greei/green tones 
Available 4x6 to 

10x14 and runners 
Custom size to 15x30. 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO GET CARPETS OF THIS QUALITY. 
ONE INVOLVES SPENDING 15 YEARS IN NEPAL. 
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An exclusive handmade limited collection from the Tibetans 


ODEGARD 


RARE & ORIGINAL CARPETS 


ROESNER 
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SIMI 

Sage tones 
shown. Also 
available in 
indigo blue. 
Standard sizes 
6x9 to 10x14. 
Custom size 
up to 15x30. 


BELAK 

Black color shown. 
Also available 

in slate, wine, 

honey, brass, forest, 
emerald, blue and 
mustard. Standard 
sizes 4x6 to 10x14 
and runners. Custom 
size to 15x30 and 
with border variations 


Odegard & Roesner carpets are available at these dealers: Birmingham, MI - Hagopian, (313) 399-2323 ¢ Boston, MA - Sleven King Oriental Rugs, (617) 426-3302 © 
Chicago, IL - Jorian, (312)670-0120 Eugene, OR - Carpets by Stuart, (503) 485-8880 © Los Angeles, CA- |. lloulian Rugs, (213) 651-1444 ¢ Miami, FL - International 


Interior Installations, (305) 573-7707 ¢ New Orleans, LA - Jacqueline Vance, ( 


Odegard & Roesner Inc., 200 Lexington Avenue, Suite 1306, New York, N.Y. 10016 USA, Tel: 212 545-0069, Fax: 212-545-0298 
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1) 891-3304 © Providence, RI - Rustigian Rugs, (401) 751-5100 « San Francisco, CA - 
Galleria Floors, (415) 863-3388 ¢ Seattle, WA - Pande Cameron, (206) 624-6263 * Suimmii NJ - Bedrosian’s, (908) 273-7847 © Washington DC - Kellogg Collection , (202) 363-0878 
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Qy Ran WORLD ( LHL pS 
AT REATUCATSBY; 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUE AUCTION 
MARCH 12 & 13, 1994 IN ATLANTA, GA. 


16’ tall three 

tier lion foun- 
tain in lime- 

stone. A 
sensational 
selection of 
/-> garden statuary 

will be sold. 


Bronze mounted walnut pool The best 19th century 4’h gold 
table with winged cherubs. The doree chandelier. Featuring 
best of the best. One of 10 supe- _ highly detailed acanthus leaves, 


The finest bronze mounted ebon- rior pool tables to be sold. baccus heads, and whimsical 
cherubs. Just one of many rare 


ized boulle grand piano. One of a 
fine selection of palatial piano’s and unusual chandeliers. 


Pair 19th century oil on canvas 
paintings by E. Richter. Just two 
of over 100 original paintings by 

well listed artists. . 3 J 
| _ The Legend Continues... The architectural antique finds of the century are HERE. It is our 
tee at every auction to offer you all that is beautiful and only the best. Unparalleled paneled rooms, marble, wooden and 
back bars, furniture with the most 


brass statuary, bronze walls & entryways, ornate chandeliers & fountains, fabulous front 
intricate carving, vintage collectibles, sensational stained glass and much more. 1800 OF THE WORLDS MOST AMAZING 
architectural antiques will be auctioned in one weekend. As usual, this is a no minimum bid auction. 


For Information and Brochure, Call or Write: GREAT GATSBY’S, 5070 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Atlanta, Georgia 30341 
Phone: 404/457-1905 Toll-Free: 1-800-GATSBYS FAX: 404/457-7250 Shipments Arranged Worldwide.GAL2194 


“Visually stunning.” 
ma — The New York Times Book Review 
“One of the greatest photography 
books ever published.” 
— Le Monde 
‘‘Avedon is probably the 
most influential photographer 
of the second half of the 
twentieth century.” 
— Newsweek 
Also available: an edition of 250 copies, 
signed with a limited-edition print. 
At bookstores now or call 1-800-456-5303, 
Dept. # 450239. 
A \ FE [) () N PROFESSIONAL 
[MAY Ghani G 
RANDOM £4 HOUSE 
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AD TRAVELS: SANKEIEN GARDEN 





COURTESY SANKEIEN 





Composed of 18 historic structures dating 
as far back as the 15th century, Sankeien 
Garden in Yokohama offers insight into 
Japan’s architectural past. ABOVE: Tomita- 
ro Hara (1868-1939), the garden's founder. 


RARE ARCHITECTURAL JEWELS ARE PRESERVED IN JAPAN 
By Carol Lutfy 


ea Japan’s second-largest 
city, located about eighteen miles 
south of Tokyo, was a strategic gate- 
way for Western culture in Japan. By 
the late 1800s, men sporting top hats 
dined with corseted women. Brick 
buildings lined the city’s waterfront. 
And commerce with foreigners pro- 
pelled the local economy. But in the 
city’s southeast corner, a prosperous 
businessman was collecting historic 
Japanese buildings and preserving 
them in a garden he named Sankeien. 

Sankeien, which means garden of 
three valleys, is the namesake of its 
creator, Tomitaro Hara (1868-1939), 
who wrote under the pen name San- 
kei. A successful Yokohama-based silk 
manufacturer, Hara acquired most of 
the garden’s eighteen structures be- 
tween 1902 and 1922; ten of the build- 
ings—including an elegant summer 
villa, a three-story 15th-century pa- 


ABOVE: The three-story pagoda from the Tomyoji Temple in Kyoto 
was constructed during the 15th century and moved to Sankeien in 
1914. The central pillar beginning at the first-floor ceiling and the 
intricate wood beams are typical of Muromachi-period architecture. 
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goda and a guesthouse from Fushimi 
Castle in Kyoto—have been national- 
ly designated as Important Cultural Properties. 

“Tomitaro Hara was a visionary,” says Noriko Nishi, 
who recently retired as curator of Sankeien. “He under- 
stood the value of traditional Japanese architecture at a 
time when others were literally throwing buildings away.” 

Sankeien, which opened to the public in 1906, was Hara’s 
response to the widespread Westernization that changed 
the face of Yokohama in the late nineteenth century. Fol- 
lowing the arrival of Commodore Matthew Perry’s Ameri- 
can fleet there in 1853, the city became a showcase for 
Western-style architecture and fashion, a pioneer in nur- 
turing closer ties with the West. As a businessman, Hara 
took advantage of this open-door climate, establishing 
offices in Moscow, Lyons and New York. And as a lifelong 
patron of Yokohama, he bankrolled, among other things, 
the modernization of the city’s railway system. 

But Hara’s private life remained tied to the pursuit and 


LEFT: A view of Sankeien’s outer garden reflects the Japanese prac- 
tice of placing architecture to enhance the surrounding landscape. 
[he pagoda of the Tomyoji Temple tops one of Sankeien’s hills, 
while houses with low-pitched roofs are situated at the valley floor 


continued on page 98 





There is only one cruise 


if > ‘ Sat 


to choose when you want the luxury of having it all. 


Booked exclusively through travel agents > 
ies a. Cruises, Los Angeles, CA 90067/Bahiar 
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RARE ARCHITECTURAL JEWELS ARE PRESERVED IN JAPAN 
continued from page 96 





ABOVE LEFT: Leading to the inner garden of Sankeien, the Edo-period gateway 
was probably once the entrance to a samurai residence. ABOVE RIGHT: Rin- 
shunkaku—a compound of three buildings—was originally erected on the bank 
of the Kinokawa River in 1649 as a summer retreat for the lord of Kishu. 


study of traditional Japanese art. By the time he reached 
middle age Hara had amassed more than five thousand 
traditional art objects, including ten national treasures. A 
painter in his own right, he also provided emotional and 
financial support to a group of young artists—the emerg- 
ing master, Taikan Yokoyama, among them—who were 
broadening the parameters of nihonga, or traditional Japa- 
nese painting, in the early twentieth century. 

What linked all of Hara’s art-related endeavors, however, 
was a passion for chanoyu, Japan’s ancient tea ceremony, 
and its subtle, even austere aesthetic. He hand-picked each 
building and landscaped the garden to embody chanoyu’s 
refined principles, meshing superb architecture, flowing 
gardens and a formidable collection of Japanese art. The 
trees in the Inner Garden blossom through all four seasons, 
for example, but theirs is a subdued symphony in soft pink 
and white tones. 

Among Sankeien’s architectural holdings, Rinshunkaku 
is the largest and, most agree, the finest in the twenty-acre 
garden. Its simplicity captures the essence of Japanese ar- 
chitecture, and it is often compared with the famed Ka- 
tsura Imperial Villa in Kyoto. The former summer villa of 
the lord of Kishu, Rinshunkaku consists of three pine 
buildings constructed in 1649 on the bank of the Kinokawa 
River near Wakayama City. Hara took pains to re-create the 
original setting by trimming the landscape with a delicate 
garden and small pond. He also commissioned a bridge 
with a pavilion for moon viewing that accents-the villa. 

The structure’s interior is a rustic version of the Shoin 
style, Japanese domestic architecture that is modeled after 
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BELOW: In Rinshunkaku’s Tengaku, or celestial 
music, Room, the transom grille above the door- 
way incorporates flutes and a panpipe. The 17th- 
century artist Yasunobu Kano painted the fusuma. 
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Sankeien was Hara’s response 
to the Westernization that changed 
the face of Yokohama 
in the late nineteenth century. 


continued on page 100 











Four hundred of the 


world’s most prominent families 
call Fisher Island home. 


There are a few places in the 
world where people can truly relax 
and enjoy a remarkable lifestyle. 

One of them is Fisher Island. 

It is a 216-acre sanctuary of 
lovely homes, beaches and recre- 
ational pleasures, providing the 
finest amenities in a serene, pam- 
pered environment. 

Its seaside residences are luxu- 
rious and as large as 9,000 square 
feet, with terraces of an additional 


Steven J. Green and his wife Dorothea in 
their oceanside residence. Mrs. Green ts the 
owner of Heim America at Fisher Island 
Gallery, and Mr. Green is Chairman of 
Samsonite Corporation, American Tourister, 
Culligan International and McGregor 
Fashion Group. 


5,000 square feet overlooking the 
Gulf Stream, Biscayne Bay 

and the skylines of Miami and 
Miami Beach. 

Created by William K. 
Vanderbilt II, great grandson of 
American industrialist Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Fisher Island has been 
a favorite of the world’s important 
people for 70 years. 

The family’s spectacular win- 
ter estate included a dramatic 
home by the ocean filled with 
antiques from one of Napoleon’s 
palaces. On the grounds, 
Vanderbilt erected charming 
cottages and guest villas amid 
resplendent gardens and foun- 
tains. The mansion and surround- 
ing structures have been restored 


to their former grandeur as The 
Fisher Island Club. 

In recent years, impressive 
social and recreational facilities 
have been added. There is a P.B. 
Dye championship golf course; an 
international spa lauded by Town 
© Country as one of the finest of 
the 1990s; a racquet club with 
clay, grass and hard courts; two 
deepwater marinas which host the 
largest yachts in the world; a mile 
of Atlantic beach; and a variety of 
excellent restaurants. 

‘There are manicured parks for 
afternoon strolls; an island shop- 
ping plaza with its own bank, 
post office, trattoria and dockmas- 
ter’s office; and, perhaps most 
important of all, an atmosphere 
of security that allows residents to 
lead a life of privacy and pleasure. 

Little wonder, then, that 400 
of the world’s most distinguished 
families, hailing from 39 countries, 
now call Fisher Island home. 

We invite your inquiry. 

Residences $800,000 - 
$6,000,000 


_ FISHER ISLAND 
Nas) 
Unlike any community 
in the world 


Fisher Island, Florida 33109 
(305) 535-6071 / (800) 624-3251 
Fax (305) 535-6008 


Restored Vanderbilt Guest Cottage 
and Seaside Villa accommodations 
available from $425 to $1,000 per night. 


This project is registered with the New Jersey Real Estate Commission. NJREC 90/4-711 to 716. Registration does not constitute an endorsement of the merits or value of 


the project. Obtain and read the New Jersey Public Offering statement before signing anything. This is not an offering to any person in any state where such an offering may 


not lawfully be made. Equal Housing Opportunity. 
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AD TRAVELS: SANKEIEN GARDEN 





RARE ARCHITECTURAL JEWELS ARE PRESERVED IN JAPAN 
continued from page 98 


BELOW: The Juto Oidoo displays the small size 
and modest coloring characteristic of juto architec- 
ture—shrines built to celebrate longevity. The 
16th-century ruler Toyotomi Hideyoshi commis- 
sioned it after his mother’s recovery from illness. 





What linked Hara’s art-related endeavors 
was a passion for chanoyu, Japan's tea ceremony. 





private studies in Zen temples and was adopted by the 
warrior class in the fifteenth century. Its twenty-odd rooms 
are an essay in design and craftsmanship rather than lav- 
ishness, favoring black ink over brightly colored paintings 
and tolerating few decorative touches beyond the skillfully 
carved tansoms and vast array of fusuma, or sliding doors, 
painted by masters of the Kano family. 

What few touches do exist hint at how the lord of Kishu 
and his entourage may have lived at Rinshunkaku. The 
Suminoe, or ink painting, Room is the only place in the 
house with colorful paintings and furnishings; it was used, 
along with the adjoining Naniwa Room, for receiving 
guests on formal occasions. The Tengaku Room, to the rear 
of the dwelling, on the other hand, probably served as liv- 
ing quarters for the women of the house—a theory sug- 
gested by the red color of the lacquered transom and the 
flutes and panpipe that are incorporated into its design. 
The room also contains a katomado, or bell-shaped doorway 
inspired by temple architecture. Its unimpeded access to 
the second floor speaks to the unusually peaceful times 
during which the villa was built. 
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ABOVE: The tea master Shogen Sakuma built the two-sto- 
ry house Choshukaku for the third shogun in 1623. Draw- 
ing on the design tenets of a tea ceremony room—in which 
symmetrical arrangements are avoided—he made the 
roof, the second-floor balcony and the railing off-center. 


When Hara acquired Rinshunkaku in 1906, he believed 
that it was a former residence of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, the 
Japanese ruler who initiated an era of lavish artistic flour- 
ishing during his short but momentous reign from 1585 to 
1598. It was under Hideyoshi’s guidance that the tea cere- 
mony came of age; its formality and humility acted as a 
counterbalance to the flamboyance of the period. 

Awed by Hideyoshi and identifying with his regard for 
the tea ceremony, Hara sought out buildings connect- 
ed with the Japanese ruler. Four structures at Sankeien 
are indirectly linked to Hideyoshi, but only one has been 
certifiably traced back to him: the Juto Ooido from Tenzuiji 
Temple, Hara’s first acquisition, made in 1902, and a rare 
and valuable example of a Hideyoshi building. 

Hideyoshi commissioned the juto—a shrine built in an- 


continued on page 102 
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AD TRAVELS: SANKEIEN GARDEN 





RARE ARCHITECTURAL JEWELS ARE PRESERVED IN JAPAN 
continued from page 100 


cient times to celebrate one’s own or another’s longevity— 
in honor of his mother’s recovery from a serious illness in 
1592. An Important Cultural Property, it is a modest wood- 
en structure marked by intricate carving on its exterior 
doors. Its small size and somber mood typify juto architec- 
ture and suited Hara’s preference for the understated. 

But no building at Sankeien evokes this preference more 
than Hakuuntei, the private residence that Hara designed 
for his retirement years. “Hara sank the knowledge he 
gained from studying Katsura Imperial Villa and other tra- 
ditional masterpieces into this house,” Nishi says. “Han- 
kuuntei reflects his ideal of Japanese architecture.” 

Built in 1920, Hakuuntei is attached to Rinshunkaku by a 
corridor. With an unusual combination of teahouse and 
Shoin-style architecture, the L-shaped, one-story structure 
displays its own brand of Japanese design. The private 
chamber of Hara’s wife features a window of sliding shoji 
screen doors that are delicately accented by an arched top. 
And in his own study, Hara built a low lacquered table into 
a wall containing four slender shoji screen panels. In his 
leisure time, Hara spent long hours with friends and schol- 
ars sitting on lacquered Japanese-style chairs in the draw- 
ing room, where they discussed Japanese art, often until 
late into the night. 

In keeping with Hara’s belief that his collections should 
be open to the public, the garden welcomed visitors twen- 
ty-four hours a day. Hara even went so far as to set up rest 
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Sankeien’s 20 acres of grounds combine the rustic scenery 
of mountains and valleys with the precision of Japanese 
landscape design. ABOVE: Located in Yokohama’s south- 
east corner, the garden is only an hour by train from Tokyo. 


Although Hara was a businessman with ties throughout the West, he was also an advocate of Japanese 
traditional arts. ABOVE: His fondness for the tea ceremony led to his acquisition of Rengein, a two-room 
teahouse surrounded by bamboo where he held frequent ceremonies for Japan’s political and social elite. 
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stations where guests were offered tea. 

Though he befriended scores of 
struggling artists and writers over the 
course of his lifetime, Hara also kept 
company with a small group of eco- 
nomic and political leaders who, like 
him, owned traditional Japanese gar- 
dens, tea arbors and refined art collec- 
tions. They were called sukisha, and 
their elite circle included such power 
brokers as Segai Inoue, then treasury 
minister, and Takashi Masuda, one of 
the founders of Mitsui and Company, 
the giant trading firm. 

Hara regularly hosted these men at 
tea ceremonies in the garden’s four 
tea arbors—Rengein, Kimmokutsu, 
Yokobuean and Shunsoro. His first 
gathering, in 1917, was held at Ren- 
gein, a two-room cottage noted for 
its tree-trunk-like interior pillar and 
for its ceiling, which is woven from 
lotus stalks. But Hara’s favorite was 
Kimmokutsu, a tiny tea arbor he de- 
signed himself in 1918. Its entrance- 
way is paneled with wood from 
Kyoto’s Daitokuji Temple, while its 
ceiling, constructed from shoji panels, 
was planned to let in natural light. 
Kimmokutsu was reportedly the set- 
ting of Hara’s most intimate and cher- 
ished tea ceremonies. 

The focus of Hara’s preservation 
work took a sudden turn when the 
great Kanto earthquake devastated 
Yokohama in 1923, and the restora- 
tion of contemporary buildings took 
precedence over historic ones. Hara 
ceased adding to Sankeien, instead 
turning his energies to his role of 
chairman of the Yokohama Recovery 
Committee. But even as the city was 
bouncing back, the silk trade contin- 
ued to decline and was eventually 
extinguished by rising Japanese mili- 
tarism. Against this backdrop, Hara 
died at the age of seventy. Sankeien 
stands as a visible legacy of his devo- 
tion to the city and its architecture. 0 





Sankeien 
293 Honmoku-sannotani 
Naka-ku, Yokohama-shi 
Japan 
Telephone 45-621-0634-5. 





How to get a battle in 
your mailbox. 


You'll get a bang out of this. The free South Carolina travel guide. 
We'll mail you 128 pages of excitement, including where to relive 
Revolutionary and Civil War battles from Kings Mountain to Charleston 
harbor. Charge your way through outlet malls, antique shops 
and fashion boutiques. And feed the troops on the world’s best seafood. 
For your free travel guide write or call 1-800-346-3634. 

And plan a trip that will go down in history 


SouthCarolina 


P.O. Box 78, Columbia, SC 29202 -0078 




















[GREAT CITY TRADERS] 


Fine DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES and GIFTS for the HOME 


Great City Traders’ decorative accessories and gifts for the home are available through 
selected interior and home furnishing design studios. For the name of a resource near you 
write: Great City Traders, 537 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, California 94103-1636. 
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Wichita, Kansas 
Wichita Marriott 
Glen Rairigh City License #256857 
Park West Gallery City License #256856 


Included are more than 300 custom framed works * Paintings and Watercolors * Original Old Master prints * Signed and 
numbered original lithographs, etchings, engravings and serigraphs * Bidding on individual lots is expected from $100 to $5000, 


some are expected to bring more. 


We will be pleased to reserve the complimentary, fully-documented catalog and buyers’ guide for you at the auction. Credit 
up to $15,000 is available by filling out a simple application (higher limits are available). Phone or fax for an auction catalog, credit 


application, or to receive our illustrated brochure for the next auction in your area. 


1-800-521-9654 
In Michigan and Canada 
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When in the Detroit Metropolitan Area, visit our 36,000 sq. ft. gallery in the Park West Plaza, 29469 Northwestern, Southfield, Michigan. 
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eft: Detail "Flower Blossom Lady" 1993 Acrylic on paper 30" x 40" © Right: Detail "Mona Lisa" 1991 Acrylic on canvas 49 3/4" x 38 1/4" © © Peter Max 1993 


[Through the end of April 1994, Park West Gallery will offer 
mportant collections of original works by Peter Max for sale at 
auction, as part of our touring auction collections. If you would 


‘ike to attend the auction in your area, please phone 1-800-521- 
9654 (313-354-2343 in MI and Canada). 


Peter Max is one of the most important artists of our time. He 
evolved from a visionary pop artist of the 1960s to a master of 
neo-expressionism, and his techniques with vibrant color have 
become a part of the contemporary American culture. 

In his global causes, Max is a passionate environmentalist and 
defender of human and animal rights. Max often uses American 
symbols in his artwork and has done paintings and projects for 
Presidents Ford, Carter, Reagan and Bush. Recently he created his 
"100 Clintons" a multiple portrait installation used through the four 
days of the Presidential inauguration. 

More recently, Max completed his fourth Grammy Award poster, 
redesigned NBC televison's symbolic peacock, was appointed as the 
official artist for World Cup USA '94 and created a "Peace Accord" 
painting for the White House to commemorate the historic signing. 
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CLASSICAL 


FOUNDATION 
FOR MANHATTAN 


AN UPPER EAST SIDE RESIDENCE 
DEVELOPS ARCHITECTURAL BONES 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JUAN PABLO MOLYNEUX 
TEXT BY JEFFREY SIMPSON PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


[' can be reconstructed as either a 
contemporary apartment or a clas- 
sical one, but the work will not be 
merely decorative,” said Juan Pablo 
Molyneux when he agreed to work 
on an Upper East Side apartment for 
a young couple and their children. 
“The decorative treatments are the 
clothes; we need a body first.” 

The clients agreed that the apart- 
ment would have to be completely re- 
built. “It’s a wonderful old prewar 
building with classical details in the 
lobby and corridors,” says the wife, 
“but our apartment had been redone 





For the New York apartment of a couple 
with two children, designer Juan Pablo 
Molyneux (above, right, with his assistant 
José Carlino) transformed a contemporary 
space devoid of architectural details into 
a more classically traditional residence. 
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in the most extreme high-tech style, 
with few separations between the 
rooms and no moldings or paneling.” 
“One thing that appealed to us was 
the potential for a new layout,” says 
the husband. “We needed an apart- 
ment that would separate the pub- 
lic spaces entirely from the private 
ones. We wanted the children to be 
able to sleep through a party.” 

Molyneux knew that he could 
achieve this separation by using a de- 
vice garnered from his classical edu- 
cation at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris: the concept of a central rotunda 
from which all the rooms of the apart- 
ment would radiate. Once he settled 
on this use of a classical element, he 
decided that the best way to proceed 
was to demolish the existing walls 
and work from the raw space. In 
order to cause the least disruption 
possible, the demolition was done 
quickly; then the husband notified 
his new neighbors that there would 
be no more work until a detailed 
plan was worked out. Molyneux re- 
members with amusement how this 
caused his client a certain amount of 
anxiety. “He had bought a finished 
apartment—granted, not in a style he 
wanted—and two days later he had 
an open loft. He barely restrained 
himself from panic,” he says. 

“The trouble with classicism in the 
twentieth century,” the designer com- 
ments, “is that you have to deal with 
air-conditioning ducts, heating pipes, 
plumbing and so on, and they’re al- 
ways a couple of inches off where 
classical symmetry would put them.” 





“The apartment had been redesigned so 
there was no privacy,” says Molyneux. “The 
door from the elevator vestibule opened di- 
rectly into the living room.” ABOVE AND 
BELOW: After demolishing the interior, he 
organized the space around a central rotunda. 


OPPOSITE AND COVER: “In the rotunda, 
the dome and pillars are part of the struc- 
ture, but they also decorate the space,” says 
the designer. ‘All it took was one table 
to complete the design.” A Regency table 
is on the Molyneux-designed marble floor. 

































The central rotunda, in addition to 
being an organizing point for the lay- 


LEFT: The living room was gutted. BELOW out of the space, proved to be the 
LEFT: Once the new moldings and wain- answer to the practical problems as 
scoting were in place, the designer finished well. The dome created a space below 
off the walls with a celadon-striped satin. in which ducts could be hidden be- 
Above the Louis XV-style marble mantel is a hind pillars. 


é Swedish mirror from Sotheby's. . 
19th-century Swedish mirror from Sotheby's Approached down a hall leading 


from the front door and placed at 
BELOW: Louis XVI-style fauteuils, from Le the core of the residence, the ro- 


Cadet de Gascogne, and a Louis XV-style tunda works as a divider betwee 
settee, from David Duncan Antiques, rest 


on a Stark carpet. A mural by Anne Harris public and private without creating 
in the manner of Uccello is in the hall. Fab- an abrupt division. The rotunda is 
ric on benches is from Brunschwig & Fils. also the best example of architecture 


oo 


4 “One thing that appealed to us 
was the potential for a new layout.” 
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defining the apartment's visual style. 
This was important because what the 
clients had in mind was an apartment 
they could live in for a long time. 
“They want to change fabrics, not 
rooms,” says Molyneux. 

Throughout the apartment, there is 
a balance between architecture and 
decoration. For instance, one of the 
items on the clients’ wish list was that 
the apartment look young. “We didn’t 
want to feel we were walking into 
our parents’ houses,” says the wife. 
“Because they were young,” adds 


BELOW: “Because of the youth of the cli- 
ents and the fact that the room doesn’t get 
much light, we used bright fabrics,” says 
, Molyneux. Low table is from Hyde Park An- 
_ tiques. Cowtan & Tout balloon shade fabric. 






























Molyneux, “I felt I could take risks.” 
Together, designer and clients select- 
ed the wallcovering for the living 
room: a strikingly fresh pattern of 
celadon-green stripes. Once the color 
was chosen, many other decorative 
elements of the apartment fell into 
place. “The colors flow from the liv- 
ing room,” says the wife. “After those 
were agreed on, everything else hap- 
pened, including the choice of green 
marble for the rotunda floor.” 

As the rooms took shape, Moly- 
neux continued to incorporate prac- 


ABOVE RIGHT AND RIGHT: The prelimi- 
nary work on the living room included con- 
cealing the radiators and installing a new 
floor. Molyneux also added a new doorway, 
which connects the space to the library. 
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TOP: “When we demolished the library’s 
walls we found beams that had not been 
evident in the drawings,” says Molyneux. 
“So some of the cabinets were adapted 
to disguise the pipes and vents.” ABOVE: 
The room was paneled in mahogany. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The finished library fea- 
tures a Louis XV-style games table sur- 
rounded by painted armchairs. Set on the 
lacquered low table is a carved wood basket. 
Silk velvet cushion fabric and velvet on sofa 
and club chair are from Clarence House. 
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tical necessities into the classical de- 
sign. “In the library,” he says, “which 
is also the media and bar room, 
some of the mahogany cabinets were 
adapted to disguise pipes and vents, 
while others open up to disclose 
shelves with sound systems or bar 
glasses on them.” As Molyneux says, 
“When people talk about living in 
an eighteenth-century environment, 
they don’t mean candlelight, they 
mean surround systems behind ma- 
hogany paneling.” 

The dining room, a smal 
boring space, w: 


rather 
; embellished with 


lots of “places for the eye.” Molyneux 
built cupboards into each of the four 
corners, added Zuber wallpaper pan- 
els showing the balustrade of a classi- 
cal terrace in a pastoral setting and 
hung a Russian antique crystal chan- 
delier. The room occasioned one of 
the few instances when the clients, 
who, says the wife, “have very similar 
tastes,” had to compromise. “I told 
my husband he could have the wall- 
paper if I could have the chandelier, 
and now | think we were both right.” 
Of the master bedroom the design- 


er says, “We needed to get height,” 








ABOVE: The dining room was reduced to 
a shell. ABOVE RIGHT: To add interest to 
the room, Molyneux built cupboards into 
the four corners. He then put up Zuber 
wallpaper panels. “The landscapes make 
the tight space feel larger,” says Molyneux. 


In Progress 


BELOW: The designer incorporated a 
George III console table, a 19th-century 
dining table and Louis XV-style chairs into 
the dining room. Drapery fabric is from 
Clarence House. Brunschwig & Fils tassel 
fringe. Russian chandelier is from Nesle. 








> In Progress 
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TOP AND ABOVE: “To create a feeling 
of height in the master bedroom, I put in 
a beam that runs along the top of the 
walls, above the windows, and widened the 
existing ceiling beams,” says the designer. 


RIGHT: A 17th-century tapestry fragment 
hangs above the bed, which is flanked by 
Louis XVI-style night tables. The sheets 
and the throw on the Louis XV-style chaise 
longue are from Pratesi. Carpet from Stark. 
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and he pursued several strategies 
for that. One was to install a false 
beam around the top of the walls, 
just above the windows, and to widen 
the existing structural beams already 
crossing the ceiling. “This gives a 
sense of depth to the ceiling,” Moly- 
neux points out, “and consequently 
a sense of height in the room.” A 
tapestry hung at the head of the bed 
also makes the wall seem higher. 

The unusual blue color of the wall- 
covering and draperies in the bed- 
room is the result of the clients’ only 
direct request to the designer. “We’d 
seen a picture of a Swedish castle 
with a wonderful blue color on one of 
the walls,” says the wife. “We asked 
Juan Pablo if he could do that for us.” 
The blue striped damask was special- 
ly woven and dyed for the clients. 

As the apartment neared comple- 
tion, Molyneux proposed one of his 
signature details, which was to have 
a muralist decorate the walls of 
the short corridor leading from the 
front door to the rotunda. Painter 
Anne Harris copied The Battle of San 
Romano, a fifteenth-century work by 
Paolo Uccello that shows fierce-faced 
condottieri in armor bedecked by 
geometrically patterned scarves and 
pennants. “There’s a lot of life and hu- 
mor in this painting,” says Molyneux, 
“and you discover it bit by bit because 
at no point is the hall big enough to 
view the whole thing. With an origi- 
nal that would be a crime, but with 
this well-done reproduction mural, 
it’s part of the fun.” 

During the year that it took to com- 
plete the job, the clients had taken 
their two young children, a boy and a 
girl, over from time to time to see 
what was going on. “We promised 
them, however, that we wouldn’t 
move until everything was ready,” 
says the husband. When the apart- 
ment was finished, down to favorite 
toys in the children’s rooms, the fami- 
ly arrived. “Our daughter was so 
overwhelmed she was silent for at 
least a minute rusual for her,” 
says the wife, ur son really had 
the last word. He stepped in, took one 
look and said, ‘Wow!’ ” 7) 
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“I wanted a simple architectural backdrop 
| PDA | IN A \ / IN AC3E for my collections,” says Jerry Leen of his 


renovation of his 1920s Los Angeles house. 


LOS ANGELES INTERIOR ==" =aeaeuee 


STRIPPED-DOWN BACKDROPS SICH iCHE ABOVE: “To clarify the space in the en- 


trance hall, I removed all of the details— 


ya DESIGNER'S SPIRITED COLLECTIONS the bookshelves, the plaster mantelpiece 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JERRY LEEN 
TEXT BY MARILYN BETHANY 


BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID ZANZINGER 
IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VALLI 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


ome twenty-five years ago Los 

Angeles antiques dealer Jerry 
Leen knocked on the door of a house 
he’d long admired in the Hancock 
Park district and said to the stranger 
who answered, “I don’t mean to 
alarm you, Madam, but I just had 
to meet the person who lives in 
this beautiful house.” For the house- 
proud, this qualifies as an irresistible 
opener. So perhaps the lady is not to 
be judged too harshly for recklessly 
flinging wide her door and inviting a 


perfect stranger to tea. 

Thus began a decades-long friend- 
ship. It was scarcely a coincidence 
then, a couple ot igo, that Leen 
was among the fir: rn that the 
owner intended to : | was com- 
fortably settled—not g .ndly so-—but 
I hadn’t been considering <« e, 


When she called to tell me she s 





and the checkerboard floors,” Leen says. 


BELOW: “The room now achieves the austerity I wanted,” says Leen, who 
added a range of antique and contemporary pieces. “The sword above the fire- 
place belonged to an eleventh-century crusader who drowned in the Waal 
River.” The 1992 painting by Robin Wassong alludes to the crusader motif. 
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moving to Montecito, I bought the 
house that very day,” he recalls. 

Leen had discovered on his first vis- 
it twenty-five years earlier that the 
quality so evident on the exterior of 
the 1920s Mediterranean-style struc- 
ture—the balance of each elevation, 
the gravity and integrity of the stone 
and ironwork—had been consider- 
ably compromised inside. “From the 
outside, it could have been a mar- 
velous villa in the south of France,” he 





LEFT: “The interior was dated, but the scale 
of the rooms was wonderful,” says Leen, 
who heightened the doorways in the living 
room. RIGHT: “I wanted to revitalize the 


spaces, and the bleached oak floors give 
them a contemporary feel,’ he explains. 


says. “But inside it was disappointing. 
Though the layout was wonderful 
and the rooms were nicely propor- 
tioned, it lacked majesty.” 

Ersatz antique touches—beam ceil- 
ings, overscale chimneypieces, ornate 
doors—absorbed an inordinate share 
of visual space, making the rooms 
appear unnecessarily squat. “There 
was something Rudolph Valentino-ish 
about it,” says Leen. 

And then there was the décor. The 
look was one whose heyday had been 





Leen took out heavy plaster mantelpieces 
in favor of the spare geometry of fireplace 
openings. BELOW: An 18th-century Rus- 
sian rock-crystal chandelier accents the liv- 
ing room. The Louis XV ottoman is covered 
in silk velvet from Stroheim & Romann. 
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in the late forties—black-and-white 
checkerboard rubber tile and wall-to- 
wall carpeting on the floors, saturated 
color on the walls. Leen, however, is 
every inch a modernist in his ap- 
proach to living with antiques. Al- 
though his venue has changed a 
number of times, his vision has re- 
mained consistent. His first priority is 
to create a quiet background for his 
possessions, which he tenderly calls 
his “rare and wonderful things.” 
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To emphasize the dimensions of the living 
room, Leen used dark brown velvet drap- 
eries against the neutral background. A 
pair of chinoiserie urns sit atop an 18th- 
century carved wood console from France. 


“Many people thought I should just 
replace the old moldings and man- 
telpieces with better ones,” he says. 
“But that isn’t what I had in mind 
at all. In Rome an antique house 
furnished with antiques often will 
have been thoroughly modernized 
inside—moldings stripped so that 
openings between rooms are com- 
pletely unadorned. This is the look I 
was aiming for.” 

One virtue of Leen’s unwavering 
point of view is that it is backed by 
his own experience as the former co- 
owner of Dennis and Leen, a thriving 
antiques and reproductions concern. 
“T know within five minutes of en- 
tering a place exactly what needs to 
be done,” he says. In this case, ceil- 
ings had to be pulled down, floorcov- 
erings torn up and virtually every 
opening between rooms heightened a 
foot and a half. The massive mantel- 
pieces had to be stripped away, and 
one of the firebox openings had to be 
lowered to increase the sweep of un- 
broken wall space above it. 

Leen took up temporary quarters 
in an apartment nearby so he could 
conveniently supervise the months of 
work that lay ahead. Not for him the 
histrionics that accompany all too 
many renovations. Knowing what to 
expect apparently eases the pain. So 
does knowing what one wants. Leen 
is certain from the start about the 
results he intends to achieve, and 
underpinning his decisiveness is a 
strategy so clear that it bears analysis. 

Start with an excellent piece of archi- 
tecture. Leen dismisses the theory that 
any old sow’s ear can be rendered 
spectacular, given enough money, ef- 
fort and ingenuity. “That's as prepos- 


The look was one 
whose heyday had 
been in the late forties. 





ABOVE: Leen stripped the dining room of 
its outmoded décor, including the antiqued- 
mirror walls and doors, the gold velvet bell 
pulls and the black and white rubber tiles. 


BELOW: On the glass table in the dining room is an 18th-century blanc-de- 
chine porcelain cachepot. A Han vase rests on the lacquered pedestal. ABOVE: 
Four 17th-century Chinese panels line one wall of the dining room. “Because of 
their scale and color, they make the room,” Leen says. “In the evening they glow.” 
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Oak floors throughout the house were re- 
claimed during the renovation. ABOVE: The 
neutrality of surfaces in the dining room 
focuses the view onto the garden terrace. 








ABOVE: “The kitchen was real granny, from the twenties,” says Leen. ‘At first I thought Id dress it up, but 
the dress I'd imagined didn’t work, so I had to completely gut it.” Among the designer’s alterations was the 
addition of walls and recesses for utilities. BELOW: A pair of 18th-century Savannah Windsor chairs com- 
plement an oak country French table. The 17th-century green faience lavabo is from the south of France. 


Leen is every inch 
a modernist in 
his approach to living 
with antiques. 





terous as suggesting that an undistin- 
guished antique can be transformed 
into something of value through res- 
toration and repair,” he says. “The 
quality must be inherent. The archi- 
tect who designed this house was a 
person of great discernment.” 

Cleanse the interior. Leen, who stud- 
ied architecture briefly in Paris, al- 
ways acts as his own interior architect. 
This is fortunate, because the back- 
grounds he insists upon are not the 
sort most architects find ego-gratify- 
ing to design. Low-key and self-effac- 
ing, they all but melt from conscious 
notice once the rooms are furnished. 

Know when to leave well enough alone. 
Novice renovators often feel they 
must make drastic changes, if only to 
justify the mess. Leen’s Law: It’s not an 
improvement if it doesn’t indisput- 
ably make the place a better house. 

If this all sounds too simple, con- 
sider how effectively Leen’s formula 
worked on this house. None of the 
changes he made were drastic (he 





ABOVE: The glass-enclosed shower contributes to a sense of open 
space in the bath. Three East Indian watercolors from the 18th cen- 
tury hang above the 18th-century stone-and-marble French con- 
sole. The marble used for the shower is repeated in the countertop. 





TOP AND ABOVE: Leen totally revised the 
bath, which was still true to the original 
1924 plans. “We redid it completely,” he 
explains, “from removing all the fixtures 
and cabinetwork to knocking down walls.” 


RIGHT: To add drama, Leen specially se- 
lected grain-matched marble for the shower 
and wrapped it in glass. “I looked for a year 
to find the right marble,” he says. “It was 
quarried off the coast of South America.” 
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even discovered hardwood floors un- 
der most of the tile and carpet), yet 
their combined impact is profound. 
He added no more than a few cubic 
inches of actual space, but the rooms 
appear to be about three feet taller 
than before. 

This optical illusion is also a func- 
tion of shrewd decorating. Leen’s 
chromatically uneventful backgrounds 
—bleached floors blending seamlessly 
with off-white walls and ceilings— 


LEFT: The master bedroom had been deco- 
rated in blue and white. RIGHT: To give the 
space a more streamlined look, Leen elim- 
inated doors, removed the corbels from 


the beams and painted the walls putty. 


fail to alert the eye to where one plane 
ends and another begins. “I have 
wonderful antique silk carpets,” he 
says, with some regret. He knows bet- 
ter than to use them here lest the lim- 
ited space appear to be chopped up. 
Were it not for Leen’s exceptional 
collection and his gift for presenting 
it, all this spartan simplicity might 
merely be dull. But thanks to his 
knack for detecting affinities, worlds 
that might brutally collide—eigh- 
teenth-century Europe, ancient Greece, 
China—harmonize with nary a bump. 


“My things travel from room to room,” says 
Leen. “There are different textures and col- 
ors, but the palette is subtle throughout.” 
BELOW: The master bedroom features a 
rose Louis XVI sofa from Michael Taylor. 








“There’s no discord,” he observes. 
“People feel at ease here even if they 
aren't used to formal rooms.” 

Like all talented designers, Leen 
is an intuitive showman. He under- 
stands that dramatic tension isn’t 
merely a function of what's present, 
it’s equally a function of what's ab- 
sent—that silences can be as eloquent 
as soliloquies. In Leen’s milieu, the 
collection speaks with great reso- 
nance. The house itself is hushed. 0 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
EVOLUTION | 


ROBERT A. M. STERN-RENOVATES 
HIS OWN EAST HAMPTON RETREAT 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT A. M. STERN, FAIA 
TEXT BY PAUL GOLDBERGER 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 
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ABOVE: Architect Robert A. M. Stern reno- 
vated his 1930s East Hampton, New York, 
bungalow in stages over an extended period. 


rchitects face a frustrating dilem- 
ma when designing for them- 
selves. Nothing is more tempting than 
to make a house a living demonstra- 
tion of all an architect’s ideas, a kind 
of catalogue for potential clients. But 
serious design does not come cheap, 
and few architects can afford to do for 
themselves what they do for their cli- 
ents. It’s no accident that many archi- 
tects, unable to indulge personal tastes 
in the way that, say, Sir John Soane 
did in the nineteenth century or Phil- 
ip Johnson did in the twentieth, re- 
treat instead into a kind of sophisti- 
cated blandness in their own houses. 
Robert A. M. Stern admits to no 
such compromise. Indeed, his house in 
East Hampton, New York, might well 
ABOVE: Stern, known for his Shingle Style be thought of asan attempt to prove 
residences, replaced the house's white sid- that the architect can be as generous to 


ing with red-cedar shingles. The columned himself on a limited budget as he is to 
loggia was a later addition to the front gar- 


den facade. BELOW: The east-facing tow- clients who commission him to build 
er encloses a second-story guest bedroom. on a larger scale. The clients get more 
square feet, and often more elaborate 
details, but Stern has given his 2,000- 
square-foot cottage nearly as much ar- 
chitecture as any of his major projects. 





‘A one-story house in California is a charm- 
ing hacienda,” says Stern. “But a one-story 
New England-style house—without the 
vertical—is a ranchburger.” RIGHT: The 
tower “makes the house look like an out- 
building of a large estate,” he adds. The 
entrance is beyond the privet hedge at far 
left; clematis vines cover the central loggia. 





“I did the house in measured campaigns,” 
says Stern (above). “Otherwise I’d have been 
locked into certain momentary thoughts.” 


Stern, who has lived part-time in 
East Hampton since the 1960s, pur- 
chased the cottage as a four-room 
bungalow in 1978. He has remodeled 
it several times since then, each time 
inching it gently toward monumen- 
tality. The final renovation, complet- 
ed last year, does not turn it into one 
of the huge, rambling Shingle Style 
houses for which Stern is famous—he 
knows better than to coax this struc- 
ture into more than it is capable of— 
but it is full of references to these 
houses. They come together to make 
a building that is amiable, welcom- 
ing and just the tiniest bit too grand 
for its situation. 


It is hard not to think of this house 
as being very much like Robert Stern 
himself—rippling with erudition, full 
of aspirations to grandeur, but with a 
layer of whimsy and a splendid sense 
of irony that make him a consistent- 
ly pleasurable companion. This house 
is a consistently pleasurable compan- 
ion. It seems to know that its origins 
are common: It doesn’t hide its bun- 
galow beginnings, even as it makes 
its Jeffersonian gestures here and its 
Schinkelesque allusions there. The 
house wears its knowledge lightly, 
and like a thoughtful conversational- 
ist, it makes every statement with the 
intention of putting one at ease. The 








ABOVE: Formed by Doric pilasters that echo 
the exterior columns, the mantel makes 
the hearth the nucleus of the living room. 





result is that it comes off as gracious 
rather than overbearing, as witty rath- 
er than pretentious. 

When Stern bought the house his 
first order of business was to strip off 
the white siding and black shutters 
and cover the small bungalow with 
shingles. Later he changed the fen- 
estration pattern, added a kitchen 
wing, paneled the living room and 
used some Postmodern cutouts as 
exterior elements. 

By then it was the early 1980s, and 
as Stern recalls, “The real estate mar- 
ket was going up so fast I thought 
that with the increase in value I could 
sell this and buy something nicer. 
But, of course, everything else in 


East Hampton was going up equally 
fast, and so what could I do? I made 
my peace with staying here, and did 
some landscaping.” 

Landscaping—in the form of a pic- 
turesque rear garden and a more for- 
mal front garden, a remarkable square 
defined by privet hedges and corner 
trees that is virtually an outdoor 
room—was not all that Stern did. 
After completing these areas with a 
four-columned front loggia and some 
new decking facing the rear garden, 
he embarked on the most ambitious 
phases of the renovation: first, a new 
master bedroom wing in the back of 
the house, and then a wing to the 
side containing a new living room, 





ABOVE: Stern’s plan evokes the “living, hall” of Shingle Style houses, where the entrance hall and the living room 
were combined into a single space. Above the mantel, Andy Warhol's silk screen Liz Taylor is flanked by a pair of 
bronze sconces cast from branches found in the nearby woods. Stern’s “Bodleian” chair is in the dining room beyond. 








porch and entrance. The side addi- 
tion gave the house its one piece of 
verticality, a tower with a bedroom 
and bath for Stern's son, Nicholas. 

“T realized that the only way to re- 
ally change the cottage from being 
a ranchburger was to give it a verti- 
cal element,” Stern says. “I wanted 
this to be a tower you could see from 
the road.” In fact, it’s the only thing 
you can see from the road now that 
the more elaborate landscaping has 
largely obscured the view of the low 
original structure. 

The tower is a kind of beacon, shin- 
ing the light of Palladianism. It is 
a bit stubby in its proportions, but 
like everything in the final phase of 


the house’s expansion, it is robust and 
has a compelling presence. A squar- 
ish form, covered in shingles and 
punctuated by a huge central arched 
window in the front and a weather- 
vane on the roof, it more than bal- 
ances the mass of the original cottage. 
It does not so much extend the old 
bungalow, however, as straddle the 
cultural divide between the archi- 
tecture of the house Stern bought 
and the architecture of the houses he 
builds for his clients. The tower is not 
quite a part of either one, but is some- 
thing in-between. 

Stern says he likes to think of the 
house as representing the history of 
his own practice and architectural 





ABOVE: A well-placed front door was an 
essential aspect of the renovation. Entrance 
previously had been through the kitchen. 





ABOVE: The living room—the final phase of the remodel—displays pieces of sentimental value to Stern. The chesterfield is 
from a former apartment; the 1880s British wood chair was a find. The club chairs, covered ina Donghia raffia, are his de- 
sign. Robert Rauschenberg’s 1967 Paris Review is to the left of the oval window, which Stern says “punctuates the room.” 
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ABOVE: A stair in the living room leads to 
the guest bedroom. To enliven the walls 
and ceiling, the wood paneling—" inspired 
by nineteenth-century Arts and Crafts inte- 
riors”—was painted in contrasting shades. 
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sensibility, and it is full of signs of his 
evolution as an architect. The earlier 
renovations are full of frankly Post- 
modern details, such as the two-di- 
mensional cutout columns that were 
plunked next to the side door. By the 
time Stern designed the loggia fac- 
ing the front garden, the classical jok- 
ing was gone and the columns had 
turned serious, as real as any three- 
dimensional objects can be. 

The detailing became more elabo- 
rate still in the master bedroom wing, 


which Stern refers to as an homage 
to Thomas Jefferson. This particular 
area of the house honors Jefferson 
both literally and conceptually: Its out- 
side elevation, with fluted columns 
under a low arched window, incor- 
porates motifs that strongly suggest 
Jefferson's architecture. But the spir- 
it of the book-lined room, which is 
truly as much a library as a bedroom, 
evokes Jefferson in its combination 
of functions. 

“You should either eat in a library 


BELOW: In keeping with the tenets of the Shingle Style, Stern conceived the liv- 
ing room stair as an important part of the architecture. “It borrows space: It 
opens onto and extends the room,” he says. The trapezoidal pattern at the cor- 
ner of the tray ceiling is repeated on the stair wall, where recessed bookshelves 
create a grid that complements the paneling—another Shingle Style reference. 
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ABOVE: “The house reflects ongoing thinking,” Stern says. “The dining room, 
for instance, has elements in it that are clearly ‘eighties-ish.’” The room's French 
doors open to the front loggia; the living room is through the doorway to the 
right. At the fireplace are a pair of “Hauskoller” chairs by Josef Hoffman from 
ICE A late-19th-century oak-and-inlaid-tile dining table is in the foreground. 





ABOVE: Stern retained only the fireplace 
from the original living room, stripping 
it of its red-brick facing and using it as 
the starting point for the new dining room. 





ABOVE: The scale of the dining room is 
enhanced by “window frame” trusses and 
a stepped mantel. Putting it on axis to the 
living room “augmented whatever slight 
sense of spaciousness existed,” says Stern. 


Stern has given his 2,000-square-foot cottage 
nearly as much architecture as any of his major projects. 
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BELOW: Detailed as a classical pavilion, the master bed- Stern cites a Jeffersonian influence: “He exaggerated the 


room contains the architect’s personal library. Stern de- scale of interior elements, producing a weightiness of ar- 
signed the bed linens; the chair is his “Bodleian” prototype. chitectural expression.” ABOVE: The recessed niche over 
ABOVE: A half-elliptical window looks out to the garden. the bed corresponds to the window on the opposite wall. 


or sleep in a library, and I made my 
decision to sleep in one,” says Stern. 
“To control all the elements of your 
mind from one spot, to be surround- 
rf fa ed by books and nature—to me, that 
is Jefferson.” 
The room is a kind of classical pa- 
vilion, a bit more genteel than the 
newer tower wing. The elegantly craft- 


rr tt r ed built-ins that flank the bed in 
a i the small room are stained a deep 
ceo green, almost black, and the floor is 

piel a, dark too; the somber tones togeth- 


er with the precise detailing give the 
room something of an urban quality, 
and the shift in mood from the rest 
of the house is palpable. 

If the master bedroom/library rep- — 
resents Stern's academic side, the new 
living room and its accompanying — 
tower show his more gleeful eclectic 
impulses in full flower. And while 
the house in a sense replicates Stern’s 
architectural history, it contains his 
personal history as well. The chester- 
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OPPOSITE: Doric pilasters and a carved tri- 
glyph frieze and pediment frame the head- 
board wall. The Greek Revival motifs and the 
Stern-designed obelisks are in stark contrast 
with the Jeffersonian barrel-vaulted ceiling. 
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“The garden was a tangle when I arrived on 
the scene,” Stern recalls. “But it had great 
possibilities, and it’s become a spectacular fo- 
cus.” ABOVE: The house had no outdoor deck. 


field in the living room came from 
a Manhattan apartment he designed 
for himself and his former wife near- 
ly twenty-five years ago; other pieces 
are from his office, from forays in- 
to Long Island antiques shops and 
from his travels. A red-lacquered low 
table, an 1880s wood chair, a 1950s 
reading lamp and raffia-covered club 
chairs share pride of place in the 
room, and they join in establishing 
a considerable degree of harmony. 

In the end, the living room is like 
the house itself: an essay in combina- 
tion, in juxtaposition, in making much 
out of what is there. It rambles with 
the ease and self-assurance of a very 
large house, though it is in fact so 
small that it contains no real circula- 
tion space to speak of. Yet it proves 


that the essential qualities of Robert 
Stern’s architecture come not from 
scale but from an intelligently crafted 
sensibility focused on comfort more 
than theory. As Stern himself puts it, 
“If I had a motto, it would be ‘Not 
defiance—alliance.’ ” 0 


RIGHT: The rear garden facade is com- 
posed of two classical pavilions that pro- 
vide a visual counterpoint to each other. 
The templelike structure at left contains 
the master bedroom; the more open colon- 
naded pavilion features a truncated gable 
and a screen porch. “It’s all about the plea- 
sure of a miniature,” says Stern of his house. 
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ABOVE: Stern took the rear portion of the fesi- 
idence down to its foundation, installing a mas- 
ter bedroom. He added slate steps, while trim, 
and windows that establish a Shinglé Style link. 
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“I had wonderfully proportioned rooms to 
design in,” says Bunny Williams of a couple's 
prewar Park Avenue apartment. ABOVE: 
The entrance hall's carpet and linoleum were 
pulled out to reveal the original marble floor. 


ABOVE AND BELOW: “J envisioned a dra- 


matic and exciting entrance hall, so I decid- 
ed to put in overdoors and paint the room 
Pompeian red,” says Williams. Recessed light- 
ing was installed to highlight artwork. 
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NEW ENERGY PUMPS UP 
A FARED PREWAR APARTMENT 


In Progress 





readful,” the wife says succinct- 

ly. “The place was in total de- 
cay,” her husband explains. They are 
describing the apartment they bought 
anyway, knowing it could use a little 
work. Oddly, it was a prewar apart- 
ment on Park Avenue—surely one of 
the most coveted types of residences 
in Manhattan. Compared with the 
postwar crackerbox architecture so 
many New Yorkers are forced to put up 
with, prewar apartments have the ad- 
vantage of amply proportioned rooms 
with plaster walls and high ceilings. 
They are usually encased in stately 
brick structures festooned with lime- 
stone and terra-cotta ornament. This 
particular pied-a-terre came with all 
of the above, plus east- and south- 
facing terraces, lots of sunlight, pan- 
oramic views, a fireplace and a slew 
of bedrooms. “It had the physical 
characteristics we wanted,” the hus- 
band points out. “You just had to use 
your imagination.” 

No imagination was required to ap- 
preciate the superior location. Step- 
ping out the door of the building puts 
the husband and wife in immediate 
touch with restaurants, art galleries, 
boutiques and stores, and in close 
proximity to museums and theaters. 
For a couple with two children who 
keep their main residence in Florida, 
it is more than convenient. “We love 
to entertain at the apartment,” the 
wife says, “but we also like to take in 
New York's diversity.” 

As they found out from their first 
encounter, however, Park Avenue 
apartments can be diverse as well, es- 
pecially in quality. “Try to envision 
rooms completely devoid of personal- 
ity,” says the wife. Friends suggest- 
ed they bring in Bunny Williams, an 
interior designer based in Manhat- 
tan, to assess the situation. “The room 
sizes were very nice,” Williams ac- 


LEFT: A 19th-century French oil chandelier 
from David Duncan Antiques illuminates 


— ae INTERIOR DESIGN BY BUNNY. 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS ~~ - ‘_PHOTOGBAR the Empire-style bureau plat centering the 
; entrance hall, which is decorated with 
three exotic avian panels. The overdoors es- 
tablish a Georgian formality that is rein- 
forced by the brass-accented terrazzo floor. 
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ABOVE: “The living room was quite boring, 
yet it had a French door and windows I 
could work with,” notes Bunny Williams. 
“It just needed embellishment. We kept the 
fireplace surround and built larger moldings.” 





ABOVE AND BELOW: An existing simple 
soffit/valence was given bolder molding 
detail. Williams concealed the radiator/air- 
conditioning units below the windows, which 
have sheer roller shades to diffuse the sunlight. 
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“Placing leather and gilt pieces with French and English furniture 
in the living room added a sense of spontaneity that’s important,” 
says Williams. The 17th-century Spanish Baroque leather screen is 
from George Subkoff Antiques. Trevor Potts mirror, girandoles and 
Sheraton chair, at rear. Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 
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“The apartment's layout had the basic archi- 
tecture, but we did have to create some new 
cornices, paneling, overdoors and dadoes 
in various places,” says Bunny Williams. 
ABOVE: The living room lacked definition. 





knowledges, “but there wasn’t a lot 
of architectural detail.” Missing, for 
example, were substantial cornice 
moldings as well as overdoors—the 
classical wood trim and panels that 
help define a room’s proportions and 
lines. “That’s what a designer has to 
do,” she notes. “You work with the 
period of a place, but you enhance it.” 

The period in question was the late 
twenties; the apartment was built in 
1929. While the Depression was near 
at hand, New York City had been go- 
ing through an era of remarkable con- 
struction. Skyscrapers were springing 
up all over midtown. After the open 
cut of railroad tracks on Park Avenue 
north of Grand Central was covered 
over with planting and paving, the 
avenue scon became a desirable resi- 
dential address for the wealthy. The 
building containing the apartment 
was designed by Emery Roth in a 
style much akin to the Ritz Tower he 
| and Carrere & Hastings had complet- 
ed in 1925 at Fifty-seventh Street and 
Park Avenue. While the exterior had 
received a full complement of pedi- 
| ments, urns and carved swags, the 
interiors were much more minimal. 








ABOVE: A pedestal table and an English bureau-secretary anchor the window side 
of the living room. “I like an eclectic mix of pieces.” At right is The Orangerie by John 
“The rooms did require some embel- Twachtman. Cowtan & Tout sofa chintz. Green-and-beige sofa pillows, Bergdorf 
lishing,” says Williams. Goodman, Schumacher plaid fabric. Clarence House striped silk on tufted chair. 


Since the couple come to the city 
quite often for business and pleasure 
(he is in retailing; she teaches art 














history and art appreciation to young 
children), both were familiar with 
the building. When the residence 
came on the market through an es- 
tate sale, they made their decision 
quickly, even though the husband es- 
timated that “the place hadn’t been 
touched in years.” Williams recalls 
that the kitchen was shabby. Since the 
apartment most likely had not been 
changed since the fifties, it needed 
new air-conditioning, wiring, plumb- 
ing and windows—“all those things 
you do to bring it up to today’s stan- 
dards,” she says. 

Although the apartment would be 
used only for short stays, the couple 
didn’t want the airless, stiff personali- 
ty of a hotel suite. “It had to be in- 





ABOVE: “We fashioned a library out of 
what used to be a formal dining room,” ex- 
plains Williams. “We had to rip out all of 
the plaster, cornices and baseboards in order 
to prepare the walls for the pine paneling.” 





ABOVE: “The clients’ main residence is in Florida, and when they visit New York 
they go out a lot, so they didn’t need a dining room. They have meals in the li- 
brary.” Paintings are, from left to right, an Edward Hopper oil, John Koch's 1963 Still 
Life at Dusk and a William Paxton work. Stark carpet. Cowtan & Tout drapery fabric. 
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ABOVE: “The library is the only totally new 
room in the apartment and the one that 
we spent the most time on,” notes Bunny 
Williams. “Initially the area had a wood 
floor, plaster walls and very plain molding.” 
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“We needed to do extensive rewiring to up- 
date the twenties apartment according to cur- 
rent codes and needs. Rugs were set down 
for acoustic and aesthetic reasons.” ABOVE: 
Framed walls are readied for bookcases. 


She suggested turning 
the dining room 
into a library with a 
dining area. 
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stantly warm when you walked in,” 
says Williams. Both the husband and 
the wife would become involved in 
the design, and they had already 
amassed a collection of American 
Impressionist and twentieth-century 
paintings. As the wife points out, “We 
love rich colors,” which her husband 
seconds, adding, “I like to be in rooms 
that have strong definition.” 

The first major space to be tackled 
was the entrance hall, a central inte- 
rior room connected by a narrow 
gallery to the elevator. While it has 
doors opening to various living quar- 
ters, it offers no views of the outside. 
Williams wanted people entering the 
apartment to see a dramatic, invit- 
ing room ahead. Her solution was 
Pompeian-red walls, painted with a 
crosshatch glaze. The insertion of cor- 
nice moldings, overdoors and other 
woodwork, all of which are white, 
endows the room with more archi- 
tectural interest. Nothing of the old 
remains the same—except for the 
floor. She found that underneath the 
shag carpet and linoleum tile was a 
stunning marble terrazzo floor that 
could be restored and polished to 
its former elegance. 

Williams next suggested turning 
the dining room into a library with a 
dining area. Since the owners often 
go out to eat, she thought that the 
room could be made slightly less for- 
mal than the usual dining room. It 
only had white plaster walls and very 
simple cornice moldings. With archi- 
tect John Tackett, she paneled the 
entire room with pine and added 
a round Regency table that would 
easily accommodate the occasional 
dinner in. The floors were originally 
surfaced in wood, but Williams decid- 
ed to carpet them instead. The panel- 
ing gives the room a solidity that is 
softened with plump sofas and chairs 


LEFT: “The couple and their two daughters 
use the library mainly as a study,” says the 
designer. “It's meant to be a welcoming, 
quiet place where they can relax.” Hanging 
at left is New York Public Library by Colin- 
Campbell Cooper. Striped fabric on chair 
against the far wall, Brunschwig & Fils. 
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ABOVE: The master bedroom was broken up 
with dark drapery valances and had a home- 
ly carpet. “The clients preferred a lighter 
palette, and the wife, especially, wanted it 
colorful and restful,” says Bunny Williams. 
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“The apartment probably hadn’t been re- 
vamped since the fifties,” says Williams. 
ABOVE AND BELOW: Workmen stripped 
the master bedroom down to its bare walls 
and floor. “We painted it a soft pastel tone.” 
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covered in rich cranberry and bur- 
gundy fabrics and accented by plaid 
Austrian-style draperies. 

The living room is accorded its 
own distinct identity. “It was an- 
other bland space,” says the wife 
about the initially white-walled room 
facing east. “The fireplace was very 
restrained, and we weren't sure how 
the space could be made comfort- 





able.” Williams knew exactly what to 
do. A delicately patterned carpet re- 
placed the shag one, and the existing 
banal cornice moldings were stripped 
away and new, more emphatic ones 
were introduced. Plaid draperies 
with swagged pelmets were installed 
around the windows, and the walls 
were painted a vibrant lemon yellow. 
The graceful lines of the furniture 








ABOVE: “The owners were adamant about 
having an English four-poster, and that was 
my starting point.” Mahogany writing ta- 
ble at window from David Duncan Antiques. 
Julia Gray bed. Brunschwig & Fils chintz. 
Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges carpet. 


and the deeply hued walls, along 
with paintings by John Twachtman, 
Andrew Wyeth and others, now lend 
the room a somewhat more formal 
air, evocative of drawing rooms in 
English country houses. “Although 
I like strong colors,” says the hus- 
band, “the living room needed some- 
thing milder, like yellow. But I didn’t 
want beige.” His wife agrees, and 
says, “It’s like a yellow you'd see in 
Chinese porcelain.” 

The living room furniture is an 
idiosyncratic blend of pieces, includ- 
ing Louis XV armchairs, a Spanish 
Baroque leather screen, a_nine- 
teenth-century English black-japanned 
bureau-secretary and cushioned up- 
holstered sofas. “Mixing styles, pe- 
riods and textures keeps a room from 
being too staid,” says Williams. The 
subdued fireplace with its marble sur- 
round could be retained, since, as the 
designer puts it, “the juxtapositions 
create surprise.” 

Light floral patterns and pastel 
walls give the master and guest bed- 
rooms a soft refulgence. “Previously 
the master bedroom was anonymous, 
with white walls and little trim,” re- 
members the wife. There too, furni- 
ture of different sizes is assembled. “I 
don’t like things too tiny,” Williams 
says. “If you have a large-scale piece, 


continued on page 194 





ABOVE AND BELOW: “We took out the 


bed niche and many of the built-in book- 
cases in the guest bedroom, leaving only 
those by the door.” The wide blank wall was 
freed up for a baldachin. Rosecore carpet. 
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BELOW: “The residents love chintz, so they asked me to put it in the guest bed- 
room as well as in their own.” Painted tole lamps flank the headboard, which is 
surmounted by a draped and pleated canopy. The desk is Louis XVI style. 




















_ INFUSING A VENERABLE TOWN 


ARCHITECTURE BY LINDSAY ASSOCIATES, INC. 

INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY RICHARD MANDELKORN 





“They wanted their residence to feel as it 
did when it was built in 1876,” says Wil- 
liam Hodgins of a couple's Boston town house. 
ABOVE: The living room bay is original. 





ABOVE: Hodgins, who collaborated on the 
project with architect Lindsay Boutros- 
Ghali, enlarged the original wood moldings 
and added a Louis XV-style marble mantel. 


he streets of Boston illustrate the 

city’s growth, in scale and pros- 
perity, from the Colonial settlement 
huddled around its port, through Fed- 
eral-era Beacon Hill, with its rounded 
brick bays and cobbled lanes, to the 
broad avenues and imposing houses 
of Back Bay, created on landfill and 
inspired by Haussmann’s Paris. Most 
of these spacious residences have now 
been divided up, and that is how a 
professional couple found their five- 
story town house: gutted and stripped 
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“We asked that our house have serenity 
and a calm palette,” says the wife. LEFT: 
Workmen stripped the walls down. Fram- wi 
ing indicates the defining arched wall that 
now separates the living and dining rooms. 
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RIGHT: The completed arch shows the con- oe ne. > Sees 
tinuous flow of space provided by the glazed ——= gota A 
doors, which can be closed to give more a In Progress ure 
privacy without compromising the open IO a =o oe 
atmosphere. The floors are bleached oak. a ee 5 ae 
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“Everything about the house, except for the original exterior 
walls, has been rethought and redesigned,” says Boutros-Ghali. 





ABOVE: The intimacy of the dining room’s banquette area is underscored by Georgian-style 
armchairs and a leather wing chair placed at the double-pedestal table. “I like to put book- 
cases in dining rooms,” says the designer. “It encourages people to talk and creates a pleasing 
informality.” Ancient pottery is arrayed on the shelves. Bergamo fabric on tufted armchair. 
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of ornament in preparation for its 
conversion to condominiums. They 
had outgrown a duplex and decided 
to buy the entire house, commission- 
ing architect Lindsay Boutros-Ghali 
and, a little later, designer William 
Hodgins, to knit it back together. 
“Everything about the house, ex- 
cept for the original exterior walls, 
has been rethought and redesigned,” 
says Boutros-Ghali. “I had been restor- 
ing older houses on Beacon Hill, so 
this residence was a fresh challenge. 
The transformation was a collabora- 
tive process, involving a variety of 
talented people and extending over 
many months. It combined tradition- 
al craftsmanship with a sense of what 


“We had to harmonize all five floors in 
the house,” says Boutros-Ghali. ABOVE: 
A dropped ceiling allows for more inven- 
tive lighting in the dining room. BELOW: 
A built-in sideboard, right, was installed. 


was needed for living in the 1990s.” 

For Hodgins it was familiar territo- 
ry: He lives in a smaller contempo- 
rary of the house, just a block away 
(see Architectural Digest, September 
1987), and he has worked in Boston 
for twenty-five years. “The handsome 
proportions, fourteen-foot-high ceil- 
ings and expansive windows ap- 
pealed as strongly to the clients as 
they did to me,” he says, “and none of 
them had to be changed. I wanted to 
bring out the innate character of the 
house and its setting while respond- 
ing to the tastes of the new owners. 
But you have to make changes in a 
place that was built a hundred and 
twenty years ago.” 





The residents proposed that the en- 
tire first floor to the right of the 
entrance hall be left unpartitioned, 
from the front bay to the rear win- 
dows. Boutros-Ghali proposed a com- 
promise: round-headed arches and 
internal glazed doors that would de- 
fine living, dining and kitchen/family 
rooms but could be opened up for en- 
tertaining. The architect and clients 
debated where these divisions should 
be placed, and the contractor built a 
dummy wall that could be moved 
back and forth until everyone was 
happy with the proportions of the liv- 
ing room. Walls were painted white 
throughout, and floors were resur- 
faced in bleached oak boards, laid ei- 


ABOVE: The banquette, which was fixed against the wall, permitted the din- 
ing table to be set to one side, enabling easy passage through the room. The 
pair of bouillotte single-light lamps on shelves are from Marvin Alexan- 
der. Clarence House velvet on George II bench in the living room beyond. 
Baccarat crystal. The armchairs are covered in Brunschwig & Fils velvet. 
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“The kitchen is tucked behind the stairs,” 
says Boutros-Ghali. ABOVE: To create a family 
room, a wall that isolated the former kitchen 
from its formal dining room was removed. 





ABOVE: The kitchen flows into the adja- 
cent family room, where built-in shelves 
and cabinetiy establish visual continuity. At 
right is a Louis XVI-style faux-marbre mantel. 


ther straight or in a herringbone pat- 
tern from one room to the next. 

Each of the three first-floor rooms 
has a distinct character that comple- 
ments the others. “We enlarged the 
existing wood molding to give scale 
to the walls,” says Hodgins. “I per- 
suaded the clients to remove the 
mantels that had been put in for the 
condos, and we installed a graceful 
black-veined marble surround, a little 
older than the house, to give focus to 
the living room. Much of the furni- 
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ABOVE: “The kitchen/family room’s floor plan makes it possible to cook, eat, read 
and watch television in a relaxing yet quietly elegant setting,” says Hodgins. 






Walls were painted white throughout, an 







Wall lights from Price Glover. Clarence House patterned drapery, sofa, solid 
tufted armchair and pillow fabrics. Rosecore jute binding around the Stark carpet. 


ture comes from their former apart- 
ment, but I kept it well spaced, to 
throw each object into relief.” 

The owners are well-traveled col- 
lectors, and contemporary canvases 
share the room with a Ming Dynasty 
painting on silk of six beauties, and a 
spirited terra-cotta horse and figurines 
from the Tang Dynasty. Swags of wa- 
tery blue-green silk give the bay the 
air of a proscenium arch. Blinds pull 
up from the sills to allow privacy but 
admit a flood of south light. 


In the dining room, a dropped ceil- 
ing and a built-in sideboard and 
bookshelves compress the space to 
achieve a sense of intimacy that is 
subtly reinforced by tiny lamps, Ro- 
man glass and fragments of ancient 
ceramics. Everyone agreed that a cen- 
tral dining table would be too for- 
mal and would block the passage 
from front to back, so it was set to 
one side against a wall banquette. The 
cabinets and shelves link the room to 
the family area beyond, which is as 





ors were resurfaced in bleached oak boards. 





ABOVE: “The study was designed for a man who works out of his home 
and sometimes has meetings there,” explains Hodgins. “It’s comfortable and 
clublike.” A Cycladic figure stands on a carved giltwood table next to the man- 
tel from Danny Alessandro. Hermés leather on Regency chair. Rosecore carpet. 


spacious as the living room but appro- 
priately relaxed. Seating is grouped 
around a fireplace with a faux-stone 
wood mantel. 

The greatest challenge for the ar- 
chitect was to make the five floors, 
separated during the conversion, feel 
once again like parts of a single- 
family house. The original stair, which 
had been chopped up, had provided 
access, but the clients wanted some- 
thing that was lighter and more ele- 
gant. Boutros-Ghali was inspired by 


the stairs she had seen on Beacon 
Hill and commissioned a shipbuilder 
to work with her on the technical com- 
plexities. “We had to design a stair 
that was comfortable to use for its en- 
tire length,” she says, “and to ensure 
that the bottom eight treads would sit 
well in the entrance hall. 

“IT was also concerned about the 
monotony of the long straight corri- 
dor that led from the entrance hall 
to the kitchen,” continues Boutros- 
Ghali. She made a transition from 





ABOVE: The husband’s study was fashioned 
from a space that also had a bay. Though 
the basic architectural configuration was 
kept, extensive rewiring was necessary. 





ABOVE: The new fireplace was prepared 
for the Louis XVI-style marble mantel 
while the bay was ornamented with simple 
moldings. Heating units were installed. 


front to back by using a curving wall. 
She extended the stairs as well, and 
fashioned an entrance to the rooftop, 
which has a beautiful view. 

The second-floor master bedroom 
is properly Bostonian in its understat- 
ed sense of period. A highlight is the 
stripped-pine mantel with its deli- 
cately modeled gesso thistles suggest- 
ing a Scottish origin. The residents 
like working at home, and their third- 
floor offices reflect their different 
personalities. The husband asked for a 
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“When the house was divided into condomin- 
iums, almost all the decorative detailing was 
taken out,” says the wife. “It was a blessing 
in disguise—it left us a clean slate to work 
with.” LEFT: The shell of the new master bath. 


RIGHT: Hodgins lined the corner shower and 
the steam unit with pale marble to echo the 
treatments given the tub surround and 
vanities. The door’s panel is detailed to 
minimize the disruption of the solid wall. 


ABOVE: “I planned the master bath as a clean-lined, luxurious room,” says 
Hodgins, who glazed the walls and added recessed lighting. Moldings and detail- 
ing provide formality and link the space to the rest of the house’s interiors. 


The master bedroom is properly 
Bostonian in its understated sense of period. 
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LEFT: The reframing of a structural wall 
in the master bedroom, right, made the 
room wide enough so that a bed could 
fit in the room without jutting into 
the fireplace. The floor was smoothed out. 


“My husband and I put in the things we 
wanted to, which caught the spirit of the way 
the house used to be,” says the wife. RIGHT: 
A sun-catching bay with triple windows 
defines the master bedroom’ sitting area. 
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study that was big, dark and spare, 
containing objects from Europe and 
the Orient that have become old 


friends. “I spend a lot of time alone, 
telephoning around the world,” he 
explains, “so I’ve filled the room with 
scenes of travel and hurly-burly.” 
Hodgins created an interior that is as 
welcoming and sober as a traditional 
club yet light and modern in feeling. 

In contrast, the wife needed a room 
that would not only serve as a serene 
retreat but be equally suitable as a 
place to write and conduct interviews 
and seminars. Hodgins gave her a 
sitting room with a partners’ desk 
and soft chairs that is businesslike 
and relaxing. Linking the two spaces 
is a library with wraparound shelves 
backed with marbleized paper. 

The clients’ highest priority was to 
feel comfortable in every room, and 
to enjoy spaces compatible with their 
varied needs and interests. The house 
works as well for a business dinner 
as it did for their two-year-old’s birth- 
day party. Lindsay Boutros-Ghali, who 
guided the transformation from front 
stoop to roof, describes the collabora- 
tion with William Hodgins and the 
residents as addictive and exhilarat- 
ing. “A project like this,” she says, 
“takes on a life of its own.” 0 


LEFT: “I designed the master bedroom to 
suit and reflect the residence’s origins,” ex- 
plains Hodgins. A shirred drapery back- 
drop softens the bed alcove. The ornate 
18th-century mantel is stripped pine and 
compo. Manuel Canovas fabric on the chaise. 
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“It's a tiny apartment,” says Thomas Britt of 
the Upper East Side residence belonging to 
his design associate Valentino Samsonadze 
and his wife, Olga. “It required a lot of tricks 
to give it a suitably sophisticated look.” 


LEFT AND RIGHT: “The first thing that we A 
‘NOYeERe 
i In Progress 


decided to do was tear out the arch be- ’ 
tween the entrance hall and the living room a y 4 


and then mirror the reveal,” says Britt. 








A WALK-UP RENAISSANCE 


ILLUSIONS OF GRANDEUR ENRICH A SMALL NEW YORK SPACE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID 
BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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“The original concept was to make it very 
light, with mirrors and white walls,” says 
Samsonadze (above, left, with Britt). “But 
then I opted to paint the floors like the black- 
and-white-marble floors in Prince Alek- 
sandr Menshikov’s Palace in St. Petersburg.” 


OPPOSITE: Portieres and mirrors “lend a 
sense of infinities” to the 525-square-foot 
space, Samsonadze says. The onion-shaped 
print, red velvet and tapestry fabrics— 
which he found in a remnant warehouse— 
accent the white Thai cotton on the sofa. 


“I've always been fascinated by the his- 
tories of different cultures,” Samsonadze 
explains. “Gradually, the apartment has 
evolved into a Renaissance look.” RIGHT: 
Prints of Giuseppe Arcimboldo paintings 
are encircled by inexpensive Chinese por- 
celains displayed on gold-leafed brackets. 


a 9 ena as Thomas Britt is to 
commissions in which outstand- 
ing collections of art and antiques 
in impressive settings are virtually 
the norm, the transformation of a 
cramped and uninspired Manhattan 
walk-up presented him with a rare 
but welcome challenge. “I accepted 
the project for personal reasons,” ex- 
plains Britt. “The apartment belongs 
to one of my assistants, Valentino 
Samsonadze, and his wife, Olga. It 
was to be a purely collaborative ef- 
fort, and I didn’t think I would have 
to devote too much time or worry to 
the job. As our plans progressed, 
however, I realized the importance 


TEXT BY NICHOLAS SHRADY 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


of creating something from nothing.” 

Tom Britt is emphatic when de- 
scribing the Samsonadzes’ apartment 
at the start of the restoration. “It was a 
horrid little New York box with grates 
over the windows, a complete ab- 
sence of views, and peeling paint. It 
was a shambles!” “Precisely the sort 
of home a young couple can expect to 
find in New York City,” adds Valen- 
tino Samsonadze wryly. 

Apart from one slight alteration— 
Britt squared the archway leading 
from the entrance hall to the living 
room both to create more space and 
to satisfy his taste for symmetry—all 
of the interventions were strictly dec- 








ABOVE: Samsonadze sanded the floors of 
the living room before painting the design. 
He found the sofa in a thrift shop, removed 
one of the arms and had it reupholstered. 
Later, another sofa was made to match. 


ABOVE: Britt had a projection built onto 
one wall to balance an existing one on the 
opposite wall. Mirrors were then mounted 
on the projections and the window wall. 


RIGHT: “The portieres and draperies add 
height and give the illusion of corridors 
leading to other rooms,” Britt says. A mas- 
sive Chinese jar stands amid brass candle- 
sticks from Marrakesh on the Renaissance- 


style center table. Britt acquired the carved 
wood capitals used as low tables in India. 








ABOVE: “It took weeks to repair the walls 
and the ceiling, especially in the bedroom,” 


says Samsonadze. “The surfaces were very 
uneven, and there were cracks and chips— 
I had to do a lot of scraping and spackling.” 
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ABOVE: Once the walls, ceiling and floor 
were comp'eted, mirrors were installed be- 
tween the windows and on the wall where 


the head of the canopy bed would be placed. A 
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: ABOVE: The same fabrics were used in the bedroom, where Britt designed an upholstered 

“ ' canopy. Arcimboldo prints and a Renaissance-style mirror adorn the walls. The dressing 
} table-holds a carved woow |amp Samsonadze bought in SoHo and a rosewood candlestick he 

\ y brought from Russia. “| ipartment gives me a more romantic perspective on life,” says 


Samsonadze (left, with h e, Olga). “For me, it’s like taking a trip to a mythological place.” 


orative. “One need not undertake 
expensive and time-consuming reno- 
vations in order to thoroughly trans- 
form an interior,” Britt says. “In this 
instance, major structural work wasn’t 
even feasible, but that didn’t matter.” 

Valentino Samsonadze is an émigré 
from what was, in the not-so-distant 
past, Soviet Georgia, and he was keen 
on transposing at least a hint of his 
former land to his adopted home. 
“One of the few opportunities to see 
grand architecture and interiors in 
the old Soviet Union,” he recalls, “was 
to visit the palaces of the czars and 
the aristocracy, many of which were 
open to the public.” It was in the pal- 
ace of Prince Aleksandr Menshikov 
in St. Petersburg (see Architectural 
Digest, October 1991) that Samsonad- 
ze first saw a magnificent geometric 
floor in black and white marble. That 
same design has been painstakingly 
painted on the floor of the apartment; 
and while the residence is clearly no 
palace, the palatial detail is elegant 
and surprisingly economical. 

Another nostalgic chord was struck 
by the use of plush red velvet drap- 
eries throughout, as well as a fabric 
with an onion motif both for the 
draperies in the entrance hall and to 
cover the canopy bed in the bedroom. 
“Onion-shaped domes are everywhere 
in the East,” says Samsonadze. “They 
rise up in the Christian churches and 
in civic architecture as well.” 

The apartment's diminutive dimen- 
sions prompted Britt and Samso- 
nadze to resort to a play of mirrors. 
Floor-to-ceiling mirrors were installed 
at four points between the entrance 
hall and the living room, and their 
reflections converge and multiply to 
give a false but highly effective sen- 
sation of space. 

Lack of space as much as a lack of 
resources also required the designers 
to keep the amount of furniture to a 

continued on page 196 





“One need not undertake expensive and time-consuming 
renovations in order to thoroughly transform an interior.” 
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“I wanted to create rooms reminiscent of 
the building’s style,” says Juan Montoya of a 
five-room apartment he designed for Lenorita 
Blanco in Manhattan’s Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel. ABOVE: The living room walls are read- 
ied for soffits and beveled door surrounds. 





ABOVE: “I dislike just stepping right into a 
living room from an entrance hall. I put 
in a pair of bold columns to strengthen the 
feeling of transition and procession be- 
tween the spaces.” Two sets of 17th-century 
Colombian doors add architectural interest. 
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uan Montoya says that spaces talk 
J to him. When he walks into a room 
the voices start; they murmur softly 
about layers of color, they sing of 
soffits and dentil moldings, they de- 
mand jewel box beveled mirrors and 
cherry paneling, they whisper about 
daylight reflected off crystal. “The 
ideas come from the space,” he says 
of these intimate chats with the air. 
But when Montoya first strolled into 
the apartment in the Sherry-Nether- 
land Hotel that his Venezuelan cli- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Blanco 
had asked him to design for their 
daughter, Lenorita, what he heard 
from the space sounded more like a 
shriek of dismay. 

“Wow,” he says the rooms cried out, 
“we're in trouble!” 

The apartment was dilapidated and 
abandoned, two boxy rooms with no 
view. “It looked old, not traditional- 
old, just old, as if someone had run 
out of money,” Montoya says. “It was 
shabby and dirty. It was very blah.” 
And twenty-three-year-old Lenorita, 
a lawyer for the family chain of movie 
theaters who plans to move to New York 
to study entertainment law, wanted a 
second bath and a working kitchen. 

“My first inspiration was the hotel 
itself, its Old World elegance,” ex- 
plains Montoya. “It’s a place where 
not’much has changed.” When the 
lavish apartment hotel—managed by 
renowned restaurateur Louis Sherry’s 


firm—opened in 1927, piercing the 
New York skyline with its Francois I 
revival tower and dazzling society 
with its entrance hall copied from the 
Vatican Library, its paneling from the 
Vanderbilt mansion and its hand- 
painted elevators and doors, The New 
Yorker quipped, “In architecture it is 
Italian. In spirit it is French. In 
price it is American.” 

The Sherry’s expensive, eclectic sump- 
tuousness—renovated but unchanged 
more than sixty years later—is reflect- 
ed in the luxurious retreat Montoya 
fashioned out of the spaces that cried 
trouble. The Blanco apartment's Art 
Déco patterns, Syrian backgammon 
table and many other English, Italian, 
Russian and French antiques coexist 
as the background for pieces from the 
family’s varied art collection. 

“It was nothing when I first saw it. 
A little small,” Lenorita Blanco says of 
her new apartment. “Now it’s like a 
piece of art.” Instead of limiting the 
design to match the limited space, 
Montoya brashly built more walls, 
creating a columned entrance hall 
and a minute powder room from 
splinters of space salvaged from two 
closets. “I started with a very elabo- 
rate concept,” he says. “There were 
faux finishes everywhere. As it devel- 
oped I began to peel away.” What's 
left is not exactly austere. Montoya ex- 
travagantly crowded the meager 1,500 
square feet with the glowing wood and 
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“Lenorita Blanco entertains frequently, so she asked for a living room that wasn’t simply an open area with symmetrical- 
ly placed furniture but a room that was broken up with different seating areas,” he explains. “Most of the antiques were 
purchased specifically for the apartment, and it was fun to find them. She particularly likes Charles X pieces.” Set before the 
fireplace is a Charles X chaise. The 19th-century chair upholstered with tapestry fragments is English. E J. Hakimian carpet. 
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daylight reflected off crystal. “The 
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ents Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Blanco 
had asked him to design for their 
daughter, Lenorita, what he heard 
from the space sounded more like a 
shriek of dismay. 

“Wow,” he says the rooms cried out, 
“we're in trouble!” 

The apartment was dilapidated and 
abandoned, two boxy rooms with no 
view. “It looked old, not traditional- 
old, just old, as if someone had run 
out of money,” Montoya says. “It was 
shabby and dirty. It was very blah.” 
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The Sherry’s expensive, eclectic sump- 
tuousness—renovated but unchanged 
more than sixty years later—is reflect- 
ed in the luxurious retreat Montoya 
fashioned out of the spaces that cried 
trouble. The Blanco apartment's Art 
Déco patterns, Syrian backgammon 
table and many other English, Italian, 
Russian and French antiques coexist 
as the background for pieces from the 
family’s varied art collection. 

“It was nothing when I first saw it. 
A little small,” Lenorita Blanco says of 
her new apartment. “Now it's like a 
piece of art.” Instead of limiting the 
design to match the limited space, 
Montoya brashly built more walls, 
creating a columned entrance hall 
and a minute powder room from 
splinters of space salvaged from two 
closets. “I started with a very elabo- 
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faux finishes everywhere. As it devel- 
oped I began to peel away.” What's 
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“Lenorita Blanco entertains frequently, so she asked for a living room that wasn’t simply an open area with symmetrical- 
ly placed furniture but a room that was broken up with different seating areas,” he explains. “Most of the antiques were 
purchased specifically for the apartment, and it was fun to find them. She particularly likes Charles X pieces.” Set before the 
fireplace is a Charles X chaise. The 19th-century chair upholstered with tapestry fragments is English. FE J. Hakimian carpet. 
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ABOVE: “The only things I saved in the liv- 
ing room were the fireplace and mantel,” says 
Juan Montoya. “I even reworked the win- 
dow area to make something more exciting.” 


@ 








ABOVE: Montoya beveled the window wall 
to echo the door surrounds. The floors were 
stripped and prepped for ebonizing, which 
he felt would underscore the room’s luxury. 


RIGHT: “The Charles X round table can be 
used for dining,” says Montoya. “There is 
no separate dining room.” A mirror and 
movable panels with trompe-loeil beveling 
before the windows heighten the sense of 
space. Brunschwig & Fils fabrics on Juan 
Montoya-—designed chairs in foreground. 
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ABOVE: “We built a powder room by com- 
bining an existing hall closet with part of a 
deep bedroom closet,” says Juan Montoya. 
The construction included new plumbing. 





ABOVE: Cherry paneling with ebonized 
trim lines the vaulted ceiling and fashions a 
framework for the incoming mirrors. “I fan- 
cied re-creating an Old World atmosphere.” 


visual intrigue of eccentric antiques. 

In the living room, two bronze stat- 
ues of Hermes take wing from a Neo- 
classical Russian side cabinet next to 
a reproduction Regency harp chair and 
an Italian Baroque desk. A Charles X 
chaise draped with a ruby velvet 
shawl is near an English turned wood 
chair that sits behind the round ma- 
hogany dining table—all on a red- 
and-gold fleur-de-lis needlepoint rug. 
The message is clear: “In some cases, | 
more is less,” Montoya says. 

At the center of the living room 
is a portrait of a woman by Fernando 
Botero, who is a friend of the Blancos’ 
and the designer's. But the focal point 
of the apartment is the very large, or- 
nately framed painting of a woman 
contemplating her parrot by German 
artist V. Vigelius, which is propped on 
the bedroom floor. “IfT had hungiton | 
the wall, the scale of the room would 
have been different,” Montoya ex- 
plains. “This gives the feeling of high | 
ceilings. Otherwise it would look like 
a small room.” The painting is also 
visible from the living room through | 
one of two sets of seventeenth-centu- | 
ry Colombian chapel doors. . 


LEFT: “It looks like something you'd see on | 
the Orient-Express,” says Montoya, who 
embellished the powder room with a faux- 
marbre floor. A 19th-century chandelier hangs 
above a 19th-century French washstand, 


————— 





ABOVE: Juan Montoya gutted the bedroom. 
He paid special attention to revamping 
its window side because the client want- 
ed to place a table there to have breakfast. 


At the bedroom window, behind 
the backgammon table, the Charles X 
escritoire and the Victorian carved 
wood chairs, Montoya mounted a 
mirror. It is placed at an angle that 
brings the sweep of the Grand Army 
Plaza and the Pulitzer Fountain—fa- 
mous for the late-night frolics of F 
Scott Fitzgerald and other inebriated 
society revelers over the years—into 
the room while geometric- patterned 
muslin-and-canvas blinds block out 
the direct view of an office build- 
ing. One controversial detail of the 
bedroom design that caused major 
dissent in Montoya’s office—*Every- 
one was against it,” he chuckles—was 
the completely draped wall. Like a 
door to nowhere, the shimmering 
golden-brown brocade with swirls of 
black gathers along one entire wall, 
merging with the fabric at the head- 
board and sides of the bed. “It gives 
the room a verticality,” Montoya 
says. “It’s an extension of the bed— 
like a canopy.” 

The powder room is the apart- 
ment’s most delicious surprise, a tiny 
—about five by six and a half feet— 
treasure tucked off the entrance hall. 


RIGHT: “It bespeaks mystery,” he says of 
the wall draped with Brunschwig & Fils 
fabric. “You immediately think, Is there 
something behind it?” The small painting 
is by Diego Rivera. F. J. Hakimian carpet. 


ABOVE: A beveled surround was made for 
the windows, and the heating and air-con- 
ditioning units underneath were concealed. 
The central pier awaits a rectangular mirror. 
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ABOVE: “The bedroom had absolutely no 
personality and nothing to say for itself,” 
says Juan Montoya. “It was just a boxy 
room. I retained only the austere molding.” 


BELOW: “I deliberately set the large nine- 
teenth-century German painting of a lady 
and her parrot on the floor to accentu- 
ate the bedroom’ illusion of high ceilings.” 


ABOVE: “I painted the room a soft, neutral 
color and blocked out one side for the drap- 
ery wall that was going to come in. I thought 
it best to keep the basic shell very simple.” 








“It was important to honor ties to the hotel, ABOVE: Marble flooring was installed to 
and the room that most reflected the histor- correspond to the dadoes while the walls 
ic architecture was the master bath.” ABOVE: were prepared for mirrors. Montoya refur- 
A soffit was erected for recessed lighting. bished the existing vanity with glass legs. 


“It’s like a cabin on a great luxury 
train,” Montoya says. The windowless 
walls are paneled in luminous cherry 
that forms a vaulted ceiling. Below is 
marble wainscoting punctuated by mir- 
rors framed with ebony bevels, which 
reflect a nineteenth-century brass-and- 
porcelain French washstand, a marble 
étagere and a floor painted to resem- 
ble intricate inlaid marble. In the mas- 
ter bath, Montoya was able to keep 
the nickel fixtures and the hotel's orig- 
inal design, using black marble and 
mirrors to bring out the space’s well- 
bred lines. A glass chandelier and 
mirrored walls create layers of light 
where, again, there are no windows. 
The lady with the parrot and the 
red sash looks out toward her con- 
servatory from a bedroom where all 
the paintings are on easels. Besides 
heightening the atmosphere of a 
bohemian studio, the easels express 
Juan Montoya’s design credo. “These 
things are not here forever,” he says 
of the paintings and objects he ar- 
ranged. “Design is not written in 
blood. I always have to say, ‘This is 
temporary, this is okay for now.’ What 
interests me is not the finished prod- 
uct and not the unfinished product 
but the bridge between the two. It’s 
the way you would take a new dress 
and wear it with an old purse and 
worn-out shoes. I don’t like it when 
it looks as though everything is in 
place. Total perfection is boring.” D- 





ABOVE: “The original marble master bath had wonderful nickel hardware,” 
says Montoya. “We knew we had to preserve everything.” Touches of silver in- 
clude a mirror frame and a pair of serving dishes that came from the Normandie. 
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“When I first saw the place, all I could see 
was a mass of doors and a low ceiling,” says 
executive Bob Hill of the San Francisco apart- 
ment renovated for him by interior design- 
er Scott C. Lamb. ABOVE: Lamb, left, and 
Hill confer in the stripped-down living room. 


“Yellow is a very challenging color,” Hill 
says. “But the apartment gets a lot of cold 
northern light, and antiques look good next 
to a bright background.” ABOVE RIGHT: 
Two 18th-century Georgian oval giltwood 
| mirrors, once owned by a friend's grand- 
mother who lived atop the Fairmont Hotel, 
were early focal points in the living room. 
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an Francisco executive Bob Hill 
keeps a leather-bound scrapbook 
filled with photographs of his former 
residences. One picture shows a San 
Francisco apartment with a fifty-foot 
living/dining area. Others depict a 
“glorious house,” as he calls it, that 
he built in Oklahoma City, complete 
with French fireplaces in each of the 
bedrooms and a room that served as 
both sauna and storm shelter. 
“I’ve been lucky, having lived in 
a lot of great places—some of them 
quite large,” the Oklahoma-born Hill 
says. Recently, however, he moved to 
a conspicuously more compact, 1,800- 
square-foot apartment on San Fran- 
cisco’s Nob Hill. “I was at a point in 
my life where I wanted something 
new and something small,” he says. 
“I walked in here and made up my 
mind as soon as I saw it. I told them 
I'd take it, as is.” 
‘As is” meant a relatively modest 
space crammed with three bedrooms, 


“It’s an Italianate building,” says Lamb. “We maintained the integrity of the apartment by preserving its ar- 
chitectural details.” BELOW: In the living room, two late-19th-century deer, made of wood and antlers, from 
Lombok Island “were going off to storage,” Hill says. “But we played with them in the space and realized they 
had to stay.” On the mantel is part of Hill’s collection of blue-and-white Chinese porcelain; above it is an an- 
tique French giltwood barometer. At left, a pair of Louis XV fauteuils rest on the 19th-century Heriz carpet. 
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“It's Nob Hill—you're in the middle of ev- 
erything, and above everything,” says Hill. 
ABOVE: He and Lamb survey the view from 
the north-facing parapet off the living room, 
an area that was subsequently filled with 
plantings to integrate it with the interior. 


a living room, a dining room and an 
entrance hall that was mostly doors. 
Every inch was painted an aggres- 
sive flat white—“the kind that makes 
your teeth hurt,” he says—with floors 
stained a severe dark brown that gave 
no hint of the warm oak tones under- 
neath. Overall, the rooms showed the 
signs of ennui inevitable in a place 
that had been used only as an occa- 
sional stopping-off point by owners 
who lived hundreds of miles away. 

On the other hand, Hill recalls, “It 
was after the 1989 earthquake, and 
there wasn’t a crack anywhere. That 
spoke well for the building, which 
was built in 1923.” 

The structure’s very solidity, em- 
bodied in its concrete walls and steel 
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ABOVE: “Placing the sofa at the window 
deemphasizes the buildings nearby,” Hill 
notes. “Scott divided the living room into 
two seating areas rather than cluster every- 
thing around the fireplace.” “It was logical,” 
Lamb points out. “If for circulation alone.” 





beams, increased the challenge of 
adapting an old-fashioned apartment 
to a modern, more casual style of liv- 
ing. Hill hired San Francisco decora- 
tor Scott C. Lamb, who started the 
renovation process by having draw- 
ings of the original floor plan made 
up. Interior designer Nestor C. Brad- 
ley rendered these and the construc- 
tion documents for the remodel. As 
Hill explains, seeing the layout on pa- 
per made it easy to decide where ar- 


“What I had in mind at first was far too stiff, 
far too formal,” Hill recalls. “Scott made it 
all seem to float.” BELOW: A silk-covered 
sofa and two late-18th-century Gainsbor- 
ough armchairs front a 19th-century Chi- 
nese lacquered table in the living room. 
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chitectural changes could be made 
and, later, where his large paintings 
and antiques could go. “It wasn’t 
until I understood the space in two 
dimensions that it all became crystal 
clear,” he says. 

The first step was to turn two small 
bedrooms—the maid's room and guest 
bedroom—and two baths into a mas- 
ter bedroom and bath. Servants’ quar- 
ters would have been de rigueur in 
the 1920s, but their removal provid- 
ed the necessary square footage for 
a 1990s luxury: a huge closet. “Bob 
had seen a picture of Bill Blass’s clos- 
et, and he wanted a similar walk-in 
room for himself,’ Lamb says. 

A fortuitous discovery yielded some 
additional footage. “I had lived in an- 
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“T usually take a project from start to finish 
alone,” Lamb says. “But Bob was hands-on 
the whole way—always there with ham- 
mer and chisel.” ABOVE: The placement of 
the most important art and furniture in the 
room was determined early in the process. 





BELOW: Robert Barry’s mid-19th-century Isle of Skye is mounted above a 19th-century cana- 
pé in the living room. A 19th-century Chinese porcelain lamp is on an 18th-century Chinese- 
style parcel-gilt table. “We weren't so terribly concerned that everything have a history,” says 
Lamb. “The pillow on the canapé, for example, is covered with a Brooks Brothers silk scarf.” 
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| “In the 1920s the style was to have every- 
thing chopped up,” says Lamb. “You'd find 
closets in the strangest places.” ABOVE: 
Lamb and Hill inspect a floor plan with a con- 
tractor and an assistant in the living room. 





“There was some painful editing,” Lamb al- 
lows. “But we were able to accommodate 
a good portion of Bob’s art and antiques.” 
ABOVE: The beams in the living room and 
the ceiling in the library beyond are original. 
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The expansive scale of both 
paintings and furniture 
gives the apartment the feeling 
of a much larger residence. 


other San Francisco building con- 
structed at about the same time as this 
one, and I knew that there was some- 
times open space above the ceiling,” 
says Hill. “So I just poked a hole in 
the ceiling to see what was up there.” 
The gain was more than a foot of 
height over most of the bedroom. A 
center beam could not be changed, 
but its presence was softened by 
the installation of moldings that gave 





a coffered effect to the new ceiling. 

Doing away with the dining room 
was a simpler matter: In choosing to 
leave it out of the plan, Hill gained 
what he really wanted, a library— 
filled with books and photographs— 
where he could also entertain small 
groups. Bookcases, with bas-relief col- 
umns and detailing that relate nicely 
to the original molding on the ceil- 
ings, gave a vacant wall new impact. 


The most important piece of furni- 
ture in the room is the armchair, and 
Hill tried out dozens before finding 
one that, combined with a matching 
ottoman, “fit perfectly for reading.” 

Once the bedrooms and dining 
room had been reconfigured, Hill and 
Lamb continued to toss out other un- 
desirable features of the apartment. 
A window in the bath opening onto 
a dreary light well was replaced by 
more useful shelving. An entire closet 
disappeared because the door opened 
to the living room, thus reducing the 
space available for furniture and art. 

“The worst thing was the front hall, 





“I wanted a certain degree of elegance, 
but I wanted it to look easy,” explains Hill 
(above, in the library). ABOVE LEFT: Rob- 
ert Kirkham’s 19th-century Connecticut River 
hangs near a 19th-century Chinese tea-can- 
ister lamp in a corner of the living room. 
Pieces of 19th-century blue-and-white Chi- 
nese porcelain adorn the adjoining room. 
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ABOVE: ‘A formal dining room is often just 
wasted space,” says Lamb. “This apartment 
couldn’t afford that luxury.” The room was re- 
configured into a library that also serves as 
a casual dining area. “The most interesting 
conversations develop amid books,” Hill says. 
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ABOVE: Bookcases, detailed to comple- 
ment the ceiling plasterwork, establish the 
identity of the reworked room. RIGHT: 
Nineteenth-century Chippendale-style side 
chairs with Lee Jofa fabric seats are ar- 
ranged around a table draped with a Stro- 
heim & Romann strié; a Brunschwig & Fils 
chenille covers the club chairs and ottoman. 
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In choosing to leave a dining room out of 
the plan, he gained what he really wanted, a 
library where he could also entertain. 


where there was nothing but small 
doors leading into a closet, the guest 
bedroom, the master bedroom and 
the living room,” Lamb recalls of his 
first visit to Hill’s new place. Trompe- 
Yoeil artist David Mattice—who al- 
so did the detailing on the library 
bookcases—rusticated the space, turn- 
ing the walls into warm beige stone- 
work. The doors that opened to the 
living room and master bedroom 
were enlarged, bringing light into 
the hall and creating an enfilade of 
doorways. They frame one of several 
nineteenth-century landscape paint- 


ings Hill has collected over the years. 

“T love these big landscapes, espe- 
cially the Hudson River School,” Hill 
says, looking at a massive render- 
ing of the Connecticut River that he 
acquired as a college student. “They 
have that air of shabby gentility.” 

“He wanted to use as many of the 
paintings as possible,” Lamb says. “At 
first he thought of selling a few, but 
with the opening up of space we 
were able to hang almost all of them. 
We planned around specific paint- 
ings as we went along.” As for Hill’s 
array of large-scale antiques, Lamb 








ABOVE: Two small bedrooms and baths 
were combined into a master suite. ABOVE 
RIGHT: To augment the height, “we poked 
through the old ceiling,” says Hill. “Finding 
the extra space was pure luck.” Moldings 
and color gradations increase the effect. 
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helped him decide what had to go off 
to the auction house. 


“When it comes to furniture, I’ve 
got to be told what to get rid of,” Hill 
confesses. Lamb adds, “We kept the 
best, and I was amazed at how much 
we were able to use.” The expansive 
scale of both paintings and furniture 
gives the apartment the feeling of a 
much larger residence, avoiding any 
sense that the owner has had to play 
an Alice in Wonderland trick, grow- 
ing smaller to fit into a smaller area. 

Hill says that living in the heart of 
the city also gives him a sense of hav- 
ing more space. “Most of my life is 
within walking distance. I’m active in 
Grace Cathedral, and that’s just a cou- 
ple of blocks away. My club is on the 
corner, and my favorite bar is prac- 
tically next door. 

“T loved the big houses I had, and I 
do miss having a yard,” he says. “But 
if you're going to live in the city, this 
is the way to do it.” 0 
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BELOW: In the master bedroom, an 18th- 
century bouillotte lamp sits on a Louis 
XVI-style oval table to the left of the bed; 
another is set on a Louis XVI brass-trimmed 
wood table to the bed’s right. The carved 
headboard is faced with Hermés leather. 








“It wasn’t exactly in deplorable condition, 
but it was in a time warp,” recalls the owner 
of a mid-1960s New York apartment renovat- 
ed by Melvin Dwork. ABOVE: The entrance 
hall was “a very boring space,” Dwork says. 


no longer remember living any- 

where else,” says the owner of an 
apartment Melvin Dwork renovated 
on the Upper East Side of New York 
City. “My last apartment, which Mel de- 
signed ten years ago, was very hand- 
some, but it has just vanished. This 
is home—and what's more, it feels as 
if the place has been like this always.” 

It hasn't, of course. The apartment 
had not been touched since the build- 
ing was first erected in the mid-1960s. 
It offered little in the way of architec- 
ture or detailing: the plain aluminum 
windows that are common to white- 
brick New York buildings of the peri- 
od, run-of-the-mill parquetry floors, 
stock cabinets and doors, a tiny bath 
and minimal closet space. For a one- 
bedroom apartment the square foot- 
age was generous enough, but it was 
not distributed in a way that suited 
the owner's needs. 

What did Dwork face when he first 
saw the apartment? “A challenge,” he 
says, laughing. “But I like challenges, 
especially architectural ones. Improv- 
ing the physical environment is the 
thing I like most in the design pro- 
cess, because I feel that when the 
shell is improved, the decoration is 
enhanced—it comes much more easi- 
ly. Even if a client doesn’t go all the 
way, I always begin by suggesting 
structural changes.” 
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AN URBAN RENEWAL 


DEFT PLANNING ENHANCES A 
COMPACT NEW YORK RESIDENCE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 


TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 


BEFORE AND IN-PROGRESS PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
AFTER PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


ABOVE: Dwork introduced storage and 
seating to the entrance hall, which he de- 
signed to be “serene and free-flowing.” A 
late-18th-century Austrian Tyrol kass (“It 
needed an important piece”) and a 19th-cen- 
tury English hall chair rest on a Stark carpet. 





OPPOSITE: The living room artworks in- 
clude, in foreground, a 1992 sculpture by 
Bruno Romeda. Rougemont's Totem stands 
behind one of the Dwork-designed sofas; a 
Picasso ceramic plate fronts a Robert Court- 
right collage. Hermés kid fauteuil cushions. 





“I wanted an open plan that would work 
equally well for one person or for groups,” 
Dwork says. ABOVE: The living room was 
“the standard box,” says the designer. “And 
a great view wasn’t part of the package.” 


For this project, Dwork’s client went 
as far as was needed. The apartment 
had not been particularly abused; its 


problems were more fundamental, 
chiefly concerning flow, division of 
space and design. Dwork had clear 
goals: more storage, a better bath, and 
a study that could serve as a guest 
bedroom while opening to the living 
room. He had to update the function- 
al elements and at the same time add 
something less tangible. “Tranquil- 
lity,” he calls it, explaining that his 
client—who runs a stainless-steel 
warehouse in New Jersey—depends on 
her residence to ease her into a “more 
restful mode” at the end of the day. 
“Basically,” Dwork says, “we began 
by tearing out the core of the apart- 





1 


“My tastes are more sterile than Mel's,” says 
the owner. “But his furnishings soften every- 
thing.” ABOVE: An early find for the living 
room was a pair of Régence-style beech- 
wood-and-cane fauteuils from Yale R. Burge. 








The inverted-L plan of the residence “dictat- 
ed the way the rooms work vis-a-vis each 
other,” Dwork notes. ABOVE: The study 
“winds into” the living room at the rear. 





ment,” which enabled him to start 
more or less from scratch. He paired 
closets on either side of a corridor that 
leads to a small powder room, there- 
by defining, on one side, the entrance 
hall and, on the other, the study-cum- 
guest bedroom. He took a slice out 
of the master bedroom, which was 
substantial enough to survive the 
reduction, so that he could enlarge 
the bath. Though the kitchen was 
small, Dwork retained its original di- 
mensions, relying instead on certain 
sleights of hand to visually expand 
it. He achieved an illusion of height 
by designing cabinets that touch the 
ceiling; he created a sense of greater 
width by mirroring the backsplashes 
on both sides of the compact room. 

Since he and the client share a pref- 
erence for clean lines, Dwork was 
able to use some of his trademark de- 
tailing once the apartment had been 
reconfigured. He removed thresholds 
and, in an echo of his technique with 
the kitchen cabinetry, took doors all 
the way up to the ceiling, a trick that, 
he says, “makes you think youre in a 
much taller room.” Cupboards were 
built beneath the windows in order to 
mask radiators, increase the storage 
space and give a feeling of continu- 
ity. Except for baseboards (“You need 
them because there are no straight 
lines in these apartments”), Dwork 
dispensed with moldings entirely. He 
used flat carpeting throughout “to 
unify and to soften.” 

When it came to the interiors, the 
owner offered Dwork minimal guid- 
ance. “I like a very contemporary look, 
providing it isn’t too hard-edged,” 


“We had time to experiment with the placement of things,” the owner points out. ABOVE: 
One of the Richard Meier black barstools temporarily stacked in the study was later put 
in the kitchen. RIGHT: In the study—which also serves as a guest bedroom—a circa 
1100 B.c. Greek terra-cotta head is a centerpiece on the 19th-century English oval table. 
Arranged near the table are Donghia’s “Plato” club chair and a Breuer wicker-and-chrome 
armchair; the sofa bed is from Avery Boardman. “It’s an odd mix, but it works,” says Dwork. 


“My approach is to keep a room 
fairly uncomplicated. No-fringe, no fuss, 
no draperies, no tassels.” 
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ABOVE: “We had to push a little into the 
bedroom closet to open it up,” explains 
Dwork of the master bath, where he in- 
stalled a vanity area and tub. “This is New 
York, after all,” he adds. “You don’t have lim- 
itless space, so you must be imaginative.” 


she says. “As Mel knows, I have one 
color in my vocabulary: beige. And 
I wanted something easy to main- 
tain—I don’t have a lot of time to 
spend on my house.” 

“My client was happy to use old 
pieces if they were stylish and focal,” 
Dwork adds. “And I would say that 
kind of mixture is my forte. My ap- 
proach is to keep a room fairly uncom- 
plicated. No fringe, no fuss, no drap- 
eries, no tassels—just simplicity and 
understatement, and then throw ina 
beautiful piece of antique furniture.” 

The entire project took about six 
months from start to, well, not-quite 
finish, since Dwork believes the apart- 
ment will continue to evolve. “My cli- 
ent and I will be tinkering with the 
place for a while yet,” the designer 
says. “But the main thing is that the 
architecture is correct now. It works 
and it pleases. Anything else can fol- 
low in time.” 0 





ABOVE: Incandescent light strips define 
the mirrored vanity area. The quarry tile 
used for the floor, wall and counter surfaces 
“provides a wonderful texture that gives 
the room a lot of warmth,” says the owner. 
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RIGHT: In the master bedroom, an arch- 
back side chair covered with a Clarence House 
textured fabric is next to the 19th-century 
Scottish grain-painted cupboard. The leath- 
er armchair is from Atelier International. 











The master bedroom “had the bare mini- 


mum of closets,” says the owner. “Ina small 
apartment you have to analyze what's most 
important—and closets were a top priority.” 





HOME IMPROVEMENT IN THE CITY 


A MANDATE FOR CHANGE IS EMBRACED ON PARK AVENUE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY PENNY DRUE BAIRD AND 


IRWIN WEINER, ASID 


TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


hen Penny Drue Baird’s clients 

decided that it was time to 
move, they were living in a modern 
minimalist apartment on Manhattan’s 
East Side. Their new place, they felt, 
should have exactly the opposite at- 
mosphere. It should evoke tradition. 
It should exude elegance. It should be 
rich with architectural detail and pe- 
riod furnishings. 

But since the clients had two chil- 
dren, they also needed space. The 
apartment they eventually settled on, 
in a prewar Park Avenue co-op, was 
certainly large enough. It had four 
bedrooms, a living room, a dining 
room, a library, a large kitchen and 
two maids’ rooms. Unfortunately, it 
was also exceedingly plain. 


ABOVE: In the entrance gallery, Baird and 
Weiner put in French doors to impart the 
feeling of a central axis. To mask irregular 
crossbeams, the ceiling was lowered and 
domes and decorative moldings were add- 
ed. RIGHT: A painted and stenciled floor 
completes the formal tone. Beneath the re- 
lief-framed mirror is a bench upholstered 
in Brunschwig & Fils needlepoint fabric. 
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A couple who moved to a classic prewar co-op on Park Avenue “want- 
ed to live with antiques in a traditional environment,” says interior 
designer Penny Drue Baird. ABOVE: Because the space was “a box, to- 
tally lacking in character,” says Baird, she worked with designer Ir- 
win Weiner, who “has an enormous knowledge of architectural detail.” 
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ABOVE: In the living room, they created an 
arched doorway for a French wrought-iron 
gate. “We applied moldings to the walls and 
the ceiling so they’d look more architectur- 
al but not overpowering,” explains Weiner. 


J 


“The apartment had no charm, no 
detail,” Baird says. And that was what 
her clients asked the designer to pro- 
vide. “They wanted me to make it 
look and feel like one of the truly 
grand Park Avenue apartments.” 

Baird, working with another Man- 
hattan-based designer, Irwin Weiner, 
set out not only to add architectur- 
al detail but also to make the new 
detail seem original. “We wanted peo- 
ple who came to the apartment to 
think that all the touches we added 
had been there from the beginning,” 
Baird explains. 

Each room posed its own chal- 
lenges. The entrance gallery, for ex- 
ample, had three irregularly spaced 


ABOVE: After repainting, the designers uncovered the Louis XV-style marble 
mantel Baird brought from France and installed ceiling lights. BELOW: Aubusson 
tapestry medallions are mounted on mirrored panels. Nicaise de Keyser’s Portrait 
of a Young Girl with Flowers, 1874, hangs over the mantel. At right is Antonio de La 
Gandara’s Portrait of a Woman, 1885. Fireplace screen and tools, Danny Alessandro. 
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“I think a ceiling is like an exposed canvas,” 
says Weiner. ABOVE: Decorative moldings 
and a medallion were used to enhance 
the dining room. Wiring for the sconces 
that would be above the mantel was put 
in early on. The doors that originally led 
into the gallery lean against the far wall. 


BELOW: Baird decided to transform a set 
of 19th-century tapestries she found in Par- 
is into upholstered panels in the dining 
room. Weiner designed the corner niche and 
the walnut paneling as well as the chim- 
ney brace behind the decorative mantel. 
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beams in the ceiling along with un- 
attractive crown molding that could 
not be removed because it encased 
structural elements. Baird and Weiner 
decided to lower the ceiling, which 
would enable them to hide the beams 
and the molding. The clients, how- 
ever, resisted the idea. Like most 
New Yorkers, they were horrified by 
the thought of surrendering any of 
the space that is at such a premium 
in the city—even when it was at the 
top of a room. 

“The wife said, ‘I bought this apart- 
ment because I needed space, and 
now you're taking it away,’ ” Baird re- 
calls with a smile. “But they were 
open to new ideas, and in the end 
they trusted us.” 

The clients were able to get back 
some of that space when Weiner came 
up with the idea of “baying out the 
ceiling”—that is, creating two re- 
cessed domes in which chandeliers 
could hang. These fit neatly between 
the ceiling’s original beams. 

The ceiling strikes a formal note, 
one the designers enhanced by add- 
ing a plaster crown molding with 
an eighteenth-century pattern of re- 
peating acanthus leaves. The wood 
floor makes an even bolder declara- 
tion of formality. Baird and Weiner 
painted over its conventional herring- 
bone pattern with a striking grid of 
cream-colored diagonal lines. To es- 
tablish a link between the floor and 
the ceiling, they added a leaf stencil in 
the center of each grid square. 

The living room required little in 
the way of architectural renovation. 
The designers left its ceiling beams 
exposed, since they were regularly 
spaced and would provide an inter- 
esting visual contrast to the recessed 
domes of the gallery. But they did 
refine their stark geometry by placing 
delicate panel moldings between the 
beams in each ceiling section. 

Most living rooms, even in tradi- 
tional buildings, either depend on 


contemporary recessed lighting or are 
cluttered with table lamps. Baird and 
Weiner avoided these conventional 
solutions by installing a set of ten ceil- 
ing fixtures with pale half globes and 
gilt-metal collars. “This way,” Weiner 
says, “it doesn’t look like a lamp store, 
nor does it look too contemporary.” 

In the dining room, Baird and 
Weiner felt they had to make more 
radical changes. “A dining room can 
be more theatrical than the other 
rooms,” Weiner says. ‘And when it is, 
entertaining becomes much more of 
an occasion.” 

Deciding that the room should an- 
nounce itself with a flourish, they 
found a massive French iron gate that 
they placed in the doorway. The de- 
signers and clients believed the din- 
ing room itself was too long and 
narrow. To soften its restrictive di- 
mensions, they put in a mantel and 
built a decorative chimney brace in 
the center of one wall. They also 
added corner niches that diminish the 
sense of tight rectangularity. 

What's most striking about the din- 
ing room is the set of four nine- 
teenth century tapestries found in 
Paris. Instead of hanging them on the 
wall, the designers had them uphol- 
stered to a backing, then designed 
a walnut paneling into which the 
stretched tapestries would fit. 

“The upholstered tapestries do sev- 
eral things,” says Baird. “They help 
break up the room, for one. They 
keep the paneling from being too op- 
pressive, which is what would hap- 
pen if it were all wood. And they give 
the room a feeling of depth and luxu- 
ry that you wouldn’t have if they 
were simply hanging there.” 

In the library, Baird and Weiner 
knocked out a wall to accommodate 
French doors. They built a powder 
room, a television stand, a wet bar, file 
cabinets and closets against one wall, 
then hid the entire assemblage be- 

continued on page 198 


OPPOSITE: “What was oncé a lackluster rectangular room now has charm and 
texture,” says Baird. The dining table, from Devon Shop, is set with Lalique crys- 
tal, Scully & Scully china and antique candlesticks from Sotheby’s. The marble 
mantel clock is from Christie’s; the Chinese needlepoint carpet is from Stark. 








‘A dining room can be more theatrical 
than the other rooms. When it is, entertaining 
becomes much more of an occasion.” 
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“The clients were very pragmatic about function and space,” notes Weiner. ABOVE BELOW: “Some of the ‘books’ have our names 
LEFT: Storage cabinets were created for one wall of the library. Nearest the on them, or are favorite titles,” says the 
doors is the entrance to the powder room. ABOVE RIGHT: Once the cabinetry husband. The antique globe is from Sothe- 
was completed, trompe-l’oeil books and accessories were painted on the panels. by’s. Clarence House velvet; Stark carpet. 








ABOVE: “The apartment had a bare-bones 
kitchen,” says Baird. The designers gutted 
it, turning an adjacent maid’s room into a 
sitting area and installing new cabinetry. 
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ABOVE RIGHT: The next phase entailed laying the marble-tiled walls and the 
granite countertops, hooking up the appliances and facing the cabinets. BELOW: 
“The result has an unfitted look, as though all the elements are freestanding,” says 
Weiner. Prints are from Stephanie Hoppen. Country Floors tumbled-marble tiles. 
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Although they had to shrink the bedroom, 
it was spacious enough not to seem cramped. 


ABOVE LEFT: “To enlarge the master bath without minimizing the master bed- 
room, we moved the door to one end and rounded the edges of the wall,” explains 
Baird. ABOVE RIGHT: The new plaster moldings were given an antique finish, 
and sconces were added. BELOW: A painting by André Guisson is above the bed. 
The needlepoint clock is from Stephanie Hoppen. Night tables from Devon Shop. 
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OPPOSITE ABOVE AND OPPOSITE: 
Along with storage space for clothing and 
a media center, Weiner designed glazed 
cabinets for the corner of the master bed- 
room to disguise an air-conditioning unit. 


ABOVE: “One of my requirements was that the bedroom have a place other than 
the bed to just sit and read a book,” says the wife. With the structural changes, 
the bed can face the windows overlooking Central Park. The chairs and ottoman 
are covered in a woven fabric from Brunschwig & Fils; draperies are Clarence 
House toile de Jouy; taffeta stripe for underdrape and bed skirt, Cowtan & Tout. 
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“How often in life does a client say to you, 
‘Here’s a totally empty space—what do you 
want to do?’ ” muses designer Anthony P 
Browne (above) of his transformation of 
Josephine Abercrombie’s modern apartment 
in Houston into a Georgian-style residence. 


ABOVE RIGHT: “There were pipes and 
exposed concrete everywhere,” says archi- 
tect Edwin Eubanks. “It was really a shell.” 


RIGHT: Steel framing divides the main liv- 
ing area and the bedroom. “There were no 
interior walls whatsoever,” recalls Eubanks. 


S tanding in the living room of Jo- 
sephine Abercrombie’s high-rise 
apartment, Anthony P Browne un- 
derstands the difficulty of imagining 
this vaulted, Georgian-style creation 
—which was inspired by a London 
drawing room—in its original state. 
So the designer, who has come to 
Houston to apply the finishing touch- 
es to the project, decides to take a visi- 
tor on a brief excursion. 

A few floors later the elevator door 
opens onto a bleak, warehouselike 
shell of primordial gray concrete, 
virtually featureless except for the 
claustrophobic presence of massive 
concrete beams overhead. “What it 
looks like more than anything else,” 
says Browne, “is a parking garage.” 

To get from a parking garage to the 
comfortable elegance of a Georgian 


RIGHT: To make the most of the ceiling 
height in the room, Browne envisioned a 
barrel vault that would be in keeping 
with the look of a Georgian drawing room. 
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ARCHITECTURE BY EUBANKS/BOHNN ASSOCIATES INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANTHONY P BROWNE 
TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS PHOTOGRAPHY BY FRAN BRENNAN 


ABOVE: Browne incorporated art and antiques that had furnished Josephine Abercrombie’s former residence in Houston into the 
apartment. Beside the door to the entrance hall, Gustave Loiseau’s 1895 Gelée Blanche au Bord de l’Eure is set above Texas Hill Country 
Landscape With Bluebonnets by Porfirio Salinas. Horse paintings are 18th- and 19th-century English. Colefax and Fowler floral chintz. 
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ABOVE: The layout of the space was com- 
plicated by a circular pier that projected 
into the room. “We had to think about how 
best to camouflage it,” says the designer. 





ABOVE: The corner projection was con- 
verted to curving bookshelves. “Josephine 
needed a suitable work area,” Browne says, 
“and I knew she liked the feeling of a library.” 


drawing room required the combined 
talents of the Washington, D.C.—based 
designer and Houston architect Ed- 
win Eubanks. Behind their collabora- 
tion was the formidable inspiration of 
Josephine Abercrombie, long one of 
Houston’s most intriguing person- 
alities, whose passions range from 
prizefighting—she has managed her 
own stable of professional boxers—to 
cutting-edge architecture. 

Josephine Abercrombie’s Kentucky 
horse property, Pin Oak Farm, finally 
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prevailed over her competing inter- 
ests, so she gave up her Houston 
house in favor of a Palladian-style 
mansion designed by Quinlan Ter- 
ry (see Architectural Digest, October 
1989). But she still needed a base in 
Texas, and the Houston apartment 
represents a hometown pied-a-terre 
that is used primarily for family busi- 
ness and her work at Rice University. 
As chairperson of the Building and 
Grounds Committee at Rice, Jose- 
phine Abercrombie has worked with 
such architectural luminaries as Cesar 
Pelli, James Stirling and Ricardo 
Bofill. But she dismisses the idea that 
her relationship with this modern 
pantheon has influenced her domes- 


tic preferences. “Where I live is my 
nest,” she says. “It’s entirely different 
from major public buildings.” 

The notion that a domestic interi- 
or should fundamentally remain just 
that is one Josephine Abercrombie 
shares with Anthony Browne, who 
also designed the interior of her Ken- 
tucky house. “I think Anthony’s work 
has remarkable warmth,” she says. 
“It’s lived in. It’s home. And it’s also 
very stylish.” 

Until he saw the space, however, 
Browne wasn’t certain how his ur- 
bane style would adapt to a thirty- 
four-story apartment building. “When 
I walk into a space, either I see it right 
away or I don’t,” he explains. “Here I 





ABOVE: A Louis XVI-style bureau plat is where Josephine Abercrombie does much 
of her work for the Building Committee at Rice University. OPPOSITE: Elsewhere 
are a Régence commode and an Aubusson carpet. Clarence House silk taffeta. 


saw it right off. 1 knew I had to have 
the vaulted ceiling in the living room. 
Of course, the predictable thing 
would have been just to hang a cof- 
fered ceiling from the concrete, but 
you end up with a sandwich.” 
Making the ceiling fit—the plaster 
vault, painted a pale, icy pink, is 
twenty-two feet long—required the 
ingenuity of Ed Eubanks, who had 
also worked with Josephine Aber- 
crombie before, on her Houston 
house. Eubanks, whose recent proj- 
ects include a Houston residence for 
George and Barbara Bush (in collabo- 
ration with Mark Hampton), has a 
reputation for cheerfully executing 
difficult demands. “Ed never says 
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‘It can’t be done,’ ” remarks Browne. 
Eubanks suspended the vault in- 
side the concrete shell, using a frame- 
work of metal lath and squeezing in 
the air-conditioning ducts on each 
side. But the finish has a convinc- 
ing period richness. “The plasterers 
were all English,” says Eubanks, “third- 
and fourth-generation craftspeople. 
So we were able to get a very authen- 
tic quality.” The equally authentic- 
looking crown molding, an intricate 
floral design, was made from a pat- 
tern Browne found in a catalogue. 
Contributing to the sense of height 
in the living room is the level of the 
floor. While in the adjacent areas the 
bleached oak flooring was elevated 


seven inches to allow the routing of 
plumbing and wiring, Eubanks set 
the living room floor on mere three- 
quarter-inch screeds. That differential 
also sets off the two adjoining spaces, 
a print-festooned entrance hall and a 
small but engaging library nook that 
separates the living room from the 
apartment's single bedroom. 

The distinctive miniature library 
resulted when one of the skyscraper’s 
architectural peculiarities inspired 
another Browne epiphany. The bal- 
conies at the corners of the building 
have a concave notch, which is ech- 
oed by a curved wall on the interior. 
“That bow was a monster,” recalls 
Browne. “The usual solution is to just 
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ABOVE: Symmetrically placed doors open 
to a terrace overlooking Houston. “The pri- 
mary consideration was to retain every inch 
of space in the apartment,” notes Browne. 





ABOVE: Eubanks raised the bleached oak 
floors of the library to accommodate plumb- 
ing and wiring as well as to distinguish 
it from the floor level of the living room. 


box it off. I looked at it and thought, 
I’ll make that into a library.” 

Browne wrapped the bowed wall 
entirely in bookcases and used the 
raised floor as a platform for a stately 
Louis XVI-style bureau plat. Josephine 
Abercrombie’s books and the English 
horse paintings on the opposite wall 
complete an intimate yet sumptuous- 
ly decorated study carved out of a bit 
of space that might have otherwise 
been discarded. 

That kind of space-conserving in- 
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racehorse and a jockey 





ABOVE: The Louis XV-style sofa table holds books and a bronze of a 
a reminder of Josephine Abercrombie’s Ken- 
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tucky horse property, Pin Oak Farm. Photographs of some of her horses 
are arranged with Chinese Export porcelain on the bookshelves beyond. 


ventiveness is apparent throughout 
the apartment’s modest 1,750 square 
feet. Eubanks hid closets, the furnace 
and a tiny kitchen behind flush, 
hinged panels in the entrance hall. By 
contrast, the master bath, with a 
walk-in closet and a marble arch over 
the tub, is remarkably ample; to ac- 
commodate its frequent use as an on- 
the-fly office, the architect walled off 
a window from the adjacent bed- 
roem, creating a hall a scant three 
and a half feet wide that nevertheless 


floods the space with natural light. 

The bedroom is snug but hardly 
confining, taking full advantage of a 
two-sided panorama of the Houston 
skyline rising abruptly from the city’s 
otherwise lushly wooded environs 
(amid the Oz-like cluster of build- 
ings is Philip Johnson and John Bur- 
gee’s split-tower Pennzoil Place). That 
the view is dramatic without being 
remote is the result of a decision Jo- 
sephine Abercrombie made at the 
outset. “At first I looked for an apart- 








ment on the upper floors,” she says, 
“but I felt too isolated. When I went 
down to the lower floors I felt like 
part of the landscape. I love looking 
over all those trees and the way the 
city rises up right out of them.” 

In finishing the interior, Browne 
was careful to soften the building's 
sleek modernity while at the same 
time avoiding an excess of period 


patterns and furnishings. The living 
room walls and draperies are a cool 
sky blue, and the chairs and sofas are 
upholstered in mostly solid shades of 
violet and deep rose. The details are 
found in less expected areas: The 
cream-colored wainscoting has been 
glazed with two different shades of 
raw umber, and the baseboard picked 
out with an eggplant tone—“a very 


ABOVE: A marble arch, cabinetry with Lucite drawers, and a dressing area accent the bath, which was designed to dou- 
ble as a work area with ample storage and counter space. BELOW: “Josephine Abercrombie wanted the room to be sim- 
ple, so we chose a Greek white marble with very little veining,” says Eubanks. The fabric on chair is from Ralph Lauren. 
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Georgian detail,” Browne comments. 
Josephine Abercrombie’s array of 
paintings and furniture—including a 


a Régence commode in the living 
room—was more than sufficient for 
the space. “We had mountains of stuff 
to choose from,” says Browne. “The 
problem was what to get rid of and 
what to keep.” The final arrangement, 
which adds a considerable French 
inflection to the English character of 
the interior architecture, is casually 


Corot landscape in the bedroom and. 


cultivated rather than overbearing. 
“This could look so formal and cold,” 
the designer adds. “The thing is to try 
to make it cozy.” 

Browne and Eubanks have gone be- 
yond that to create an interior as 
much in tune with the 1990s as with 
the 1790s. It clearly agrees with Jose- 
phine Abercrombie’s requirements for 
a home away from home. “It’s very 
conducive to conversation, to having 
family or friends over and just kicking 
back and having a good time.” 0 
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TOP: Steel framing outlines the door to the ABOVE: “The bedroom is very small, so my 


bedroom. “When we were determining the main concern was to make it pretty,” notes 
room enclosures I chalked offiines to indicate Browne. Ralph Lauren checked fabric. Kravet 
where the walls would be,” explains Eubanks. floral fabric. Colefax and Fowler wallcovering. 
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Stunning Carpets, First-Cabin Service 





Detail of the Private Showroom: the crown jewel of our beautiful three-gallery complex. 


RARE SERAPI (LEFT WALL) EXQUISITE TABRIZ (RIGHT WALL) WORLD CLASS SULTANABAD (FLoor) 
10FT. x 13FT. 41N., 19TH CENTURY SFT. 31N. X 11FT. 8IN., CIRCA 1900 15FT. 101N. x 20FT. 51N., 19TH CENTURY 


Serving a national clientele from the beautiful San Francisco Bay Area. 


Call us for our color brochure, 1-800-441-1332 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, California 94618 











Saxony introduces 
Antique Bessarabian, a carpet with 
e feel and look of a true antique. 
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The Bessarabian rose 
medallion design, with 
French Cartouche ele- 
ment and coordinating 
} scroll leaf border, 
“i creates a cross-cultural 
| look. It’s constructed 
¥y of 100% worsted wool 
, and available from 
“| stock or in custom 

BZ colorations. And, of 
| course, it’s from 
Saxony, where there is 
always something 
4 interesting underfoot. 
















| CARPET COMPANY INC. 


~| 979 THIRD AVENUE 
4 (D&D BUILDING) 

p) NEW YORK, NY 10022 

Tel: 212-755-7100 
j Fax: 212-223-8130 


WRITE FOR REPRESENTATIVE 
mag ~=NEAREST YOU. THROUGH YOUR 
m@ =©DESIGN PROFESSIONAL. 











The ultimate way to cook. 


The unique radiant heat system of the  Multi-course meals are quicker and easier, 
classic British-built AGA Cooker produces _ need less attention. 


results other stoves simply cannot match. Among knowledgeable cooks, this is the 
It both simplifies and enhances the most capable, most versatile stove in the 

ways you can cook. The radiant heat seals — world. 

in juices, flavors, and nutrients. Roasts There's more to tell you. Just send $2 

stay tender and moist without basting, to AGA Cookers, AD24, 17 Towne Farm Lane, 

sauces and stews rich without stirring. Stowe, VT 05672. Or call 802-253-9727. 
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ENERGY FOR A TIRED APARTMENT 
continued from page 141 


you can put something next to it that’s 
small, and it balances the room. It 
looks more spontaneous.” The En- 
glish hand-painted bedstead supports 
a tester decorated with ruffled chintz 
marked by a pleated sunburst and 
cabbage in the canopy’s ceiling. An 
Italian hand-painted screen dating 
to the early nineteenth century fur- 
ther underscores a sense of enclosure 
for the space. 

In the guest bedroom, some of the 
existing shelves had to be eliminated. 
The shallow wood niche for the bed 
and the brown carpet were also taken 
out. “This was one of the bigger sur- 
prises and happier transformations,” 
says the wife. Nevertheless, Williams 
found that she could recycle some 
shelving by adding molding and trim. 
Now the pink-walled room has a 
pleated and draped baldachin over 
the bed that gives it a presence with- 
out looking too grand. 

“The best thing about the renova- 
tion was that it was so simple,” says 
Bunny Williams. “I didn’t have to re- 
move any elaborate work somebody 
had just done for the previous occu- 
pants. It was a clean slate.” The wife 


“Mixing styles and 
textures keeps a room 
from being too staid.” 


says, “It definitely served as a good 
learning experience for us.” She does 
admit, however, that having changes 
approved by their co-op, the city 
building inspector and the Land- 
marks Preservation Commission (only 
for the windows) was unusual for 
people who live outside of New York. 
Still, the couple are sanguine about it 
all. The husband contends that the 
design is exactly what he had in 
mind. His wife agrees, saying, “Be- 
tween the three of us, a lot of opin- 
ions were involved. It was quite a bal- 
ancing act. Yet it worked. Easily.” 1) 

















Designer’s Sources 


ot far from Juan Mon- 

toya’s country house in 
Garrison, New York, is Cold 
Spring, “a rich source of an- 
tique treasures and hard-to- 
find pieces,” he says. 

The designer visits Sugar 
Loaf Antiques (below) to 
supplement his collections of 
watches and museum-quali- 
ty quilts, and he’s also found 
many uses for their ceramics. 
Partners John Spencer and 
Larry Zingale recently ac- 
quired an ornate 1878 garden 
. bench made by North Ameri- 
can Ironworks, a 19th-centu- 
ry carved pine fireplace man- 
tel and several vintage Amish 
quilts. Sugar Loaf Antiques, 
290 Main St., Nelsonville/ 
Cold Spring, NY 10516; 914- 
294-1502 or 914-651-2855. 

At Gallery 140, Natalia 
Harty specializes in vintage 





frames and model boats in 
addition to “millions of smalls 
and some furniture,” Mon- 
toya says. Gallery 140, 140 
Main St., Cold Spring, NY 
10516; 914-265-2908. 

For “monumental-scale oil 
paintings and 18th-century 
needlepoint panels,” Mon- 
toya goes to The Tinman, 
owned by Liza Sherman. He 
says he can trust Sherman to 
always have something of 
interest, from primitive paint- 
ings, objets trouvés, tapes- 


tries and antique fabricstoa —_ con, NY 12508; 914-831-6800. : , : 
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life-size tin man from the ‘40s 
standing in her shopwindow. 
The Tinman, 75 Main St., 
Cold Spring, NY 10516; 914- 
265-2903. 

“Ann Stromberg deals 
mainly with American Feder- 
al furniture,” Montoya says. 
Lately he picked up sterling 
silver lamps, porcelain, a late- 
18th-century armoire and so- 
fas for an entrance hallina 
Manhattan town house. Ann 
Stromberg, 167 Main St., 
Cold Spring, NY 10516; 914- 
265-2671. 

The area also boasts its own 
auction house, Cold Spring 
Galleries, where sales are 
held on Monday evenings 
every other week. Owner 
Neil Vaughn considers it “a 
service more than anything 
else. It’s become a major trad- 
ing place in the past ten 
years, but it’s still an old- 
fashioned country auction 
house.” Vaughn makes auc- 
tion night “a festive occasion, 
with home-cooked food and 
free pizza at 11.” Cold Spring 
Galleries, 324 Main St., Bea- 





Blanket Statement 


When the Pueblo people started weaving in 
the late 1500s, the only colors they had for 
their blankets were the natural ones from their 
sheep: black, white and brown. The Spaniards 
brought indigo, and in the 19th century the 
American traders added oranges and reds. 
These are the only colors David Dozier, Texas 
advertising executive, Native American and 
one-third of Boucher Boys and the Indian, 
will allow in the blankets and throws he is 
having adapted from traditional Pueblo de- 
signs and woven in a revived textile mill in 
Maine. So far the designs include Thunderbird, 
in predominantly red or blue designs; Frog 
(left), in green, gray, black and white, or natur- 
al; Guardian Eagle, in black and red or brown 
and beige; and Bear Claw, in black and green, 
black and red, or green and beige. Boucher 
Boys and the Indian, 5230 Via Buena Vista, 


Paradise Valley, AZ 85253; 602-948-2423. 
Fabrics for the Times 
Eight years after opening a shop on Pimlico Road, British interior 
designer Joanna Wood has embarked on her latest venture—de- 
signing drapery and upholstery fabrics that “encapsulate the 
spirit of the times,” she says. “The frills and fringes are gone.” 
While working on projects ranging from a waterfront house in 
Oslo to the restoration of a 19th-century English house, Wood 
came to feel that “there was a hole in the market for clean, simple 
designs in natural fabrics.” The First Collection (below)—in- 
spired by English and French document fabrics, with six designs 
in 35 colors—includes Vauxhall Gardens, a playful toile de Jouy of 
vignettes based on Watteau’s romantic images; Lambeth Palace, in- 
spired by a classic Jacobean damask; Pimlico Stripe, created from 
a French mattress ticking and printed on woven herringbone; 
and Birdcage Walk, based on an 18th-century flower-and-basket 
design. Joanna Wood, 48A Pimlico Rd., London SW1; 71-730- 


5064. Also available in New York at Travers and Co., 212-888- 
7900; and in Los Angeles at J. Robert Scott, 310-659-4910. 
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Throughout your 
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Manufacturers of 
Quality Locksets and 
Architectural Hardware. 


For free literature detailing our complete line, please contact: 
OMNIA Industries * Box 330 * Cedar Grove, NJ 07009 © 201.239.7272 
Available through authorized showrooms to the trade. 
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ENRICHING A NEW YORK SPACE 


continued from page 155 


minimum. There are a few antiques— 
a pair of seventeenth-century Swedish 
chairs in the entrance hall along with 
an Italian table from the same period 
—but almost everything else is of a con- 
siderably more humble provenance. 

The living room walls are lined 
with a pair of sofas and another pair 
of love seats. Samsonadze unearthed 
one sofa in a local thrift shop “for next 
to nothing.” He liked it so much, in 
fact, that he had it copied. As for 
the love seats, “They come from one 
of my greatest sources,” he declares 
proudly, “the streets of New York. 
Absolutely free of charge!” All four 
pieces are covered in a heavy off- 
white Thai cotton. The fabric, like that 
of the onion motif and the red velvet 
of the draperies, was bought in a 
warehouse in lower Manhattan spe- 
cializing in remnants. 

The blue-and-white porcelains set 
on brackets on the walls of the living 
room are neither Ming nor Meissen 
but inexpensive Chinese copies ac- 
quired in Chinatown. “They are vir- 
tually worthless, but in their own 
way they are beautiful,” insists Britt. 
“Our criterion was the aesthetic, not 
that of provenance or rarity.” 

Britt wanted to give the apartment 
a seventeenth-century atmosphere, 
and the clever use of reproductions of 
original art and furnishings made 
that goal wholly attainable. The eight 
tapestry-covered benches, the hand- 
carved brackets displaying Chinese 
porcelains, and the Renaissance-style 
mirror in the bedroom are copies all. 
So too are the series of portrait paint- 
ings in which human forms are ren- 
dered with the images of fruit and 
vegetables; the originals were created 
by the sixteenth-century Italian paint- 
er Giuseppe Arcimboldo. 

“It’s all an illusion,” says Britt, “a 
very simple and economical seven- 
teenth-century montage, but it works.” 
The sole vestige of the apartment's 
former state emerges when one opens 
the front door and steps out into a 
typical New York hallway. Only then 
is the illusion dispelled, and the shock 


is considerable. (1 




















Old Masters 


Old-master experts Ian Ken- 
nedy and Simon Dickinson, 
formerly with Christie's, are 
launching Simon Dickinson, 
Inc., a New York branch of 
the dealership in which they 
are partners. Dickinson will 
continue to oversee the Lon- 
don operation while Ken- 
nedy will focus on “mostly 
Italian, French and Dutch old 
masters with some 19th-cen- 
tury paintings and perhaps a 


Joint Venture 


Ox of their first jobs was for New York de- 
signers Alan Wanzenberg and Jed John- 
son, who needed French Moderne hardware. 
Carl Sorenson and Steve Nanz of Nanz Cus- 
tom Hardware found no prototypes, so they 
went to the library, came up with the appropri- 
ate design style and created the hardware. 
They were off and running (literally—Soren- 
son makes sales calls on a bicycle, carrying a 
satchel full of esoteric hardware), and now 
from their SoHo loft, with colleague Kiki Clark, 
the partners craft doorknobs, hinges, medicine 
chests and other hardware in exquisitely pro- 








few Impressionists.” 





“We wanted to have a New 
York office, otherwise we'd be coming 


_ to America all the time,” Kennedy says. 


‘And I've been here for 20 years—this is 
my territory.” Recent works include 
a late-17th-century painting by Jan 
Griffier and Jan Provost's 15th-century 
The Annunciation (right). The fourth- 
floor space they’ve leased will not be a 
gallery, Kennedy says, explaining that 
he likes to sell things from storage. 
“When I show a piece I'll bring it out 
and put it on an easel—then the client 
can feel that no one else has seen it,” he 
says. “There won't be much displayed 
on the walls, unless we have a painting 
that requires room to stand back and 
view it.” Simon Dickinson, Inc., 14 E. 


duced period styles for such designers as Bray- 
Schaible and Robert Metzger. 

The partners see themselves as a service 
business for architects and designers, and they 
will visit job sites and supply standard parts as 
well as custom-made pieces. The latter include 
Victorian-style crystal doorknobs, a reproduc- 
tion Art Déco hinge with Bakelite brushings 
(protective pads between the sections of the 
hinge), beaded fittings and olive knuckle 
hinges (“very important in prewar apartment 
restoration work and very hard to find,” they 
say). They are also proud of their custom metal 
finishes that come in a wide range of tones 
from copper to silver plating—the latter they 
say they alone are doing these days. By ap- 
pointment only. Nanz Custom Hardware, 187 
Lafayette St., New York 10013; 212-274-8542. 








Designer’s Designs 


“In this area I’m a neophyte,” concedes design- 
er Sam Botero, referring to the pieces of furni- 
ture he is now designing. Botero has created a 
club chair with exaggerated curves, a red 
lantern (below) derived from a red-light-dis- 
trict lantern he saw ona Japanese street, and an 
Egyptian Revival lamp and chest that he has 
used in his own bedroom. The club chair is a 
delight. In another club chair coming up, made 
for Edelman Leathers, Botero is including 
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73rd St., New York 10021; 212-772-8083. 
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pockets for papers and magazines on the ex- 


T trawide arms and calling it 
Antique Additions 


the “Enviro chair.” Why? “Be- 

cause you could live in it, of 

course.” Samuel Botero Asso- 
When he arrived from England almost 30 years ciates, 150 E. 58th St., New 
ago, Leslie Claydon-White found an 18th-century York 10155; 212-935-5155. 
wooden mill in Woodbury, Connecticut. Mill 
House, owned by Claydon-White and his partner 
David Veselsky, became the site of a prosperous 
antiques business as well as a residential show- 
place of their taste (AD, April 1984). Over the 
years they have expanded the original mill and 
millhouse with period additions—now there are 
17 rooms of antiques from England, Scotland, 
Wales and France. The owners make six trips a 
year to Europe to buy what they characterize as 
“elegant country and understated high style” 
pieces. Favorites from a recent trip include a 
Welsh dresser (left), a pair of ca. 1820 satinwood 
sideboards, a double-dome green-lacquered chi- 
noiserie 18th-century secretary and a ca. 1860 
mirror from the Low Countries embellished with 
three kinds of gilt. Mill House Antiques, Route 6, 
Woodbury, CT 06798; 203-263-3446. 
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COURTESY MILL HOUSE 
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MANTELS & MORE 


The largest selections of fine European 
fireplaces on the West Coast. 
IT SI Teer 4rd 
available, $10.00. 
Also specializing in 19th century 
French decorative arts, and Parisian 
De AR te 


Call or write for information on our 
reproduction mantel selection. 


MARSHALL GALLERIES, INC. 


8420 Melrose Avenue * Los Angeles * CA * 90069 © (213) 852-1964 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS HOUSTON NEW YORK 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 








This 18" x 36" 
OPN ELL 


Pree) 
a 36" x 36” 
DEC GL 
PRS 
Pl Toe 


designs 
for leisure, itd. 


41 Kensico Drive, Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
Tel: (914)241-4500 © 1-800-451-4502 FAX: (914) 241-8634 


Write, phone or FAX for FREE CATALOGS 


From our collection of custom game tables, 
bar stools and pool tables. 


| 
Also available 
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Contemporary and traditional designs. ee 
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A MANDATE FOR CHANGE 
continued from page 180 


hind trompe-l'oeil bookcases. To rein- 
force the illusion, they added ma- 
hogany shelf edges beneath each row 
of painted books. 

“What's wonderful about trompe 
l'oeil is that it enables you to be opu- 
lent but at the same time lightheart- 
ed,” Weiner notes. “You get richness 
without the stuffiness that so often 
comes with it.” 

The master bedroom, located in 
one of the building's corners, is bright 
and airy, with windows in two of the 
walls. Unfortunately, the wall against 
which the bed ideally should have 
gone had the door to the bath right in 
its center. The designers moved the 
door to one side and expanded the 
bath, adding a modern shower and 
tub and a vanity. Although that meant 
shrinking the bedroom, it was spa- 
cious enough not to seem cramped af- 
ter the encroachment. By making the 
new wall between the two rooms 
rounded at the edges, Baird and Wei- 
ner created a visual frame for the bed’s 
headboard, which rests against it. 

Baird had the freedom of furnish- 
ing the apartment almost in its en- 
tirety, since the modern furniture 
from the clients’ previous apartment 
was completely out of place in the 
new space. “The only things they 
brought were the piano and a few 
paintings,” says Weiner. 

Baird shopped with the clients in 
Paris to find the French pieces that 
would establish the atmosphere they 
wanted. “In a short period we found 
almost everything the apartment need- 
ed, from rugs to chandeliers,” she 
says. For the clients, that trip proved 
to be the high point of the project. 
“It was a whirlwind shopping expe- 
dition, scouring the Left Bank and 
the flea markets in search of unique 
furnishings,” says the wife. For Penny 
Drue Baird, the high point was the 
postconstruction rush: “It required 
a lot of coordination, with pieces 
arriving from Europe, lamps to be 
wired, paintings to be hung. | called 
in every favor owed to me to get 
things delivered, polished and put 
in place.” 1) 
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rs the Showrooms 


oussac (212-421-0534) has some printed and woven cotton 

fabrics in the currently stylish, slightly acid 1950s palette. Bois 
Gentil (below left) has a large design of leaves printed flat with 
. the veins showing on a rough cotton background. The colors are 
the story: either coppery-green leaves on a mustard back- 
ground, steel-blue leaves on cream, or mustard leaves on dark 
red. Bolero is a variation of Bois Gentil, with leaf shapes and vines 
printed on a speckled background of soft cotton. The colors are 
also a variation of Bois Gentil, with leaves and vines of blue and 
green on mustard, green and yellow leaves on royal blue, and 
yellow and rose leaves on dark red. Intended to mix with these is 
Blue Field (near left), a complex two- 
sided design of woven checks and a 
plaid in the same lime/tangerine/ 
mustard hues. The colors are pre- 
cisely calculated to play with the 
subtler patterns of Bois Gentil and 
Bolero for an explosion of visual ac- 
tivity. Bussy (left, below) has scrolls 
and festoons done with broad spac- 
ing and uneven, thin lines. 

Some toile de Jouy designs made 
in the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies have been discovered by 
Quadrille (212-753-2995). A French 
firm has reconditioned a dozen or so 
original copper rollers created by 
the firm of Christophe Philippe 
Oberkampf, the originator of toiles 
de Jouy in the 18th century, and 
Quadrille is representing the fabrics 
in the US. The invention in the late 
18th century of copper rollers for the 
printing technique in toiles de Jouy 
allowed much more refinement in 
the design, and one result was the introduction of topical sub- 
jects. Lafayette, designed around 1783, has three figures carrying 
a 13-star flag conveying their gratitude to a seated woman repre- 
senting La Belle France. Fete Navale (bottom right) has an expedi- 
tion undertaken by Louis XVI in 1786 to christen a seawall at 
Cherbourg. For La Bastille, designed just as the revolution began, 
Oberkampf changed the figure symbolizing religion, a veiled 
woman, into Liberty by removing a crucifix, took away a shield 
with fleurs-de-lis on it and replaced cupids in a medallion with a 
view of the Bastille. Ballon de Gonesse (bottom left) shows an inci- 
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COURTESY RAMM, SON & CROCKER 
a 


dent from the 1780s in which one of the first hot-air balloons 
came down in the village of Gonesse and so frightened the locals 
that they destroyed it with shotguns and pitchforks. 

Beacon Hill (212-421-1200) has agreed to represent the vener- 
able British firm Ramm, Son & Crocker, as well as a number of 
other European firms that come under the Ramm umbrella. 
Ramm president Keith Lamborn says that of the 17,000 designs 
in its archives and inventory, the company is showing a wide se- 
lection in its traditional 18th- and 19th-century English printed 
florals. Liberty is represented by its Indiennage Collection 
(above left). A woven cotton damask called Sutrana comes in 11 
different solid colors, including buttercup yellow and delft blue, 
and counterpoints the expected printed fabrics in the collection, 
which include Rindjani, a design of stylized flowers taken from 
an Indonesian pattern. Timney Fowler became well known for 
its black-and-white Neoclassical range of printed fabrics (above 
right). While it has diversified, the formal Neoclassical designs 
from the Renaissance Collection, with their witty content of por- 
traits and Baroque images, remain popular. Pepe Panalver, 
headquartered in Madrid, designs fabrics that, according to 
Lamborn, “have fantasy injected into Neoclassical images. The 
Andalusian cottons have the vigor of Spanish ceramics, with im- 
ages of flowers and fruit and patterns taken from patio tiles and 
pottery.” Haas, founded in Vienna in 1811 and located in Milan 
in recent decades, “had been allowed to nearly die,” says Lam- 
born, “and now a rebirth of the company revives the wonder- 
ful damasks and brocades they make—the cream of woven 
fabrics.” Zoffany, which makes wallpaper, does a lot of 
surface printing, a technique that gives the papers with 

their traditional designs the look of hand-blocked an- 
tique papers. Lennox Money, the London antiques deal- 
er who has started to design his own fabrics and show 
them at his Chelsea shop, is represented by Ramm at 
Beacon Hill by such fabrics as a cotton sateen with a styl- 
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- ized print of foliage in plum on white (above center). 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Inside the Design World 


A D-AELARGE 


[ 
| Flawless Interpretations 


ccording to designers David Antho- 
Fe Easton and Nina Campbell, the 
restoration work at David Salmon Furni- 
ture is faultless and period reproductions 
are made according to the tried-and-true 





copy anything that anybody brings us to 
do.” Among the pieces made by his 14 
cabinetmakers at the workshop in Essex 
is an 18th-century-style dining table in 
solid mahogany that converts from two 
separate console tables to lengths of three 
to ten feet. Salmon has also interpreted 
Chippendale dining chairs with uphol- 
stered backs and seats and mahogany 
legs. A copy of a late-Georgian mahog- 
any “metamorphic” chair with scroll 
arms, saber legs and hand-caned seat (far 
left) folds over to become a set of library 
steps with hand-colored leather insets 
(left). Another gem is a copy of an early- 
Georgian walnut bachelor’s chest. David 
Salmon Furniture, 604 Fulham Rd., Lon- 
don SW6 5RP; 71-384-2223. 





COURTESY DAVID SALMON 


methods of the 18th century. “That's my 
favorite period,” says the London-based 
Salmon, “and the furniture that we make 
is taken from originals made between 
1720 and 1820, although we will also 








COURTESY DAVID SALMON 
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| Shotgun Welding 


“It was a scene out of the Old 
West,” says Judd Evans about 
his metalworking apprentice- 
ship. When he introduced 
himself to his mentor-to-be, 
Slim Sperling in Skunk Hol- 
low Forge, Colorado, Evans 
was greeted by a shotgun. 
He persisted, and eventually 
learned enough about metal- 
working to become a teacher 
himself. “At the time there 
were only three blacksmiths 
in the whole state,” he says. 
“There are 85 now, and 60 of 
them learned from me or stu- 
dents of mine.” Evans recent- 
ly came to the attention of 
Marjorie Shushan, who is de- 
signing a log house in Aspen. 
| “The front door of the house 
| has glass, and Judd made 
tracks and hardware embel- 
lished with horseshoes for 
the barn doors,” Shushan ex- 
plains. “I was thinking of do- 
ing something reminiscent of 
the grillwork in New Or- 
leans, and I haven't been able 
to find anyone who could do 
it until now.” Evans, who of- 


ten makes his own metals 
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and designs his own tools, 
has had a wide variety of 
commissions for 20 years, 
from cutlery and braided 
ironwork to copper-and-steel 
fireplaces, stamped-tin ceil- 
ings and highly detailed re- 
poussé, such as that used for 
a wine cellar door in Col- 
orado (below). Judd Evans, 
6067 Highway 73, Evergreen, 
CO 80439; 303-674-8974. 





The Art of 
Decorating 


and 
Restoring 





Paola Dindo has earned a dual reputation on the is- 
land of Hong Kong, one for her mastery of fine-art 
restoration and the other for the special paint tech- 
niques (above) that she has lavished on such places 
as the Karl Lagerfeld boutique and the Grand Hy- 
att Hotel's lobby dome. Dindo was trained in paint- 
ing and principles of restoration and conservation 
at museums in Switzerland and Italy, and she has 
restored a number of Renaissance works of art for 
several museums. While the Hong Kong Museum 
was a recent client (Dindo restored ten South Chi- 
na trade paintings, including a Chinnery and two 
Sunqua works), these days most of her restora- 
tion commissions come from galleries, private col- 
lectors and auction houses. And her restoration 
work is not limited to paintings; Dindo recently re- 
paired the finish on two ca. 1700 Venetian chairs us- 
ing the antique method of water gilding, Paola Din- 
do, 852-804-6181. 








The excellent companies listed below are prepared to give you information on their fine services and products. The brochures are free except 
where an amount is specified. Simply circle the number(s) on the card corresponding to the numbers next to your preference. Return the card 
to Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, OH 44870. Please enclose a check or money order for any priced item, plus $1.00 (total) 





to help cover handling charges for any order. Each brochure will arrive under separate cover — directly from the companies listed in the offer. 


1. AGA COOKERS. This legendary stove's unique 
radiant heat system cooks in wondrous ways not possi- 
ble with a conventional range. Its multiple ovens and 
hot plates save time and energy, preserve flavors, tex- 
tures and nutrients. Among knowledgeable chefs, it's 
the way to cook. $2. 


2. ALLMILMO CORPORATION. Fine cabinetry and 
case goods, custom manufactured in Germany for the 
highest standards. An extraordinary array of interior 

| design possibilities is offered, from the traditional to 
the avant garde. Send $10 for comprehensive litera- 
ture package or call (201) 227-2502. 


3. ANDRE BON INC. Exclusive French fabric trim- 
mings and wallpaper. Strictly for the decorative trade. 


4. AMBIENCE, INC. Custom and in-stock furniture, 
modern and traditional, made of exotic materials and 
wood veneers. Collection of brochures. $5. 


5. AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERIOR DESIGN- 
ERS (ASID). Offers a free referral service and 
resource guide "Professional Interior Design...More 
than Meets the Eye." It answers questions about the 
benefits of hiring a designer, finding a designer, con- 
ducting a successful interview and preparing for a pro- 
ject. Order a new idea-filled ASID video, "Interiors by 
Design," for only $9.95. Write to ASID, 608 
Massachusetts Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002- 
6006. Attn: John Cantrell; or call 1-800-775-ASID. 


6. ARMSTRONG WORLD INDUSTRIES. Learn 
about the great new floors from Armstrong that resist 
dirt and stains better than any viny! floor you've ever 
owned. Get a free brochure which describes 
CleanSweep, the remarkable new wear layer available 
only on Armstrong's best Solarian floors. 


7. BAKER FURNITURE. For a free catalog describ- 
ing Baker's many distinguished collections of furniture, 
please call 1-800-59BAKER. Or write Baker 
Furniture, P.O. Box 1887, Grand Rapids, MI 49501. 


8. BARLOW TYRIE. Fine outdoor furnishings made 
in England for discerning buyers. Solid all weather 
teakwood, combined with superior craftsmanship and 
proportionate design have made Barlow Tyrie the 
international leader in it's field. Available through 
selected retailers and design professionals. Twenty 
eight-page catalog, $2. 


9. BOFFI KITCHEN AND BATH. Italy's renowned 
manufacturer of fine cabinetry since 1934, is now 
available in the U.S. at special introductory prices. 
Boffi offers an unlimited variety of design solutions in 
finishes from wood to polyester and stainless steel. 
Send $5 for literature: call (516) 484-4249, or fax to 
(616) 484-4291. 


10. CALDWELL SNYDER. Caldwell Snyder Gallery 
celebrates 10 years of business in San Francisco with 
the publication of their first Fine Art book. The 176- 
page Catalogue Raisonne chronicles the work of 


internationally acclaimed artist, Thomas Pradzynski, 
who has been represented by Caldwell Snyder for the 
past eight years. The exhibition of Thomas 
Pradzynski's work is from January 22-31, 1994. 


11. CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES. 


Century's brochure illustrating reproductions, tradition- 


al, contemporary, and Oriental wood collections and 
upholstered furniture. 


12. CHARLES R. GRACIE INC. Our color 
brochure features a hand-painted cover. Included are 
photos of the Gracie line of fine handpainted Chinese 
scenics and all-over pattern wallpapers. $10. 


13. CHRISTOPHER NORMAN INC. Furniture cat- 
alog including lighting, chairs, tables and mirrors. 
Fabric sample books available. 


14. CLAREMONT RUG COMPANY. Full-color 
booklet introducing the wide spectrum of fine Persian 
and antique carpets currently in inventory. This 
brochure, which is published two times a year, high- 


lights our outstanding art rugs, area size to palace size. 


15. CLASSIC CAST STONE OF DALLAS. For 
over a decade, Classic Cast Stone of Dallas has been 
creating cast stone products for grand homes and 
landmarks throughout the country. The company 
offers a full line of architectural elements such as 
columns, balustrades, window and door surrounds, as 
well as its new Classic Fireplace Collection. Cast 
Stone continues to be a prime architectural material 
that creates an elegant look no other product can 
match. 


16. CLASSIC GALLERY GROUP. Send for the 
Classic Gallery Group latest upholstery ideas, transi- 
tional and traditional. $5. 


17. COLOMBO U.S.A., INC. Two 18-page color 
brochures showing museum quality reproductions of 
Biedermeier, Empire and Neo-Classical styles, in a 
variety of exotic woods. Specializing in handcarved 
details and intricate inlays, our exquisite Italian crafted 
furniture is displayed in the beautiful backdrop of the 
Villa Olmo. $7. 


18. CONKLIN'S AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE BARN- 
WOOD & HAND HEWN BEAMS. Antique flooring: 
pine, hemlock, remilled chestnut and heart pine. All 
material is reclaimed from old barns, ready to use in 
exterior and interior designs. Pennsylvania wallstone 
and bluestone flagstone also available. Please call 
(717) 465-3832 for more information. 


19. CY MANN INTERNATIONAL. An award- win- 
ning source for international contemporary furniture, 
introduces a 130-page full-color brochure of modern 
classics called Creations. $5. 


20. DANNY ALESSANDRO, LTD. America's 
largest fireplace specialists since 1879, featuring 
antique and reproduction mantels and accessories in 


every available material to complement contemporary 
or traditional decor. $5. 


21. DAPHA, LTD. Dapha's brochure contains a 
description of our product line, including construction, 
tailoring options, custom capability, leather, packaging 
and shipment. 


22. DESIGNER PREVIEWS. We make it easy for 
you to select the right designer by showing you the 
slides and portfolios of more than 100 top designers 
and architects. Design authority Karen Fisher will help 
you evaluate their work based on your budget, style 
and personal needs. For a brochure, please call (212) 
777-2966 or write Designer Previews, 36 Gramercy 
Park East, New York, NY 10003. 


23. DESIGNS FOR LEISURE LTD. The free cata- 
log consists of color photographs and brochures on an 
extensive line of game tables, bar stools, pool tables 
and flip top conversion tables. The literature shows 
the wide range of designs which run from contempo- 
rary to traditional. All items are custom built and can 
be finished to the customers’ specifications. 


24. DONGHIA FURNITURE/TEXTILES. 
Beautifully tinted postcard sized photographs and 
information on the timeless and elegant pieces in the 
Donghia Collection of Accessories, Sofas, Tables, 
Wallcoverings, Lamps, Textiles, Club Chairs, Chairs 
and Chaises. $4. 


25. DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS. Euro-Technology 
combines with American design flair to make 
Downsview the premier choice in kitchens. A 16-page 
brochure is available on request. Telephone inquiries 
welcome: (416) 677-9354, Fax: (416) 677-5776. 


26. DU PONT CORIAN. Elegant Design for 
Kitchen and Bath. Color brochure with photographs 
and suggestions for beautiful and practical ways to use 
CORIAN. 


27. EDGAR B FURNITURE. Choose from more 
than 90 of your favorite manufacturers at savings up 
to 50% off retail price. All highest quality, products 
and service guaranteed. 808-page, full-color cata- 
logue includes 18th century to contemporary to coun- 
try, office, entertainment and outdoor. $20 (credit 
with first purchase) +$5 shipping. 


28. ELEGANZA LTD. Museum quality reproduc- 
tions of European sculptural masterpieces in bonded 
marble, terra cotta, bronze — statues, figurines, Greek 
vases, frescoes and reliefs. Hand carved marble also 
available. 120 pages. More than 350 items illustrated 
in full- color with essays concerning each work. A cat- 
alog which is an art book, $6. 


29. THE FARMHOUSE COLLECTION. Hana- 
crafted furniture and architectural elements reminis- 
cent of the 18th and 19th century countrysides of 
Europe and America. Beds, armoires, buffets, cabi- 
nets, chests of drawers and tables have individualized 
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finishes of hand-rubbed natural woods or painted and 
gesso surfaces. Many pieces incorporate metallic leaf- 
ing and painted motifs. Custom orders to designer 


specifications available. $15. 


30. FIL CARAVAN. Samovars, The Art of the 
Russian Metalworkers by Mehmet Nabi Israfil. The 
idea was to provide collectors and novices alike a 
background history and a full description of typical 
Russian samovars. This is a what-to-look-for book, 
with 56 figures including photos, drawings and a map. 
Also included, the reader will find recipes, charts and 
tables showing a list of makers, cities of production 
and a chronological list of makers. The list of Russian 
Tzars and the Cyrillic alphabet makes this book a valu- 
able companion to those who have samovars and to 
those contemplating the purchase of their first 


samovar. $25 


31. FRENCH REFLECTIONS. Miroir Brot, the 
world's most distinguished collection of lighted (non- 
fogging) and non-lighted Shaving and Make-up 
Mirrors are available from The French Reflection, Inc 
Available in wall-mounted or table-top Mirrors with 3x, 
5x, 7x Magnification and 3x & 7x Optical, distortion 
free lenses. Featured in the world's finest homes and 
hotels, these mirrors are available in a variety of styles 


and finishes. 


32. FIVESTAR. Professional-style gas ranges 
dual-fuel ranges, cooktops, and range hoods specifi- 
cally designed for home use. FiveStar offers discrimi- 
nating cooks the advantage of commercial cooking 


equipment. 


33. FLYING CRANES ANTIQUES LTD. 
Eighteenth and 19th Century Japanese and Chinese 
arts, $10. 
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.. When you order the Edgar B Furniture 
Catalog. Up to 50% off retail prices on over 


200 manufacturers from traditional 18th- 
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century style to the drama of contemporary 







design. To order our 308 page color catalog, 
call toll-free or enclose a check for $20(credit on 
first purchase), plus $5 shipping & handling, 


with the order form and mail to Edgar B. 
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34. GEORGE NAKASHIMA WOODWORKER, S.A. 
Classic George Nakashima designed furniture manu- 
factured from rare hardwoods by master craftsmen. 
Custom designs by Mira Nakashima-Yarnall. Studio 
Open House Saturdays, between 1:00 pm and 4:30 
pm, except holidays. Full catalogue and price list avail- 
able for $15. Small brochure with listing of standard 
pieces for $2.50 


35. GIATI DESIGNS INC. Giati Designs' 16-page 
color brochure illustrates their fine, hand-crafted First 
European Quality Teak indoor/outdoor furniture. Also 
featured are their custom Market Umbrellas and 
French indoor/outdoor Textiles in over 100 designer 
colors and patterns. All Giati Textiles are held in good 
stock in Santa Barbara, CA. Custom furniture designs 


through Giati studio are also available 


36. GREAT CITY TRADERS. Great City Traders 
offers a comprehensive collection of traditional and 
transitional decorative accessories and gifts for the 
home. Your inquiry will advise you of a local interior 


design studio in your area 


37. GREAT GATSBYS. The world's largest semi 
annual architectural antique auction. Specializ ng in 
mantels, chandeliers, garden statuary, stained glass 
fine furniture, fine oil paintings, saloon and bar decor 
and much more. Free color brochure. 1 C 


38. HANMARS POTPOURRI, INC./WINDOWS 
PLUS. We custom size fur rugs, bedspreads and p 


lows and stencilled cowhide in zebra, leopard, tiger and 


cheetan pattern genuine zeodra 
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hides. In addition, we manutacture, measure and 


install plantation shutters, twig shutters, wood blinds 
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hand-sewn draperies, Roman shades, laminated 
shades, motorized shades and upholstered walls. 


39. HANSGROHE. Free full-color catalog presents 
complete collection of luxurious bath and kitchen 
faucets, showerheads, handshowers, complementing 
accessories and more. Contemporary and classic fin- 
ishes are available on products executed with sophisti- 
cated design and innovative technology. 


40. HENREDON FURNITURE IND., INC. 
Enchantment — an exciting new contemporary collec- 
tion that draws upon the architecture and the artifacts 
of native America. A variety of wonderfully imaginative 
designs in a palette of hand-padded finishes...touched 
with leather, metal, faux granite. Extraordinary furni- 





ture for living, dining and bedroom in a style that draws 
upon nature's forms, natural materials and the con- 
summate craftsmanship you'd expect from Henredon 


c7 
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41. HENRY CALVIN FABRICS. !n a tradition of 
natural-fiber textiles, Henry Calvin Fabrics offers an 
expanded line of cheniles, tapestries and silks in addi- 
tion to its comprehensive assortment of linen weaves 
Your inquiry will connect you to the Henry Calvin rep- 


resentative in your area 


42. HOULES U.S.A. Suzanne Houleés' distinctive 


collection of hand-made trimmings — in an array of 


oO 
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lors and styles — add texture, warmth and sophisti- 


cation to interior design settings. All trimmings are 
manufactured and hand-finished by craftspersons in 
France. Catalogue upon request. Please call (310) 


652-6171. $15 


43. HYDE PARK ANTIQUES. The Hyde Park 
Collection, a historical and anecdotal volume contain- 
ing 194 full-color photographs and detailed descrip- 
tions of some of the finest 18th and early 19th centu- 
ry English furniture. 381 pp. $65 plus $5 shipping 
and handling 


44. IPF INTERNATIONAL, INC. Leading in the 
design and manufacturing of chairs, consoles, 
armoires, tables, breakfronts and bedroom furniture in 
traditional and transitional styling with 62 elegant, 
authentic finishes for more than 56 years, IPF offers a 
full-color 28-page mini-catalog. $10 


45. ITALIAN TRADE COMMISSION TILE CEN- 
TER. Guide to Italian Ceramic Tile, a62-page 
four-color booklet filled with design ideas, pho- 
tographs and helpful information on the selection, 
installation and maintenance of Italian ceramic tile 
For copy of the quide and a listing of dealers in your 
area, please write: 499 Park Avenue, New York, NY 
10022 


46. JACKSON SQUARE ART & ANTIQUES 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION. Over 22 antique shops 
are located in Jackson Square, There you can find an 
excellent selection of English and continental antique 
furniture, antique silver and porcelain, Asian art, 
antique textiles and tapestries, Oriental carpets and 


decorations 


47. JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH, Catalogs fea 
turing the J-Dream™ family of shower systems, 
Designer and Builder whirlpool baths, spas, faucets 
and shower bases. Showcasing the company’s wide 
variety of sizes and colors, each product incorporates 
the latest designs from around the world, For more 


information call 1-800-678-6889 


48. JADO. Full-color brochures containing luxury 
bath and kitchen plumbing and accessories, and door 
and cabinet hardware, Please specify products need 
ed, Jado products are a beautiful blend of German 
engineering and world class design, made from hot 


















ged (not cast) brass, guaranteed smooth and blem- 
h free. Choose from traditional, classic and modern. 
You may mix and match styles, finishes and colors 
hrough Jado's coordinated style. Available exclusively 
hrough designer showrooms nationally. 


9. JAMES M. CHADWICK. Chadwick on 
ndividualized Landscaping, by James M. Chadwick, 
*. Phelps the property owners understand the process of 
having their external "personal space" truly reflect 
their spiritual feelings by the blending of materials, col- 
ors, textures and aromas. $29.95 plus 8.25% sales 


50. JAN'S & CO., INC. Direct importers of 
European 19th and early 20th century antiques. 
30,000 sq. ft. showroom located in Los Angeles with 
the largest inventory of chandeliers, dining sets, bed- 
room sets, salon sets, mirrors, clocks, marble sculpture. 


51. KALLISTA, INC. A complete set of brochures 
‘showing Kallista's coordinated line of innovative and 
elegant plumbing fixtures for the bath and kitchen, 
including whirlpool bathtubs, faucetry, basins, acces- 
sories, shower enclosures and fixtures, each carefully 
designed and handcrafted to deliver maximum value to 
the discriminating consumer. Send $5 for a full set of 
Kallista's brochures. 


‘52. KELLER WILLIAMS. Keller Williams offers cus- 
tom and in-store upholstery and case goods finely 
manufactured in our own factories in the contempo- 
rary and transitional style. Please call Barbara 
Cudderback (405) 478-2860. 


53. KURT E. SCHON LTD. Illustrated catalogue 
describing a small segment of our exceptional collec- 
tion of 18th and 19th century French and English oil 
paintings. 


54. LORIN MARSH LTD. Direct importers of 
antique accessories and furniture from all over the 
world. Manufacturers of top of the line custom furni- 
ture. Quotes for individual specifications available 
upon request. 


55. MANHATTAN ART & ANTIQUE CENTER. The 
jnation's largest and finest antiques center presents a 
full-color brochure featuring products and information 
on more than 100 galleries, offering period furniture, 
jewelry, silver, American, Africana, Orientalia and other 
objects d'art. 


56. MANHATTAN CABINETRY. New York's leading 
designer/builder/installer of custom furniture for 
yhome or office. Traditional, contemporary, or any style, 
in solid woods, laminates, exotic veneers, or any finish. 
Superb craftsmanship that complements design. Call 
1-800 MANHATTAN for details and a free color 
brochure. Serving the tri-state area and shipping any- 
where. 


57. MANHEIM GALLERIES. Manheim Galleries is 
yone of the largest antique galleries, comprising 27 

showrooms of 17th and 18th century furniture, tapes- 

tries, paintings, porcelains and jade. Established in 

1910 by Bernard Manheim, and is presently operated 
| by his son, Abe Manheim. The cabinet shop, under the 

supervision of Abe Manheim, custom makes reproduc- 
) tions of traditional antique furniture. 


» 58. MARSHALL GALLERIES, INC. Antique 
Fireplace Mantel Catalog— 40-page catalog featur- 
ing over 75 antique European mantels from our collec- 
tion. Our collection consists of over 100 antique man- 
tels of marble and stone from the 18th and 19th cen- 
_ tury. Reproduction Mantel Catalog — 16 pages of 
our museum reproductions of stone mantels, price list 
included, Cost for both catalogs $10. Reproduction 
Catalog only - no charge. 


59. MCGUIRE FURNITURE COMPANY. 
McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 145 
color pictures featuring our classic collection of the 
premier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are 
designs from the seven McGuire Special Collections: 
Bamboo Tables, Solid Teak, Oriental Hardwood, Can 
Wicker, Palasan, Zambales Peel, Suga Cage. $10. 


60, MICHAEL TAYLOR DESIGNS, INC. Seventy- 
page hard cover three ring binder. Includes all current 
Michael Taylor Designs with specifications and finish 
choices. $25. 


61. MIELE APPLIANCES, INC. Superb European 
dishwashers, laundry products, ovens and cooktops. 
Miele. Extraordinary appliances for ordinary tasks. 
Complimentary catalog. Call 1-800-289-6435. 


62. MILL HOUSE ANTIQUES. For 25 years our 
handmade dining and conference tables have been 
solving problems for interior designers. Antique dining 
tables in good condition are hard to find, and terribly 
expensive. Our tables are made by a woodworking 
shop in England that still uses 18th century handcraft- 
ing techniques to create tables of sublime quality. 
Made of walnut, mahogany, cherry, yew or oak, they're 
available in a variety of styles and sizes, many in stock. 
Please ask for a free color brochure. 


63. M.S. RAU, INC. The oldest antique store in 
New Orleans specializing in 19th century antiques, art 
glass, silver, chandeliers, music boxes, canes, furniture 
and porcelain. 


64. NATIONAL UPHOLSTERING CO. In fond admi- 
ration of the tough and tenacious men that inhabited 
the Old West, National Upholstering Co. offers our 
Hombre Collection, recreated from a century old 
design. Crafted from specially selected distressed 
leather, the couch, chair and ottoman achieve a rustic 
touch in an homage to the past, using traditional 
superbly executed workmanship. 


65. PACIFIC DESIGN FURNITURE. 
Manufacturers of fine custom upholstered furniture. 
Specializing in residential and contract upholstery. 
Color catalogue $75. 


66. PARIS CERAMICS INC. Specializing in the 
reclamation of antique stone floors, ceramic decorative 
tile and quarried limestones. Our product brochure is 
available upon request. 


67. PATTERSON, FLYNN & MARTIN, INC. 
Traditional, contemporary, imported, domestic residen- 
tial and contract carpeting, filling the needs of design- 
ers and architects. 


68. PD DESIGN STUDIO LTD. Specialized in cus- 
tom-upholstered furniture in both modern and tradi- 
tional styles; dining chairs, occasional and dining 
tables; upholstery fabrics, including tapestries, silks, 
chenilles and prints; accessories, lamps, pillows and 
rugs. (212) 832-0333. 


69. PEARSON COMPANY. Full-color brochure 
featuring Pearson Company's most popular styles of 
upholstered furniture. Brochure unfolds to reveal 
details of handcrafted construction. Full line of tradi- 
tional and transitional styling. Choice of fine fabrics, 
leather and optional trims. 


70. PHYLRICH INTERNATIONAL. Phyirich 
International invites you to enjoy our beautiful 
brochure which highlights a portion of our many ele- 
gant designs for the bath of your dreams. 


71. PLAIN 'N FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY. A 
beautiful brochure full of ideas for your home - 
kitchens, baths, dens and more! Includes a wide range 
of traditional and contemporary cabinetry from our 


After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 
They’re 
Finally Ready. 


Barnwood weathered over 








decades, random-width planks 





and flooring, and hand-hewn 






beams with signatures all their 






own — today they’re historical 






treasures that give you a rare 






opportunity to create interior and 





exterior designs with a unique 





sense of warmth. 





To find out more about a part 





of our heritage that’s been around 

for 150 years, but won’t be around 

forever, call (717) 465-3832. 
Available through architects, 


custom builders and interior 
designers. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
6 Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
18847 
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| Carriage House line. Over a dozen rooms are fea- 
| tured in this full-color brochure, plus information 
about door styles, woods, finishes, special purpose 
| 

cabinets and accessories. $5 


72. RANDOLPH & HEIN, INC. Our information 
packet includes a Randolph & Hein brochure which 
details our showroom locations, textile collection and 
furniture manufacture; as well as tearsheets of high- 
ighted pieces, swatches of textiles, background/his- 
tory of our company and a listing of home furnishing 
ineg we represent nationally. A list of design profes- 


sionals in your area is also provided 


73. RED BARON'S ANTIQUES. The world's most 

g resource for architectural antiques, col- 

ectibles and decorative arts. We feature unique "no 
m" auctions three times a year with over 

for free catalogue, (404) 
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(Conservatories should always (Conserve 
but never be (Conser waive 


Please send $5 for 7 our full colour broc 
Oak Leaf Conservatories Limited 


Contact Mark Caulfield. Tel:(44) 904 690401 Fax: (44) 904 690945 
Clifton Common, Kettlestring Lane, York YO3 8XF, England. ts ROYAL-PEDIC MATTRESS COMPANY. 
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\ Saale Pedic's full-color brochure features their exclu- 
f% sy American Office: \:) sive line of natural fiber esses. It describes the 
hg Contact Eric Kyte. Tel: 1800 226 1248 Fax: (404) 872 1248 \ : natural. non-tox teria sed in the handcrafted 
PS Suite 2800 - First Union Plaza 999 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 30: ~ production process. It also mentions other products, 
ac es and sizes available. This b ora 
formative, enlightening and tells you all you need to 
- bou e healthy bed 


77. RUTT CUSTOM CABINETRY. Rutt's Folio of 
Custom eee Jemonstrates the beauty, style 





and convenience only true custom cabinetry can 
offer. Seventy full-color pages show traditional, tran- 
a ntemporary kitchens, latest design and 
t 2 j ative use of custom cabi- 
wiy thie the home. $ 


78. SAN JOSE MUSEUM OF ART. Experience 


ntemporary and 20th 


2 historic landmark building 


e 
the last example of Rict ardson Romanesque arch 
tecture on the West Coast), and a strikingly modern 


Send for a free 8-page newsletter 
exhibitions and events. includ 


fore-seen exhibitions drawn from the 


eve ¢ 
permanent collection of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art in New York 


79. SANTA BARBARA UMBRELLA. Free 16 
page full-color catalog of the complete line of market 


imbrellas for residential and contract installations 


80. SAXONY CARPET COMPANY, INC. New 
emi-antique and antique rugs, patterned and solid 


broadloom, Axminster and Wilton stock program 


From classic to contemporary... 


Vir yi wood ceramic and marble flooring with installa 


presenting the finest collection tion. $3 
of cast stone mantels. MAGIC | 81. SCHONBEK WORLDWIDE LIGHTING INC. 


Schonbek, doing business since 1870, is the largest 


manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North 


Other interior and 
Write or call for our brochure. exterior cast stone. 


and manufac turing, combining innovative techniques 
with old world artistry in the creation of each individ 


ual chandelier. Our literature package portrays over 


5400 Miller ¢ Dallas, Texas 75206 @ (214) 826-3606 
Showroom: Al Gitelman & Associates 
9070 World Trade Center, Dallas 


500 designs ranging from contemporary to tradition 


al. Custom designs, using existing styles or original 





| 
| 
America. We are committed to excellence in desiqn 


desiqn work, are available upon request $10 
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82. SIEMATIC CORPORATION. The SieMatic Kitchen Book, the most com- 
prehensive information planning guide of its kind, contains 182 full-color pages illus- 
trating the finest in European Kitchen Interiors expertly designed to fit your floor plan, 
as well as your individual lifestyle. $14.50. 


83. SILAS SEANDAL STUDIO. One-of-a-kind wall sculpture and free standing 
sculpture, fountains and sculptured furniture all executed in metal or stone, often in 
combination. Most of the furniture, which can be made in any size or finish, features 
maintenance characteristics. 


84. SM AUTOMATIC. Motorization for Interior Window Coverings. A color 
brochure showing the most technically advanced products available today. The com- 
plete line of motorized systems are detailed, showing how easy it is to have your 
draperies, blinds and shades effortlessly operate at the flip of a switch or the touch of 
a button. 


_ 85. SMALLBONE KITCHENS. Hand-made English Cabinetry now available exclu- 


sively through SieMatic Kitchen Interior design showrooms throughout the United 
States and Canada. The 92-page, full-color Sma/lbone Design Idea Book illus- 
trates the finest handcrafted furniture for Kitchens, Bathrooms and Bedrooms 
designed in the time honored English tradition. $17.50. 


86. SNAIDERO USA. World-class leader in kitchen design. Has recently collabo- 
rated with "Pininfarina," renowned worldwide for its famous "Ferrari" designs, to cre- 
ate the most advanced and stylish kitchen design. $5. 


87. SONANCE. A guide to products from "The Leader in Architectural Audio™" 
including the most extensive line of wall high fidelity speakers in the world. Everything 
you need for custom audio/video installation. 


88. SPEER COLLECTIBLES. Our 1 12-page, four-color catalog features the 
world's finest crystal, bronze, marble, porcelain and solid brass lamps; as well as chan- 
deliers and other hand crafted accessories. $10. 


89. STARK CARPET. This catalog, containing many of the company's designs and 
colorways, is available to designers and architects for $15. In addition, there is the 
STARK CARPET ANTIQUE COLLECTION BOOK. American Approach to 
Antique Carpets. The second hard-cover edition of Stark's extensive antique carpet 
collection is $50 with all proceeds going to DIFFA (Design Industry Foundation for 
AIDS). 


90. STONE MAGIC. Catalogue contains pictures and dimensions of new full line of 
fine cast stone mantels. Styles range from contemporary to exact old world reproduc- 
tions. Factory direct prices included. $3. 


91. STUDIO BECKER KITCHENS. Available through Architects, Interior 
Designers and selected showrooms. Call (510) 865-1616 for information. To 
receive our 180-page full-color 1994 catalogue, send $14. 


92. SUMMER HILL, LTD. Summer Hill is a unique line of furniture, fabrics and 
wallcoverings made to last from generation to generation. Timeless yet fresh, the 
designs are created by Rela Gleason, exclusively for the collection. $5. 


93. TRICONFORT. A collection of fine classical and contemporary outdoor furnish- 
ings made from the finest quality materials available. Inspired from the French Art of 
Living. $10. 


94. VELUX-AMERICA INC. Velux Roof Windows and Skylights - new 1994 edi- 
tion of The Complete Guide to Roof Windows and Skylights gives design ideas 
and helpful information on creating beautiful light-filled interiors, building sunspaces 
and utilizing sunscreening accessories and convenient controls for maximum enjoy- 
ment. Includes new 1994 products such as the "Cabrio" Balcony Roof Window and 
Electric Pleated Shade. 


95. VIKING RANGE CORP. The standard-sized VGSC replaces ordinary stoves 
with the commercial power of a Viking range — without remodeling. Call or write for 
free color brochure. 


96. WALKER ZANGER. Walker Zanger offers extensive lines of ceramic tile and 
architectural stone to compliment all types of interior and exterior treatments. To 
order our current publications, send $12 for our 80-page Ceramic Tile Brochure, $1 1 
for our 56-page Stone Catalog and $1 for our Design Ideas Booklet II. 


97. WATERWORKS. The finest classically designed bath fixtures and accessories; 
handmade tile and stone. Photographs and product literature available. 


98. WOLF RANGE COMPANY. For the serious cook. A complete line of high- 
grade commercial-style ranges and cooktops for home use. -1-800-366-9653. 


99. YALE R. BURGE ANTIQUES, INC. English and French antiques, reproduc- 
tions and accessories. 


100. ZEN ASSOCIATES, INC. Zen's Portfolio literature and photographs of gar- 
den landscapes will be compiled on an individual, site specific basis. Interested parties 
will need to communicate specific needs and garden concept to our architects. $60. 





4851 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90058 
Tel: (213) 687-4000 
Fax: (213) 232-3767 


1. Sectional Victorian stained glass window 
103”T x 113” W 
2.Pair of bronze lantems 4 1/2”T 
3. Bronze ceiling fixture. 22”D 
4. Mirrored Victorian re w/ marble t 
8’ 10’T x59" W ‘egg ~ 
5. Pair walnut entry doors w/ bronze Grilles 8’ x 6’ 
6. Pair of solid bronze Art Deco gates 10’ x 10’ 
7. Incredible Renaissance walnut and burl wall 
mirror 9T x 8'W 
8.Elaboratory carved 8’ x 5’ executive desk and 
matching credenza w/ bik leather top 
9. Victorian walnut pier mirror. 9’4°T x 5'W 
10. Extra grade Wooton rotary “C” rolltop 





2 Both caccasnon 
Catalog 150 pgs. $15 





11. 3-Piece Majorelle king bed set w/Horal 
Mmarquetery. 8’ x 6’ armoire 

12. 7-Piece Jelliff parlour suite (2 pes. not 
shown 


13. yee Chickering baby grand piano. 
C. 

14. 7'T Bronze “Aires-god of War” statue on 
marble base 


15. 3-Piece French rosewood king size bedroom 
Suite w/ mirrored armoire 

16. Craftsman style Brunswick pool table 8’ x 4 1/2' 

17. Rosewood Steinway square grand piano 

18. 8’ T Bronze torcheres w/malachite trim 

19. Art Deco pewter ceiling fixture. 22”D 








Feel Secure In 
Nelecting Your 
Interior Designer, 





“! needed a professional interior 
designer who could interpret my ideas, 
tastes and family needs.” 
Donna, a client of Kurt Wubbena, ASID. 


Free Nationwide Interior 
Designer Referral Service. 


1-800-775-ASID 


Simply A Phone Call Away. 
Tell Us Your Tastes. 
Your Terms. Your Budget. 


ASID will help connect you with the 
professional in your area who will 
work with you to meet your needs. 
Who speaks your language. 
Whatever your budget. 





American Society of Interior Designers 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 











Pages 26-42: 
The John Nicholas Brown Center for 
the Study of American Civilization 
357 Benefit Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 
401/272-0357 


Pages 44-52: 
Timothy Macdonald Incorporated 
515 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/593-4333 


Russell Riccardi Architect 
1000 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/439-9311 


Pages 56-64: 
Theatre Design Associates, Inc. 
894 Union Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11215 
718/398-3874 


F. Steyer Design Electronic Interiors 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
203/629-9115 


Pages 106-113: 
Juan Pablo Molyneux 
29 East Sixty-ninth Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-0097 


Pages 122-131: 
Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
211 West Sixty-first Street 
New York, New York 10023 
212/246-1980 


Pages 132-141: 
Bunny Williams Incorporated 
4 East Seventy-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10021 


Pages 142-149: 
William Hodgins Incorporated 
232 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
617/262-9538 


Lindsay Associates, Inc. 

215 Newbury Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
617/536-7357 


Pages 150-155: 
Thomas Britt, Inc. 
136 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York, New York 10022 
212/752-9870 


Pages 156-163: 
Juan Montoya Design Corporation 
80 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 
212/242-3622 


Pages 164-171: 
Scott C. Lamb 
1701 Broadway 
San Francisco, California 94109 
415/673-3337 


Pages 172-177: 
Melvin Dwork, Inc. 
196 Sixth Avenue 
New York, New York 10013 
212/966-9600 


Pages 178-185: 
Penny Drue Baird 
Dessins, Inc. 
285 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 10012 
212/925-8565 


ages 186-192: 
Anthony P. Browne, Inc. 
1537 Thirtieth Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
202/333-1903 


Eubanks/Bohnn Associates 
3202 Argonne Street 
Houston, Texas 77098 
713/522-2652 L) 
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“ he next time you have friends in after a fox hunt, 
you can verve scones, crumpets, and tea from this handsome hutch. 

Or ¢f you want to serve chips, pretzels, and beer 

Juring a football get-together, 
we assure you the Queen won't be scandalized. 
After Charles, Princess Di, Fergie, and all that, 
the Queen probably needs a beer herself. 
We can build the hutch 
or anentire custom kitchen as stunning as this. 
Or a library, bar, bedroom, office, entertainment center... 

any room, any ptece of furniture, any historical period, any finish. 
Any questions? 


° oar in wood. oe for every room in your house. 


PERFECTION 


CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 Lewis STREET. ANAHEIM. CALIFORNIA 92805 714. 778.8904 FAX 714. 778.0330 . 


Dakota Jackson, President and Creative Director, Dakota Jackson, Inc. 
Dakota Jackson Furniture can be seen in Randolph & Hein showrooms on the West Coast. 


RANDOLPH & HEIN 





Simon Bigart. 


9 
We can t escape our past. 


mae 






iy 
ap 
Bigart, Ine 
Pacific Design Center #145 
8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 
Fax (310) 659-8751 





Louis XII Ith dining room set in solid French oak. 


o create a magnilicent 

line of 17th and 18th 
century style furniture, 
we must apply an artistry 
passed down through 
denerations of craltsmen- 
a legacy we have to live 
up to. 
All of our creations are 
cralted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 
We design these pieces 
according to French 


cabinetmaking tradition, 


hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 
Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the éreatest 
flexibility in realizing 


their design project. 


- To the Trade only - 


SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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LOS ANGELES - 8600 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles» CA 90069 USA « Telephone 310 652 9999 
LONDON - 63-64 Park Lane» W1Y 3TE United Kingdom Telephone 071 499 5601 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 


Sconces ¢ Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers * Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 

MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 
10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


Established 1947 


ee ee | 
JACKSON 


» SQUARE 
pe 


> 


ART & ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION e 


Vl | 
FINE ANTIQUE ; 


DECORATIONS & 
_OBJECTS.O} 


RT 
Teel THE 
FINEST ARTIQUE SHOPS ON 


THE WEST COAST 

















619 Sansome St. 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 398-6849 








THE LOTUS COLLECTION 
Fine Antique Textiles, Tapestries 
and Pillows 


DILLINGHAM & COMPANY 


Fine English Period Furniture 





470 Jackson Street Sp ic aay ie 
San Francisco, CA 94111 se enn asec at 
(415) 989-8777 500 Pacific at Montgomery 
p | San Francisco, CA 94133 
Fax (415) 989-51 ? 
a al MC Rb Bere RCE KST 
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One of a pair of Chinese 
18th century cloisonné vases. 
Height 27" 


David Hill Asian Art 


553 Pacific Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94133 
415.677.9770 





FOSTER e GWIN 
Period Antiques 


Louis XV Period Painted 
Commode; circa 1750. 


ROBERT DOMERGUE 
& COMPANY 


Fine 17th & 18th Century 
French & Continental Furniture 
38 Hotaling Place 
San Francisco, California 94111 
560 Jackson St. San Francisco, CA 94133 


(415) 781-4034 Fax (415) 781-4337 eens 














eR OSD 
MUSEUM 


American Art 1900 - 1940: 
A History Reconsidered. 
Works from the Collection 
The Commemorative | | of the Whitney Museum 


MUDRA ; of American Art 
by | 


ans: ere taeeree Corky Bete tachaie aaa 
SCULPTOR, NSS = 


A 12 inch high exact replica of the original 8 ft. Opening 
Mupra in hot cast pewter with rich classical patina, 

curved bronze stand and a marble base. A limited May, 1994 
edition accompanied by a ey dat 


certificate of authenticity. ar Tenet 
sales tax for CA residents 


ELIZABETH MACQUEEN 


BeBe coke SCRE U OURO ORO a ia 110 South Market * San Jose, California * 95113 * 408.294.2787 





An extraordinary celebration of sensuality and serenity 


DIANE: VON FURSTENBERG 


eon 


. 


In an exquisitely designed, one-of-a-kind book, Diane Von Furstenberg invites you to share the physical 
and spiritual enchantments of the world’s most magnificent bathrooms and spas — past and present. 


175 glorious color photographs 


aM 
RANDOM 4x HOUSE For credit card orders, call toll free 1-800-456-5303. Dept. 450155. 








1. FEREGHAN - 8.10 X 12.5 - circa 1900 


2.SERAPI : 10 X 12.5 - circa 1870 


3. SERAPI - 10 X 11 « circa 1880 








J. ILQULIAN RUG 


Wide selection of antique and contemporary carpets 


8451 MELROSE PLACE - LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 90069 
PHONE 213.651.1444 - FAX 213.651.0990 





to the trade 
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A UNIQUE RESOURCE FOR ITALIAN RESIDENTIAL & CONTRACT PRODUCTS. 





FEATURED KITCHEN: Cabinets in Italian Walnut with etched glass upper cabinets by Eurocucina Kitchens. White Andromeda granite countertop 
by Marble & Tile Imports. Rush seat bench by Casa Bella Furniture. FEATURED FURNITURE (below) by Casa Bella: Provence table with Forest 
Green Granite inset top and handrubbed antique verde finish. Entertainment cabinet with aqua-verde wash. Bergere chair with Kilim design 
fabric. Arrow console with slate top. Metal end table with jade green marble top. Tuscan country series dining chairs. 


EVROCUCINA KITCHENS 


Imports directly from Italy’s leading cabinet 
manufacturers. They offer over 100 cabinet 
styles ranging from handpainted Tuscan country 
to Euro-modern lacquers. Cabinets are avail- 
able in hardwoods, lacquers, laminates, and 
handpainted finishes with architectural pulls, 
advanced hardware, and beautiful hoods. 


CASA BELLA FURNITURE 


Manufactures and imports unique custom 
furniture for the entire home. Their lines include 
the Tuscan country collection, Nubuck leather 
and fabric sofas, metal and aluminum garden 
furniture, Granite top dining tables, and the 
Milano contemporary bedroom collection. 


MARBLE & TILE IMPORTS 


ls a direct importer of granite, marble, limestone, 
and slate in slabs and tiles. They custom 
fabricate and install granite slab kitchen tops, 
vanities, and fireplace facings. They proudly 
introduce their new Tuscan country floor pavers. 





DESIGN CENTRO BUILDING, 1290 Powell St., Emeryville, CA. 94608 * (510) 420-0383 * FAX (510) 428-1251 
Courtesy to the Trade 
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For Dad, who enjoys Sunday afternoons 
of football... their son, home from college 
shooting pool with his friends... endless 
music lessons that began their daughter’s 
Mh ie wonderful career... and Mom, whose loving 
Soe . thoughts and care inspired the rebirth of 


the room where it all happens... 









At Wanda Bogart Interior Design we bring 
over two decades of talent and experience 
to transforming any room into a place of QQ 7) Q 


3 comfort and beauty, ar efuge fr om the world... INTERIOR DESIGN STUDIO, INC. war 
place you can truly call home. We apply our 


ion and expertise to bring your dreams, 
' 4 Outstanding Residential Design, 


your style into reality, Come share our many f Ht tho:eieee 
or all the right reasons. 


successes an imagine your possibilities... 


after all, home i is where life happens. 


1440 East Chapman Avenue « Orange, Cal; ifornia 92600 

(714) 997-5991 « (310) 270-2584 + (619) 323-4680 
Complimentary consultations available. Call for free brochure. 
Please visit our Studio/Showroom. 
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Est. 1905 


J.H. MINASSIAN & CO. 


Pacific Design Center (only location) 8687 Melrose Ave. Ste. G292 Los Angeles, CA 90069 
213-657-7000 FAX 213-657-6519 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


) THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN MARCH 1994 = $5.00 


BURLINGAME PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LULA 


3 9042 03744325 3 


——— ee 
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| BURLINGAME , 
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FEB 2 3 1994 
LIBRARY 
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HENREDON CREATES 
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See eee eee 
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drean DATE SUE 

to er a ere 
And tale aiok “nation. Well. No thanks, we'll take the 

20th; \_ he moment. With a few exceptions. This — 


bedrowm, for one; from the Aston Court Collection by 
Henredon. All of the grace...the poetry...the breathtaking 
beauty of 18th-century design, without the rough edges of 
18th-century living. The mahogany bed, for example, is 
absolutely magnificent. Perfectly scaled; painstakingly turned 
and carved with the kind of dedication to detail for which 
Henredon has become known. And which you can see 
exemplified in everything that bears the Henredon name. In 
every style, from contemplative 18th-century to high-powered 
polyester contemporary. So while we are seldom overcome by 


nostalgia for what might never have been, we certainly have 














an all-consuming need to 


pursue perfection, in the here- 





and-now; the best of all 
possible worlds. Carpe diem. 
For the Aston Court catalog, 
send $7.00 to Henredon, Dept. Iii 
A34, Morganton, NC 28655. 
Or, if you prefer, call 
1-800-444-3682 to order by 
MasterCard or Visa. We'd 


love to hear from you. 





» 


HENREDON 








~ COVER: Bamboo and alang-alang 
make-up the master-bedroom 
of Linda. Garland’s residence 


on~ Bali. Interier design by 
Linda Garland: Photography by 
Tim Street-Porter. See page 94. 
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Q4 Carving Out a Niche on Bali 
A Designer Sculpts Her Indonesian Landscape 
Interior Design by Linda Garland 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Photography by Tim Street-Porter 








112 _~ Period Paris 
Recapturing an Era in France 
Interior Design by William Foucault 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Andreas von Einsiedel 








118 Sidney Sheldon in Los Angeles 
Jackie Collins Visits the Best-Selling Novelist and Screenwriter 
Architecture by Paul Williams 
Interior Design by Jorja Curtright Sheldon and Alexandra Sheldon 
Text by Jackie Collins/Photography by John Vaughan 





126 In Guadalajara 
A Contemporary Mexican House Embraces the Past 
Interior Design by Ignacio Romero Martin 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Daniel Aubry 





134 _ Santa Fe Craftsmanship 
Twelvetrees Press’ Jack Woody Reworks His Bungalow 
Text by Verlyn Klinkenborg/Photography by William Waldron 





146 _ High on New York 
A Boldly Scaled Penthouse Makes the Most of Its Skyline Perch 
Interior and Architectural Design by Bromley Caldari Architects 
Text by Stephen Drucker/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





152. Anne Cox Chambers in Atlanta 
Southern Charms of a House by Philip Trammell Shutze 
Interior Design by Betty Sherrill of McMillen Inc. 
Text by Aileen Mehle/Photography by Michael Mundy 





166. A Telluride Tale 
The Silver-Mining Spirit Shapes a Family’s Colorado Retreat 
Architecture by Lipkin-Warner Design Partnership 
Interior Design by Linda Bedell 
Text by Pilar Viladas/Photography by Michael Mundy 


172 Western European 
A Floral Designer’s Los Angeles Apartment 
Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp/Photography by John Vaughan 
178 Tudor Revival on Long Island 
Lending English Flair to a Venerable New York Estate 
Interior Design by Sally Metcalfe 
Text by Suzanne Stephens/Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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33” h. x 30” w. x 26” d. in marble; may be commissioned in other stones. 
Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street New York, NY 10022. 


SHERLE WAGNER 


NOTHING IS SO RARE AS PERFECTION. see gee EL / e 


For illustrated catalogue, please send ten dollars to the address above. 


© 1986 Sherle Wagner Corp. 
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The new C-Class may lo 
but it doesnt look good fo 


Those of you in the market for a roomy, | at one of those other showrooms across to the front and rear crumple zon 


| 
safe, quick, and reliable car will no | the street may be less than enthusiastic. dual air bags, Emergency Tension 






doubt be pleased to know that the new | Because, starting at $29,900*% the | Retractors for the front seat belts, d 


C-Class is now available at your local | C-Class is an incredible new Mercedes four-wheel antilock disc brakes, 


Mercedes-Benz showroom. at an equally incredible price. C-Class also has some innovative w 


Then again, those of you who work Take safety, for example. In addition to help protect you in an accident, 


*MSRP for a C220 excludes $475 transportation charge, all taxes, title/documentary fees, registration, tags, dealer prep charges, insurance, optional equipm | 
MSRP for a C280 is $34,900. Air bags are supplemental restraints. Please always wear your seat belt. ©1993 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc,, Monty 





. 200d to 








you, 


he competition. 


Nearly 1/4 of the body by weight is 
ade of a special high-strength, low- 
loy steel. A protective web of 96 ribs 

strategically distributed over the 
itire structure of the C-Class, forming 


extremely rigid safety cage. 








State-of-the-art electronic controls 
and multivalve technology make the 
C220’s 4-cylinder engine and the 
C 280’s 6-cylinder engine both efficient 
and powerful. 


In both DOHC engines, an advanced 











computer system coordinates critical 
functions like fuel/air mixture and 
valve timing, providing torque when 


you need it most: merging and passing. 


Introducing a 
whole new class 
of cars from 
Mercedes-Benz. 


The interior of the C-Class was de- 
signed with enough headroom for five 
6'2" adults. (For anyone taller, there’s 
always the standard sunroof.) 

Once inside, you'll find standard fea- 
tures like an 8-speaker sound system, 
automatic climate control system, and 
orthopedically designed front seats that 
adjust in 10 different directions—on 
the driver’s side, electrically. 

To see the new C-Class for yourself, 
visit your local Mercedes-Benz dealer. 
Or, for more information on the new 
C-Class, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES. 

You'll either find it extremely excit- 
ing. Or, if you happen to be the compe- 


tition, slightly depressing. 


The New C-Class 
Starting at $29900° 


ruficate of compliance or non-compliance fees, and finance charges. Prices may vary by dealer. C220 shown at MSRP of $30,465. Includes metallic paint. Base 


J., Member of the Daimler-Benz Group. 
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the world is infinitely more beautiful. 





Private Residences 
t The St. Regis Hotel 


The luxury and necessity of 
everything being just right 


For information regarding 
long-term leasing 


opportunities, please contact 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Jacqueline Astor or 
Margaret Healy Bay 
Telephone: 212 606 7660 
Fax: 212 606 7661 
980 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
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MAGINE THE PLEASURE OF DINING..with McGuire’s Rattan Target® Host Chairs and 
lexagonal Bamboo Dining Table. You can personalize our handcrafted chairs by selecting from an 
xtensive choice of finishes. Our table features rare bamboo and rawhide bindings, elegantly topped with 
eveled glass. Both are McGuire originals of quality, style and good taste. To receive our 100-page, full- 
olor Portfolio, please send $10.00 to McGuire AD3-94, 151 Vermont Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


Ve invite you to visit a McGuire showroom with your interior designer, architect or furniture dealer. 











ARMSTRONG 
INLAID COLOR” 
IT'S NOT JUST PRINTED 
ON THE FLOOR. 


IT Is THE FLOOR. 


Deep-down richness of color and a uniquely handcrafted 
I quely 
look are what give Solarian” Inlaid Color’ floors 


their remarkable beauty. 


Choose from dozens of stylish colors and patterns, 


all with the easy care you expect from a Solarian floor. 


See for yourself. Visit a nearby Floor Fashion Center.” 


Call 1-800-233-3823 for the one nearest you. 














Millions of tiny grains of color, applied layer by layer, create the 
uniquely rich, handcrafted look of a Solarian Inlaid Color floor. 
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The Height of Fashion Right at Your Feet 






































() ur New American 
Originals are made 
under the watchful eye 


and the steady hand of 
perfectionists. 


We proudly fashion, in 
limited quantities, 

unique furnishings 
of the highest quality. 


To those who appreci- 
ate the best, to those 

. who can accept no less, we offer the 

: opportunity to invest in excellence 

| which will endure. 


The Railroad Baron’s Bed®* 


M. CRAIG & COMPANY 
CABINETMAKERS 





911 LADY STREET COLUMBIA, S C 29201 803-254-5994 


Available through your interior designer or architect. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * COLUMBIA * DALLAS * DANIA 
DENVER * LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Our comprehensive portfolio is available for $15.00 and can be 
credited at time of purchase. 


* RAILROAD BARON'S BED® and features of the bed 
are trademarks of M. Craig Company 
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If you only have one Schonbek, 
out it where everyone will see it. 


Eventually, of course, you'll have a Schonbek excuse for its presence anywhere, even in the bath. 
crystal chandelier in the usual places—above the After all, nowhere else will you have a better 
dining room table and in the foyer. And crystal opportunity to contemplate a classic chandelier. 
sconces on every convenient wall. Schonbek has been designing crystal chande- 

In this, the New Age of Elegance, there’s no liers for over 120 years. Pictured above is Trilliane, 
shame in savoring the traditional symbols of trimmed exclusively with Strass® crystal, the finest 
prosperity. Our desire for tassels, Oriental art crystal obtainable. 






and crystal need no longer be suppressed. Ask your architect or designer to specify 
At the same time, we temper our snootiness 7 Schonbek. To learn more, write for 
with a certain playfulness. Crystal requires no our free brochure. 








ghting for the New Age of Elegance™ 






9}. Tel: (518) 563-7500. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
ute 364, St. Sauveur, Que. JOR 1R7. Tel: (800) 836-1892. Fax: (800) 443-7358. 
ms Freeway, Dallas, TX 75207. Tel: (518) 563-7500. 


STRASS IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF SWAROVSKI AG. 


EE Se é 
S.A.: Schonbek Worldwide Lighting Inc., 4-8 Industrial Blvd. West, Plattsburgh, NY 129¢ 
inada: A. Schonbek & Company, Ltd., 505 AR 
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The 280-Horsepower Lincoln Mark VIII 
When you’re in your Mark, before you even turn the first 
corner, or for that matter before you even turn on the 
ignition, you know you're in for more than just your standard 
driving experience. 

Inside Mark VIII’s ergonomically designed cockpit, 
you'll notice something not available on any other luxury 
sport coupe: Autoglide front seats that move forward to make 


room for easy entry and exit when the seatbacks are tipped 


In Your Mark.Get Set.Go. 


fully ahead. When returned to their normal 
upright position, the seats automatically 
glide back to their original location. 

Now fasten your seat belt. 

The 280-hp 32-valve engine will 
rocket you to wherever you need to go. 
There’s also standard dual air bags; anti-lock 


brakes and an exclusive computer-managed 





suspension that automatically lowers the 

car at 55 mph for better handling and less wind resistance. And 
all Lincolns are backed by the Lincoln Commitment, a 
comprehensive ownership benefits program that includes 24-hour 


Roadside Service Assistance and service loaner provisions** 





So get in your Mark. And get set for a 


truly unique driving experience. For more 





information call 1 800 446-8888. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Come) Buckle up-together we can save lives. “Driver and front passenger Supplemental Restraint System. Always wear your safety belt. “See dealer for details 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





fied Furniture 





on the art of the Hudson River School 
World Class Furniture (Art Notebook, November 1993): As 


an art history and historic preserva- 
tion major at Mary Washington Col- 
lege in Fredericksburg, Virginia, I find 
many interesting and inspiring arti- 
cles in your magazine each month. I 
would like to compliment you on 
your dedication to featuring a wide 
and varied sampling of interior de- 
sign and architecture. Your magazine 
is a perennial favorite among my fel- 
low students as well. 


Since 1941 
Thank you for your wonderful article 
| 


Susan L. Taylor 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


We were very pleasantly surprised to 
see the tremendous level of interest 
generated by Ann Berman's Art Note- 
book article concerning Hudson Riv- 
er School artists. Not only did our 
gallery get a number of walk-ins as a 
result of the story, but we sold Hud- 
son River paintings to consultants 
and dealers whose clients had a re- 
| kindled interest because the article 
focused on affordability. The atten- 





To the Trade. a tion appeared to be nationwide rather 
than an East Coast phenomenon. | 


also heard from people who were not 

collectors, who I believe were attracted 

by the choice of photographs. Keep 

up the good work. A lot of people are 

unaware of how many areas of Amer- 
ican art are still so very affordable. 

Howard J. Godel 

Godel & Co. 

New York, New York 


Richard Dalrymple’s design for his 
own residence was magical (“Break- 
ing with Tradition,” November 1993). 
Unprecedented elements such as the 


Auffray & Co. window within a window, the wall that 


became a deck and the picket fence 





th 
200 Lexington Age., 8 fins that became stairs resulted in a fun- 
New York Design Center house that also challenges the way we 
New York, NY 10016 look at and think about architecture. 
(212)889-4646 Max Ferris 


Los Angeles, California 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


I admired the way Lolita Lempicka 
(“In the French Fashion,” November 
1993) mixed everything in her apart- 
ment from Renaissance paintings to 
modern canvases, from traditional 
crystal candelabra to contemporary 
black metal candelabra. I’ve never 
seen a stitch of her haute couture, but 
I’m curious about how her eclectic vi- 
sion translates into fashion. Her inte- 
rior design just glows. 
Anna Rubin 
New York, New York 


Thank you for the fascinating article 
“Modern Architects’ Drawings” (Art, 
November 1993) by Paul Goldberger. 
The drawings hark back to a day 
when people cared about craftsman- 
ship in everything they did. They are 
elegant, direct and evocative—unlike 
the antiseptic corporate renderings so 
frequent today that fall a step short 
of communicating the architect's vi- 
sion to the client. 
Iris Murphy 
San Francisco, California 


I was personally escorted by Wil- 
liam Gillette (Brendan Gill, November 
1993) throughout “the Castle,” as he 
sometimes liked to call his home, and 
aboard the Seventh Sister Shortline 
for the three-mile rail excursion—the 
year was 1937. I may well be one of 
the few people living today so hon- 
ored, since Gillette had very few visi- 
tors, particularly in his later years. 
Richard M. French 
Melbourne, Florida 


As a midwesterner, | appreciated your 
extensive coverage between the coasts 
in the November 1993 issue—espe- 
cially Harley Baldwin's rustic-Neo- 
classical apartment in Aspen (“Over 
the Store in Colorado”) and Thomas 
Britt's polished interior in Bexley (“In- 
ternational Style in Ohio”). 
Delia Lu 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PEOPLE ARE Sab SeGr 





Next month brings one of the most eagerly 
anticipated editions of Architectural Digest 
ever—our third issue devoted to the homes 
of Hollywood legends past and present. The 
all-star pageant includes vintage photogra- 
phy of Marilyn Monroe, Errol Flynn, Jean 
Harlow, Tyrone Power, Mae West, Alan Ladd, Clara 
Bow, Rudolph Valentino, Ginger Rogers, John Barry- 
more and Steve McQueen. The extraordinary tales 
of these stars and their residences are spun by writers 





JIM MCHUGH 





such as Brendan Gill, Gavin Lambert, Gerald 
Clarke and A. Scott Berg. We also visit film- 
makers Martin Scorsese, whose most recent 
triumph is The Age of Innocence, and 
Steven Spielberg, who has won new respect 
with Schindler's List. But there are too - 
many other surprises in April to list here. Suffice it to 
say that the issue provides a rare excursion inside two 
Hollywoods: one that has vanished, and one that is 
now playing at a theater near you. 


Bigs Komte Editor-in-Chief 





Carving Out a Niche on Bali 

In the eighteen years that Linda Gar- 
land has been based on Bali, she has 
created tropical retreats around the 
world for such clients as David Bowie, 
Richard Branson, Chris Blackwell and 
Mark Shand that all bear witness to her 
love of indigenous crafts. “When I first 
came to Asia there was an extraordi- 
nary wealth in traditional crafts that could be tapped,” says 
the designer. “I’ve worked in forty different crafts all over 
Indonesia, reviving traditional ones—silk textiles from 
many different islands, silver and bronze, bamboo and 
wood—that were dying out and using them in the houses I 
design.” Last year Garland was in India, China and Japan 
researching bamboo as an alternative to woods. She is 
planning to hold the fourth world conference on bamboo 
on her property in June 1995, complete with a bamboo mu- 
sic festival that will bring together musicians from around 
the worlc who play bamboo instruments. “There will be 
scientists, architects, designers—people who represent all 
the different aspects of the bamboo world but have never 
met,” she says. See page 94. 


Linda Garland 


Architecture: Antoine Predock 

“I’m trying to reposition my practice in 
terms of doing more housing,” says ar- 
chitect Antoine Predock, who recently 
completed a concrete, glass and steel 
residence for a couple in Dallas. “Hous- 
es were mainstream for us—one or 
two were always flowing along. Now 


Antoine Predock 
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there’s a predominance of other commissions,” he says, 
pointing out his current work on the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Tampa and the Social Sciences and Hu- 
manities Building at the University of California, Davis. 
But, he adds, “The scope and scale of the larger projects ex- 
pand the investigations that go on in residential work. 
There are different challenges. With housing, the clients 
tell you right away how they live and what they need. With 
institutions, you have to sleuth some of that out yourself.” 
The Albuquerque-based designer says his early regional 
work both established his reputation and, to a degree, re- 
stricted his appeal. “People think I’m Mr. Adobe—some 
kind of noble savage out here,” he observes. “There are 
mouth-watering sites all over the place that I'd love to get 
my hands on. But someone might look at my houses in the 
Southwest and say, ‘How can that work in Missouri?’ And 
that’s not the point. You aspire to the future with the archi- 
tect in order to arrive at new conceptual—and geographi- 
cal—imperatives.” See page 104. 


Period Paris 

Edward Lee Cave didn’t realize he’d be 
starting from scratch when it came 
time to furnish his Paris apartment. 
During his seventeen years at Sothe- 
by’s, where at one time he was senior 
vice-president in charge of both the 
fine- and decorative arts sales, he accu- 
mulated many treasures that he had 
stored in the barn of his Connecticut house. “In the mid- 
sixties, when the decorative arts were regarded as step- 
children, you could buy a Louis XV chair for a thousand 


Edward Lee Cave 
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Landish Jacquard, Howell Chair 
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New freedom for dry skin. 


FORTIFYING NOURISHING CREME 


To act and feel more like normal skin, dry skin needs more than 
moisture. Meltingly sheer in texture, Nutriforce... 


Works below the surface to encourage dry skin to react more 
like normal skin. Skin becomes less vulnerable thanks 
to our moisturizing Lipo-Equilibrium Complex that provides the 
ideal balance of nourishing botanical oils. 


Works on the surface to encourage dry skin to feel normal. 
Tautness is immediately reversed and suppleness 
restored with the help of Xeramide Pur™ a replication of the lipid 

group discovered by Lancome to be lacking in dry skin. 


NUTRIFORCE: 
Liberation for dry skin. 
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continued from page 18 


ins, “and a Louis XVI one for eight hun- 

r his part owned such pieces as the Louis XV 

it ¢ owned by Consuelo Vanderbilt during her mar- 
riage to the duke of Marlborough. He discovered, however, 
that the French do not allow their creations to return home 
without a penalty. “I am too damn Yankee to pay an eigh- 
teen-and-a-half percent tax.” So he confined himself to 
shopping for French furniture in France, even though it 
took eight years to find everything he wanted. See page 112. 


Sidney Sheldon in Los Angeles 

Since leaving Chicago in 1934 to work 
as a twenty-four-dollar-a-week script 
reader in Hollywood, Sidney Sheldon 
has enjoyed success in no fewer than 
four media. He won an Oscar for the 
1947 film The Bachelor and the Bobby- 
Soxer, created The Patty Duke Show, I 
Dream of Jeannie and Hart to Hart for 
television, and wrote Broadway plays and musicals. Then 
there are his novels—his thirteenth, Nothing Lasts Forever, 
will be published in August. Why did he begin to write 
books? “I had an idea that excited me, but it was too intro- 
spective for film,” he recalls. The result, The Naked Face, 
originally sold seventeen thousand copies. “My publisher 
told me that was very good,” he says with a laugh. “I told 
him I wasn’t thrilled with seventeen thousand of any- 
thing—I had a television show [I Dream of Jeannie] with an 
audience of twenty million people.” Still, he pressed on to 
write his second book, The Other Side of Midnight, which 
has sold ten million copies in the United States to date. 
Sheldon is now taking his storytelling to yet another for- 
mat—country music. “I started out to be a songwriter,” he 
says. “I love the flavor of country songs. The good ones 
have great stories.” See page 118. 


Sidney Sheldon 


In Guadalajara 
While interior designer Ignacio Rome- 
ro Martin paid meticulous attention to 
detail in the remodel of his residence 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, the extent of 
his undertaking is not so obvious at 
first glance. With great ingenuity he 
added a chapel to the original house, 
Martin heightening the existing walls to con- 
ceal the dome and preserve the recti- 
linear exterior. An old mason from Puebla and his young 
apprentice built the dome from antique bricks, achieving 
perfect symmetry without resorting to rulers or plumb 
lines. So flawless was their craftsmanship that Romero 
Martin asked the mason to crack the bricks to suggest the 
effects of settling. He then waited through two rainy sea- 
sons until the bricks were mottled with damp before seal- 
ing them to give a convincing illusion of age. The result 
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of so much painstaking effort is a dome that, although 
constructed only three years ago, complements the six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century artworks it was built to 
house. See page 126. 


Santa Fe Craftsmanship 

Jack Woody, owner, editor and design- 
er of the Santa Fe—-based Twelvetrees 
Press and its affiliate, Twin Palms Press, 
regularly encounters skepticism from 
those who believe publishing can’t be 
done outside New York City. “When I 
lived in southern California people 
told me, ‘You don’t publish books 
there.’ When I moved to New Mexico they asked, ‘Can you 
really run a business in Santa Fe?’ But between the phone 
and the fax,” he maintains, “you can run a business almost 
anywhere.” In the hills of Santa Fe, Woody has taken what 
he describes as “a horrible tract house” and changed it into 
a light-filled bungalow with echoes of both the Southwest 
style and the Arts and Crafts era. Working with his partner, 
Tom Long, Woody rebuilt the structure and furnished it 
with Arts and Crafts pieces from his California residence. 
Everywhere is evidence of Woody’s books—photographs 
by George Platt Lynes, Kurt Markus and others—as well as 
contemporary artworks, pottery and Native American 
rugs. “Santa Fe is a small town,” notes Woody, “but it has all 
the benefits of a large city.” And a great deal that big cities 
lack. See page 134. 





WILLIAM WALDRON 


Jack Woody 


High on New York 

“We were known as the minimal 
boys,” says R. Scott Bromley, describ- 
ing the work that established the rep- 
utation of the firm he heads with 
partner Jerry Caldari. “Our first jobs 
were very way-out—as stark and spare 
as they could be. It was the seventies 
and early eighties, when everything 
had that kind of ‘void’ look to it.” There 
were imperatives other than aesthet- 
ics, however, for their design rationale. 
“To be truthful, a lot of that was eco- 
nomics,” he explains. “In those days 
the thing was level changes and plat- 
forms—we were all crawling around 
on the floor. With a little plywood and 
industrial carpeting and a couple of 
pillows strewn about, you had a fifteen-hundred-dollar liv- 
ing room. We weren’t going out and buying six Chippen- 
dale chairs at a pop.” The partners—who designed investor 
David Davies’s Manhattan penthouse—have evolved in 
their tastes: “We've grown into furniture and grown into 
softness,” Bron:ley says. “There's nothing like a good chair 
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It uses sunlight to cool you. 
Air to protect you. 
And its always thinking of you. 


iirevCremyam Ina category of automobile where 
the machine so often selfishly monopolizes the attention, 
there is one luxury sedan that’ surprisingly sensitive to 
the needs of its driver. & The Mazda 929. % Thanks to 
an available Solar Powered Ventilation System that helps 
cool the cabin while it's parked, the 929 makes you feel 
welcome from the moment you get in. & Driver's- and 
passengers-side air bags are ready to help protect you on 


the road. # Why, it even remembers to defog the windows 


when you turn on the windshield wipers. & Of course, 


the 929 also offers the unflustered performance that 
discerning drivers expect from a fine car. The engine, 
with 193 horsepower, is generous. And the suspension 
thoughtfully adapts to cope with the alternating demands 
of monotonous interstate or treacherous, serpentine 
back roads. % So before you purchase a luxury sedan, we 
urge you to give some serious thought to the Mazda 929. 
After all, it would do the same for you. 


mMmaZzDa 
IT JUST FEELS RIGHT: 





Standard features include 4-wheel disc brakes with Anti-lock Brake System (ABS), 3.0L, DOHC, 24-valve V6 engine, automatic climate control, power moonroof and a 36-month/50,000-mile, no- 
deductible, “bumper-to-bumper’” limited warranty. See dealer for limited-warranty details. For a free brochure on the 929 or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. © 1993 Mazda Motor of America, Inc 
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continued from page 22 


a solid table and a bed you don’t have to trip over. It’s 
different ioday from the time when youth was such a fac- 
tor. Then, our clients were young or trying to create a 
young look. And that’s not a put-down,” he laughs. “We 
were just children ourselves.” See page 146. 


Anne Cox Chambers in Atlanta 

When one has lived in a house for 
twenty-five years, as Anne Cox Cham- 
bers has in her Georgian Revival resi- 
dence in Atlanta—recently redesigned 
by Betty Sherrill of McMillen Inc.—the 
objects accumulated inevitably have 
interesting tales behind them. One of 
Chambers’s favorites concerns the prov- 
enance of the gold cutlery that often 
adorns her dining table. “My father was in Europe shortly 
after World War I when he met a nobleman who had fled 
Russia,” she recounts. “He had escaped with the cutlery 
and little else. He was very grateful when my father 
bought it from him. It meant that he would be able to buy a 
farm to support his family.” Chambers, a former ambas- 
sador to Belgium under Jimmy Carter, remains active as 
head of Cox Enterprises and as a vital force in the cultural 
life of Atlanta. She has also hosted fund-raisers for Vice- 
President Al Gore, and this year gave a Super Bowl brunch 
for the Democratic National Committee. In spite of her 
considerable involvement in American culture and politics, 
Chambers still manages to spend a third of each year in 
France, where she has a nineteenth-century country house 
in Provence. Atlanta, however, “is my main residence,” she 
adds, “where I vote and pay taxes.” See page 152. 
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A Telluride Tale 

“Invite them to their excellence” is the 
cue film director Josh Aronson took 
from famed acting coach Stella Adler 
and applied to his relationship with 
Michael Lipkin and David Warner, the 
architects who designed his family’s 
vacation house in Telluride, Colorado. 
“Architects take the architectural view, 
the big-picture view, the historical 
view,” he says. “As a client I had the re- 
sponsibility to make sure that their so- 
lutions didn’t just work academically 
but that a completely livable house got 
built. I told them, ‘I’m going to be 
tough on you, and I expect you to come 
back at me.’ ” “Josh was a fun, creative 
client who wasn’t going to settle for 
anything less than magic,” says Lipkin. “Being a director, 
he knew that the design couldn’t come together without 
some degree of give-and-take.” Aronson cites as an exam- 
ple initial differences of opinion over the window place- 
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ment in one of the connecting rooms: “Michael and David 
said each window in the house didn’t necessarily have to 
have the best possible view. I disagreed.” “We had them 
high in this particular spot because they were more about 
bringing in light,” Lipkin explains, “the idea being that you 
save the primary views for important spaces.” Aronson, 
needless to say, prevailed. “He challenged the dogma a bit 
and walked away with a better product because of it,” says 
Warner. See page 166. 


Western European 

“I set out to become a decorator,” says 
Los Angeles floral designer David 
Jones. “I went to school in New York. 
Then one day I walked into a flower 
shop and said I’d work for nothing for 
six months. If the owner liked me, he’d 
hire me. After three months I was 
hired at thirty-five dollars a week, 
which didn’t even pay cab fare.” Over thirty years later, 
Jones is still working with flowers. “I’m designing the gar- 
den for the former David O. Selznick house in Beverly 
Hills,” says Jones, who looks to the architecture for inspira- 
tion. “We took out all the palm trees because they didn’t go 
with the house. It’s Regency style, so the new garden is go- 
ing to be more traditional, with camellias, magnolias, 
rhododendrons and azaleas.” When Jones transformed his 
former Toluca Lake house into a country French-style resi- 
dence, he used the flora of Provence in the garden. And 
now that he has opted for a more urban lifestyle—he re- 
cently moved his collection of French art and antiques and 
his business into a building “in the middle of everything” 
in West Hollywood—it's not surprising that his redesigned 
residence is reminiscent of an eighteenth-century Parisian 
hétel particulier. See page 172. 


David Jones 


Tudor Revival on Long Island 

Living and working in England has 
given interior designer Sally Metcalfe a 
fresh perspective to bring to American 
projects, such as the “mock Tudor” 
house she completed on Long Island. 
“In England I was introduced to a new 
range of considerations. The natural 
light there influences your color choic- 
es, for example. With the light in the United States you can 
use clearer colors, such as white. But in England the light 
is dirtier, and white looks cold. Your colors have to be 
stronger and not so clear.” In terms of the commitment to 
historic styles, Metcalfe finds that in England “you get in- 
undated with traditional interiors and architecture.” She 
feels that this “definitely influences your style, because it 
limits what you can do. With a traditional house in Ameri- 
ca, !1owever, clients seem to be more open to different 
ideas.” See page 178.1) 





Sally Metcalfe 
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Are you aware you have been looking 

ures of Switzerland? ¢ The Alps 
ana Landscape ¢ The Cities, Villages and 
the People e Culture, Castles and 
Heritage ¢ Ways to Travel and Places 
to Stay ® Sports and Adventure © Foods and 
Wine ¢ Tolearn more about Switzerland, fill 
in the attached card or call 1-800-GO-SWISS. 


The Swiss National Tourist Office 





Who better to get you to Switzerland 
than Swissair, with departures from 
ten North American gateways. 
And what better card to use to pay 
for your Swissair ticket than the 
American Express® Card. It's the perfect 
travel companion, welcome at fine 


establishments throughout Switzerland. 


Don't leave home without it.” 





Look no further. Switzerland. 
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Brand New 1994 Edition 
Catalog 150 pgs. $15 


13. Victorian griffin library table. 66”L x 42”W 
14. Selection of Handel lamps, signed 


1. 12 Light bronze /crystal chandelier w/eagles. 
56”H x 36"W ; 

2. 13 Light bronze chandelier/3 graces. 58"H x46”W 15. Pottier & Stymus Ren. Revival game table 

3. Vict. bookcase w/brass head & trim. 112”Hx66”W 16, 10 pc. Art Deco walnut dining suite 

4. Marble top vanity w/pierced carvings. 80"T x66”W 47, Mahogany carved Chippendale exec. desk. 7’ x 4’ 

5. Renaissance walnut deerhead sideboard. 8’'T x 6'W 18. Meeks Stanton Hall pattern 5-piece parlour suite 


6. Rosewood pier mirror. 135”T x 70”W 

7.12 Light bronze chandelier. 36”T x 30”W 

8.12 Light empire swan chandelier. 44”T x 22”W 

9. Standard grade Wooton patent secretary 
10. Empire style mirror w/gilded swans. 59”T x 42”W 
11. Empire end tables with M.T. 26”Diam. x 30”T 
12. Victorian brass mirror w/sconces. 81”T x 32”W 


19. Rosewood square grand Steinway piano. C. 1877 

20.14 Piece mahogany dining suite by Horner Bros. 

21. Wrought iron halltree. 85”T x 36" W 

22. Elaborately carved 8’ x 5’ desk/matching credenza 
w/black leather top 

23.¢.1870 BRunswick golden oak pool table. 9’ x 4 1/2’ 
















CONTRIBUTORS 





Kurt ANDERSEN is an architecture critic and the editor-in-chief of 
New York magazine. 





STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is the 
author of Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He is now writing 
Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


Avis BERMAN is the author of Rebels on Eighth Street: Juliana Force and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. Her book on James McNeill Whistler 
was published in Abrams’s First Impressions series last fall. 


JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, a frequent contributor to Architectural Digest, 
lives in San Francisco. 


JACKIE COLLINS is the author of 14 books, including Lady Boss, Lucky, Hol- 
lywood Wives, Chances and American Star. Her new book, Hollywood Kids, 
will be published by Simon & Schuster in April. 


HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA-PHILP chairs the Department of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences at the Otis College of Art and Design in Los Angeles. She is 
working on a biography of Georgia O'Keeffe for Knopf. 


STEPHEN DRUCKER is a freelance writer who lives in New York. 


ELEANOR Dwicut teaches American literature at the New School in New 
York. Her book, Edith Wharton: An Extraordinary Life, will be published 
in May by Abrams. 


Peter HALDEMAN is a freelance writer based in Los Angeles. 


VERLYN KLINKENBORG is an assistant professor of English at Harvard and 
the author of Making Hay and The Last Fine Time. He is working on a 
book about doctors who practice among Native Americans. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Digest contributing writer who 
lives in London. 


AILEEN MEHLE is an Architectural Digest contributing writer and the au- 
thor of the “Suzy” column for W and Women’s Wear Daily. 


WILLIAM Rieper is a curator in the Department of European Sculpture 
and Decorative Arts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


SUZANNE STEPHENS, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is on the 
board of directors of the Architectural League of New York and teaches 
architectural criticism at Barnard. 


Pitar ViLADAS is an Architectural Digest contributing writer who lives in 
Los Angeles. 


NICHOLAS VON HoreMan, an Architectural Digest contributing writer, is a 
journalist whose work has appeared in The New Republic, The New York 
Review of Books and The New Yorker. He is the author of many books, in- 
cluding Make-Believe Presidents, Citizen Cohn and Capitalist Fools. 


MicHaet Wess is the author of The City Square. His new book, Architects 
House Themselves: Breaking New Ground, will be published in May by the 
National Trust. 
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THE SCULPTOR AND HIS WIFE, PAINTER SHEILA GIRLING, IN LONDON 


By Elizabeth Lambert 


he art world calls him Britain’s 

foremost sculptor. Sir Anthony 
Caro is relaxed about the fame, pre- 
ferring to call himself “a reluctant 
holder of the Head Honcho job in 
sculpture.” He gives credit for his 
prodigious output—few artists have 
ever produced so much, so consis- 
tently, over so many years—to “the 
stable unit behind me,” meaning his 
wife, the painter Sheila Girling, their 
house in a rural corner of London and 
their studios nearby. 

They don’t change houses and they 
don’t change galleries. They have 
lived in their house for forty years. He 
has been with André Emmerich in 
New York for thirty years and Annely 
Juda in London for eight years. She 
has been with Frances Graham-Dixon 
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“We've lived in this house since the fifties, 
and for years we had only white walls,” 
says sculptor Sir Anthony Caro of the Lon- 
don residence he shares with his wife, 
painter Sheila Girling. “I felt that until I had 
art that made me say, ‘I must do something 
as good as that one,’ I didn’t want anything 
on the walls.” ABOVE: Caro stands with 
Girling before a painting by Kenneth No- 
land; the carving is African. LEFT: The 
house, with a cobblestone drive, was origi- 
nally a forge for the village of Hampstead. 


for ten years. “I need that kind of sta- 
bility,” he says. “If life becomes a 
lifestyle, there’s nothing left for art. 
My work should change, not my life.” 

And change it does. At any time his 
studio looks as though ten different 
artists were at work in there, all of 
them pushing sculpture in new ex- 
pressive directions. He is best known 
for his work with steel but has also 
put his hand to bronze, brass, lead, 
silver, paper, cardboard, wax, wood, 
plaster, clay—everything except stone, 


continued on page 40 
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We're all born naked. 


Then after 30 years or so, some of us learn to properly clothe ourselves. 
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Sewn by hand from the world’s finest fabrics. Made in the United States. For store locations, call 1-800-551-5500, ext. 101, ©1994 Oxxford Clothes, Inc 
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WIFE, PAINTER SHEILA GIRLING, IN LONDON 


ind that, he says, “is only because I ‘ Biss INN NR 
prefer putting, not taking, assem- 


bling, not carving.” 

In his London studio, the work in 
progress for an exhibition at the An- 
dré Emmerich Gallery in April proves 
his versatility. There are the heavies— 
hard steel assemblages, challenging, 
vigorous and macho. There are works 
in brass—curvaceous, sensuous and 
opulent. And there are “smaller but 
still volumetric” tabletop sculptures 
of bronze and steel—more intellectu- 
al, altogether more at rest. 

Behind that tremendous variety is a 
remarkable working partnership be- 
tween husband and wife. “We have 
this great thing that somebody once 
called conversation,” he says. “I sup- 
pose we talk about our two sons, 
our grandchildren and maybe the rest bia 

Hig = 4 ~Aowe 4 a Fe 
of the world for only twenty per- The isa 


“We don’t have a collection of one sort of art,” says Caro. “We buy pieces that make us 
think, ‘It would be great to look at that every day.’ ” ABOVE: The mantel in Girling’s 
sitting room holds a 1928 drawing by Matisse, a clock that belonged to her father, a 
book of Matisse drawings, a 12th-century Hindu fragment and a Cambodian torso. 


RIGHT: A Degas figure rests by Hans Hofmann’s Hazy Sun in the dining room. BELOW: 
Artwork in the sitting room includes Helen Frankenthaler’s 1986 High Desert, left, and 
Flaming Lava, 1965, by Hans Hofmann. Malanggan carvings and Navajo rugs are jux- 
taposed with another Degas sculpture, Dancer Looking at the Sole of Her Foot. “Very 
few sculptors of the nineteenth century mean as much to me as Degas,” Caro says. “In 
the way it points and dances, the work is close to the sort of abstraction I’ve done.” 
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cent of the time. For the other eighty 
percent we talk art. It’s important to 
have the opinion of someone you re- 
spect, someone just enough removed 
from what you're doing. That's the 
grit that comes into it. Nobody under- 
stands my work and how | like things 
the way Sheila does. She can look 
at one of my sculptures and say, 
‘You're in trouble at this end,’ and it’s 
always just the place that was bother- 
ing me. It’s a good partnership. She 
brings the intelligence and the eye. I 


continued on page 42 
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Hand-carved in a 
small, family-owned 
woodshop in Italy, 
this beveled mirror is 
a reproduction of an 
18th century English 
original. The border, 
with its flowers, 
leaves and basket, is 
hand-finished in 
antiqued gold metal 
leaf. It is comple- 
mented by a Louis 
XV console in an 
aged wood finish 
with silver high- 
lights. To see these 
and other examples 
of the fine points of 
design and crafts- 
manship, visit one 
of our showrooms. 
For literature or 


locations, call 
1-800-692-2112. 
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THE SCULPTOR AND HIS WIFE, PAINTER SHEILA GIRLING, IN LONDON 


continued from page 40 


bring the motor, the drive to work.” 

They each have a studio in a com- 
plex of small factories in north Lon- 
don, only fifteen minutes from home. 
The distinctions between art and 
home are blurred. They entertain at 
the studio; he also has a small studio 
at home. They often go to the studio 
on weekends, not to work but so each 
can see what the other is doing. Each 
can offer the detached opinion that 
works as a kick-start for the other. 

In the same spirit, he fosters his 
own detachment by having another 
studio in upstate New York (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, August 1989) where 
they go two or three times a year. 





“I do some work at the house, but by and large I go to my studio, which is an industrial 
space about fifteen minutes away—it helps make the break,” says Caro. ABOVE: In the 
studio are works in progress, including The Caliph’s Garden, constructed of naval brass. 


Caro’s recent work explores “sculpture as it relates to architecture—it's a new way of re- 
ally going into the form,” he says. “Before, my pieces almost sprang outward. In a way, 
these are imprinted inward. You're drawn in as you would be to a house or a cave.” 
LEFT: From left, Marathon, 1993, Delphi, 1993, and The Caliph’s Garden, 1992-93, are in the 
studio. BELOW: Two smaller bronzes, Standard Court and Open Court, are on pedestals. 





“IT might work hard for two weeks, 
doing the ‘tack welding’—no pre- 
liminary drawings, no models, but 
straight into the materials—then go 
away and leave an assistant to make it 
on my instructions,” he says. “I'd 
rather not get too involved in the de- 
tails of construction and the technical 
side of things. It’s the way I free my- 
self. It makes me see clearly, stops me 
from tickling things. When I return | 
feel free to make big changes, turn a 
sculpture on its side, cut it in two. A 
new sculpture might even begin with 
what I've taken off another.” 

Girling prefers to concentrate on 
one painting at a time, “get a complete 
* run at it,” so she works between two 





continued on page 44 
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THE SCULPTOR AND HIS WIFE, PAINTER SHEILA GIRLING, IN LONDON 
continued from page 42 


places not by leaving work behind but 
by rolling up a canvas and taking it 
with her, usually planning the broad 
layout of a painting in New York, then 
focusing on the detail in London. 
This change in scale, one place to 
another, is something that he feels 
too. “In America I tend to look out at 
the view, the way houses sit on the 
land, the total landscape,” he says. “In 
England I’m more likely to look down 
at the flowers. I don’t know why. I 
make bigger things in New York. It’s 


RIGHT: A gallery and dining room adjoins 
the studio. “It’s a private space where we'll 
have friends to lunch,” he says. “We use it 
for photography and for things we don’t 
want to get too dirty.” At left is a 1981 paper 
sculpture; at right is Four Hand Reel, 1990-92. 
The canvas is Girling’s 1990-91 Floral Promise. 


BELOW: Girling’s painting studio, as well 
as the gallery space, was converted from a 
pipe factory. The Maharajah, 1993, on the far 
wall, is displayed amid works in progress. 





partly because I have a taller space 
and heavier equipment there, but the 
change is deeper than that. 

“That's why we've always enjoyed 
going off to workshops. A new place 
shakes you up. Neither of us likes to 
follow one path forever. Some artists, 
like Rothko, for instance, say one 
thing very well and push deeply. We 
prefer to go out in many directions 
and surprise ourselves.” 

They both have a highly developed 
sense of place, perhaps because, as he 
says, “artists are receiving sets, anten- 
nae up, always tuning in to a time 
and a place.” For a sculptor, there are 
these intangibles of place—the tun- 
ing in—but there are also the particu- 
lars of place: what it has to offer or not 
offer when he gets there. There were 
the huge works in steel that resulted 
from weeks at a steelyard in Toronto 
in 1974. “I tried to improvise with 
heavy steel in a way that is easy ona 
small scale,” he says. “Because of the 
equipment and the men, it worked.” 

At the other extreme was the sculp- 


continued on page 47 
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Which the World ay Agree. 


Seabourn was named World’s Best UDA a eC td 
Cruise Line in Condé Nast Traveler's FIVE STARS PLUS ° Fielding’s Guide to 
Sixth Annual Readers’ Choice AY 
ae mM TK RTT FIVE STARS PLUS * he Berlitz 
i Complete Guide to Cruising i 

second year in a row Seabourn 

FIVE RIBBONS * Stern's Guide to the 
took the top cruise award. Tries Gaia 
Coenen eT ATT THE PLATINUM ANCHOR * The Total 
received a rating of 98.5% for ne Ga 
service. Higher than any hotel, UY NCAR 
airline, resort or cruise line in the world. TOP RATING * Frommer's Cruise Guide 
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When Only the Best Will Do. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 
OR (415) 391-7444 FOR OUR CRUISE ANNUAL 


SR Ab nl ny 


The Ultimate 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise Experience 
ROME LCA arle 
-xpect Nothing Less. 


HIGHLIGHTS: VENICE, ROME, PORTOFINO, 
Laem ae ROR @am MDD 0 a 
BARCELONA, LIVORNO (FLORENCE), ATHENS, 
DODD a RU Re 
Ua OULU MOSDCSAUL e 
he special Seabourn Experience 
in the Mediterranean begins 
this Spring. The ultra-luxurious 
NOLES DEL ON NOR CUSO HOT 
ancient waterway through the Fall. 
NCRCAULOUNIE DN on lon een el kos 
¢ Free round trip economy air 
TP AVOM TOIT erm Kena NU IG 
luxury hotel program. 
SRC UOMO AMRIT Case 
¢ Absolutely no tipping. 
ATP MOMVTIUBCUINI MOM INCan ene tire 
CRON OCU LC mS TINIE Cem 
e An early payment program 
provides handsome savings. 


Cruises are 7, 10, 11, 12, and 14 days 
and start from $5,900 per person, 
double occupancy (plus port charges 
and handling fees) for our 277 
square foot Type A Suite, as shown. 


For information and our compli- 
menfary 140-page Seabourn Cruise 
\nnual please see your travel 
professional or call (415) 391-7444. 
We look forward to serving you in our 
particularly award winning manner. 
\ote: During this period, the Seabourn 
Pride will be sailing in The Baltic, 
western Europe and Scandinavia. 
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THE SCULPTOR AND HIS WIFE, PAINTER SHEILA GIRLING, IN LONDON 
continued from page 44 


ture done at a workshop at Emma 
Lake, a remote place in the depths of 
Canada. With no junkyard and no 
way to get steel in, he used light metal 
tubes and rods. The result was some- 
thing quite new—wonderfully arch- 
ing, dancing shapes. He gave the work 
titles of appropriate charm, Emma 
This and Emma That. 

The constant, wherever he may be, 
is an awareness of how he works well 
and how to go with that rhythm. 
That, he says, follows the advice he al- 
ways gave to students: “Manure the 
soil. The plant will take care of itself. 
Get yourself set up right. Get the time 
of day, the place and the materials 
right. It’s an important part of finding 
a way of working through. 

“Sheila works best in the morning. 
I would love to begin at four or five 
in the afternoon and work into the 
night, but I can’t do that because peo- 
ple work for me. It’s like running a 
factory. In fact, the studio is classified 
as a factory and inspected for safety. 
There's a lot of making to be done, 
and it’s teamwork.” His solution is a 
piece of chalk, always handy. He comes 
to the studio when it’s quiet, sees 


Hofmann, Kenneth Noland—and 
work by Degas, Matisse, Le Corbusi- 
er. Objects are brought back from 
travels in Africa and India. All are 
placed with care. 

Paintings are rehung now and 
then, and Girling says, “I sigh at the 
upheaval, but it does make us see 
them with a fresh eye. And Tony al- 
ways notices the flowers. We planned 
the house together, but otherwise we 
don’t really think about decoration. 
We care more about living than deco- 
ration. Our two sons grew up in this 
house. They used two of Tony’s sculp- 
tures in the courtyard as pretend 
ships, scrambling from one to the oth- 
er until they got caught. You really 
can’t be too precious about a house 
with that sort of thing going on.” 

The house could be in the country, 
so rural is the scene. Through a 
wooden gate, down a gravel lane— 
friends are sent a map and the tele- 
phone number in case they get lost. 
Caro and Girling only found it them- 
selves by searching the perimeters of 
London very thoroughly. 

He had been working for Henry 
Moore, “a father-son thing,” he calls 


At any time his studio looks as 
though ten different artists were at work 


in there, all of them pushing 
sculpture in new expressive directions. 


changes he wants to make, marks 
them up. Assistants look for notes 
when they arrive in the morning. 
Caro and Girling’s house has that 
same sense of order. Not a finicky 
order, but the sureness that things 
have been well considered and are 
just the way they want them to be. 
It once served as a forge for the 
village of Hampstead, then it became 
the stables to a larger house next 
door. The house is modest. The art 
is important. There are paintings by 
friends—Helen Frankenthaler, Hans 


it, and came to London to develop his 
own work. Caro’s sculpture was figu- 
rative at the time, but in 1959 they 
went to New York and met the critic 
Clement Greenberg and the sculptor 
David Smith. Caro became aware of 
abstract sculpture, aware that steel 
could be expressive, aware that the 
only limit on his own art ought to be 
making clear his own intention. 

They returned to London, and he 
took sculpture off the pedestal and 
sent it out across the floor as pure ab- 
straction, horizontal steel seeming to 


continued on page 48 
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ILE from San Francisco 
40 Filbert Avenue Sausalito, California 94965 


Tel: 415.332.0245 Fax: 415.332.3621 
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MACHIN 








Conservatories custom designed for residential and commercial applications - including garden rooms, porches, 
pool covers, dining rooms, spas and skylights. Prices start at $6,000 for skylights and $14,000 for 


conservatories. For a full-color brochure please send $10.00 or call for your nearest design and sales office. 


1-800-922-9110 


Amdega Machin Conservatories P.O. Box 7|3, Glenview, IL 60025 
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ARTIST’S DIALOGUE 


SIR ANTHONY CARO 


continued from page 47 


float, turn and rise. His work devel- 
oped, each progression a reaction to 
what he had just finished. If he had 
done something large in the studio 
during the day, his interest was in do- 
ing something small at home in the 
garage studio that evening. If he had 
done something romantic, he felt a 
need to work with discipline. The ear- 
ly use of color was to rid his work of 
the nostalgic implications of rust and 
texture. When everyone was praising 
the color, he found it suspect, and the 
color was eliminated as he tried to get 
the material to assert itself more. 

Then on to the huge steel improvi- 
sations and a more elaborate phase 
that has been called baroque, solid 
curves drawing lines in space, then 
more consideration of sculpture as 
architecture, a framework he is ex- 
ploring now. In 1991 a commission 
from the Tate Gallery to “activate the 
space” of the vast central hall resulted 
in a walk-in and climb-up sculpture, 
an indoor belvedere of sorts. 

What comes next? The exhibition in 
New York in April, one in Chicago in 
May, another in Baltimore in Septem- 
ber and a retrospective as the opening 
exhibition of the new Tokyo Metropol- 
itan Museum in summer 1995. The 
current work interests him more than 
the retrospective because, he says, “a 
retrospective is not something I can 
learn from. An artist's life is a long life, 
a roller coaster. Work in progress is 
what interests me.” 

Caro’s many awards include a 
knighthood; an honorary member- 
ship in the American Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters; hon- 
orary degrees at Cambridge and at 
Yale; the keys to the city of New York; 
the Praemium Imperiale in 1992. On 
the subject of such prizes he says, 
“There are some artists who never ac- 
cept awards. | think it is my sculpture 
that I should never accept. My work 
should always be changing and de- 
veloping. As for the awards, I hope it 
will be a nice occasion, but in the end 
it doesn’t make much difference. The 
important thing is to get on with the 
business of making art.” 
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Photographed at: Wild Dunes, Isle of Palms, SC 
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It's the way we make WeatherMaster furniture that comfortable as erate iret seating. Tt 
‘makes itso versatile. Each frame is are then covered in a fashionable 
dip-coated in a premium outdoor fabric that is soft, breathes, and” 


latex. Then a 4-step finishing coat its> 444 dries quickly. WeatherMaster 
locks.out the elements. Our patented os furniture is ideal for indoor and. ° 
cushion is designed so that water pee Beleielelelm ime mee inielar-le) (<meta 
passes right through, yet it’s as : “ie durable, and is only by Lane®. 


Fora brochure, send $2 to Lane Upholstery, Dept. V9M, Box 849, Conover, NC 28613. Fora retailer, call rece ya 
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For your nearest retailer, call toll free. i 
1-800-447-4700 
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For a WeatherMaster brochure, send $2 to Lane Upholstery, Dept. VY9M, Box 849, Conover, NC 28613 \ 





Because you deserve the very) 
THE BEST OF GOURMET 1994 


ember that mouth-watering recipe you saw 
in Gourmet way back when? For Eggplant 
Ravioli with Lemon Sage Oil and Fried 
Onions, maybe? Or Turkey Cutlets with Pan 


photographs... even three time-saving indexes. And 
that’s only the beginning. 

New never-published-before recipes 

A special Cuisines of the World section 





Salsa? Or Dark Chocolate Mint Velvets? 


What happens when you finally have 
the perfect occasion to prepare that 
Elegant Autumn Dinner? Or exotic 
Caribbean Buffet? Or a hearty, homey 
ranch-style supper? 


How can you find it now that you need it? 
Just turn to The Best of Gourmet 1994. 


The editors of Gourmet have picked the 
very best of the year: more than 450 recipes, 
including dozens you can make in 45 minutes or 
less...24 complete menus (with almost every dish 
shown)...over 75 pages of inspiring full-color 
a ae fd 









To order your copy of The Best of Gourmet 1994 call 
toll free or send check or money order for $28.00, plus 
$3.50 for shipping and handling (add sales tax if 


applicable*) to: The Condé Nast Collection 


P.O. Box 10214, Dept 855031 
Des Moines, IA 50336 
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savors The Flavors of China with over 
30 pages of tempting new recipes... 
a guide to Chinese ingredients (and 
where to get them)...basic techniques 
...and three complete menus, never 
published before. 


Plus an invaluable Gourmet Addendum 
gives you an indispensable list of basic 


J pantry items to always keep on hand, 
along with 24 delicious recipes you can make 
using them, from Puffed Apple Pancake to Dried 
Mushroom Risotto. 


8%" x 10%". 344 pages. Hardcover. 


Jf * 


If you are not completely satisfied, you can return the book 
within 15 days for a full refund. Through our preview 
service, you'll receive advance notice of future Gourmet 
recipe collections, published twice a year, available to you on 
a free trial basis. You can say “no” by returning the advance 
announcement card you'll receive; you have 20 days to 
decide. Or do nothing and the book will be shipped 
automatically to you. If you receive an unwanted book, 
simply return it at our expense. You may cancel your 
subscription at any time. 


*Please add sales tax in the following states: CA, CO, GA, IA, IL, KY, MA 
MI, NJ, NY, OH. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF ELECTRONIC CONTROLS? 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 


A large house today will have scores and scores of 
timekeeping mechanisms of every sort, governing hundreds of functions. 





















ravelers checking into Los Angeles’s 

Hotel Nikko find themselves living for 
a few days in a room with a view of the 
future. The Nikko’s accommodations are 
not only electrically but also electronically 
wired—a harbinger of things to come in the 
American home. 

The occupants of the Nikko’s rooms can 
control the lights, the VCR, the tempera- 
ture, the CD player, the TV, the radio or the 
telephones while lying on the hotel’s king- 
size beds. Supine among the pillows, they 
can command every function from a mov- 
able touch pad or panel on the night table. 

Guests are given no booklet or manual or 
instructional brochure to work the com- 
mand panel. None is needed. Push the spot 
where an icon of a TV set glows, and the 
panel immediately displays a TV on/off 
square, along with other squares indi- 
cating the channel selection and volume 
control. Touch the square for the command, 
or, for those incorrigibly resistant to change, 
there is recourse to the old-fashioned meth- 
od of walking over to the lamps and oth- 
er objects in the room to press their buttons 
and twirl their dials. All well-designed con- 
trol systems will allow their users to override them. 

The history of most things electronic is that they start 
with a commercial application and then are translated into 
the home. That is what happened with the telephone and 
the answering machine, the VCR and countless other now 
common objects around the house. 

It is what has already happened with integrated elec- 
tronic control systems. An electronic control system can do 
for a modern residence even more than the Nikko system 
does for a hotel room. It can provide security and super- 
vise the lights, the shades and draperies, the heating and 
air-conditioning. It can control communication with the 
outside world or from room to room. It runs the entertain- 
ment—from whatever source—and even turns on stoves in 
the kitchen. Many of these functions can be controlled by 


ILLUSTRATIONS: LORRAINE MASCHLER 





‘Anything can be put on the touchscreen,” says Eric Johansen of AMX in Dal- 
las, “words, pictures or combinations of both. We ask the clients what they 
want to have happen in the house, and we program it.” ABOVE: AMX‘ electro- 
luminescent TiltScreen Touch Panel can be adjusted to eliminate reflection. 


telephone so that, five hundred miles into the trip, you can 
call up and put the house on vacation mode. 

The touch panel at your bedside or on the wall or the ta- 
ble can be hooked up to a TV screen, allowing you to see 
who’s at the front door or in the pantry. By moving your 
finger you can move the camera overlooking your backyard 
and even zoom in on the face of someone standing there. 

While the idea of a house full of electronic servants de- 
lights some, it irritates others, who think their lives are 
already overburdened with controls and controllers. In 
millions of American homes, two, three or four of the 
little oblong, button-bristling beasts sit on the coffee ta- 
ble, and nobody can tell which one of the zappers is for 
the TV, which for the VCR, the CD player, the stereo or 
the laser-disc player. 
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The Chrysler Town & Country 


It’s not surprising that people have been 
trading in cars for the own & Country minivan. 
Whats surprising is which cars. 


BMWs, Mercedes, Acuras, Jaguars, Lincolns, Cadillacs, some interesting cars are being traded in 


for the Chrysler Town & Country minivan. For some interesting reasons. One is the Town & @ 
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Country’s high level of luxury and safety: leather-trimmed quad seating, 10-speaker Va 


Infinity Sound System, dual air bags, four-wheel ABS, 3.8-liter V-6 and Ff available 
C 
y all-wheel drive. Another reason is its sheer practicality. You get seating for 43 seven, and 
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L &) . = when you don’t need that, just remove the rear seats 
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and you'll have more cargo space "™ than any conventional station wagon on the market. 
But perhaps the most important reason people accustomed to great cars enjoy the Town & 
Country is because it handles like a great car itself. One test drive and even the most discerning 
luxury car owners realize they don’t have to compromise anything to own a vehicle that’s 


stunningly practical. Least of all, their standards. 


For more information, Call 1-800-4A-Chrysler. C H R Y S Ls E R & 


* Always Wear Your Seat Belt 
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ED a AERO TEREST AC 


The ultimate, fully programmable shower system with luxury features designed for two. 
Options include a built-in high fidelity sound system with CD player, tuner and speakers. 
For a free product catalog and a dealer near you, call 1-800-678-6889. 









FULLY ADJUSTABLE SHOWERS RESTORATIVE STEAM BATH 


Choose from 8 settings, from fine mist to invigorating spray. Surround yourself with the cleansing benefits of full-bodied steam. 





STIMULATING HYDROMASSAGE 


32 fully adjustable water jets 
invigorate and relax your body. 


SOOTHING CASCADE WATERFALLS 
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Relax on a sculpted seat under 
a gentle waterfall. 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF ELECTRONIC CONTROLS? 
continued from page 54 


esponse to the confusion over the profusion of the 
ever-growing number of remote control devices, the local 
electronics store is now selling what in effect is a controller 
that controls the other controls. This mother of all con- 
trollers is supposed to do what all the other controllers do, 
thereby allowing you to sweep the rest of them into the 
closet. They are inexpensive devices, under a hundred dol- 
lars, but beware. They have to be “taught” by the con- 
trollers what it is they are supposed to control. 

There is a Peter-picked-a-peck-of-pickled-peppers sound 
to all this. Only a minority of electronically minded per- 
sons will be able to use this gadget with satisfaction. They 
are the same smug 2 percent of the population who 
can program their VCRs properly. The rest of us may 
decide we have only made our domestic electronic anar- 
chy a little worse. 

Non-propeller heads are stuck with electronic tools that 
they can seldom use to their full capacity. Even Eric Jo- 
hansen, marketing director of AMX of Dallas, one of the 
leaders of the new electronic control industry, says of him- 
self, “I had a programmable thermostat, and I took it off 
and replaced it with a regular thermostat. It was always 
heating up at the wrong time. Our research says that peo- 
ple with programmable thermostats don’t program them.” 
For people like Johansen, a gadget to control other gadgets 
won't get the job done. What they need are “control sys- 
tems that make gadgets unnecessary,” according to Ed- 
ward Jaffe of the Microworks Corporation. “When people 
say I’m in the gadget business I go ballistic. Gadgets are 
Band-Aids that cover the problem.” Jaffe’s company de- 





“One client's night table touchscreen has an ice cream cone icon that turns 
on the lights in his bedroom, down the stairs; acrcs the hall and in the 
kitchen,” says Johansen. ABOVE: A control panel in a kitchen slides out to 
show the overall floor plan. When a room is touched, a new menu appears. 
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signs and installs custom control systems for very large 
houses. These are systems that can cost up to one hundred 
thousand dollars but that, he points out, are virtually indis- 
pensable in an era when even the grandest houses have 
few servants but much complexity. 

‘As someone’s home gets larger, things usually start 
falling apart,” says Jaffe. “If I live in a one-bedroom apart- 
ment I can do anything I want, but when I move to a 
twenty-one-room house, things don’t work.” 

In the past, big houses had dozens of people to come 
when summoned by the bellpull jangling in the kitchen. 
The intercoms consisted of tubes to yell through, and the 
security systems were just as quaint. Half a century ago, ar- 
chitect Richard Neutra designed a Los Angeles house for a 
movie director with a water-filled moat around it that he 
facetiously suggested electrifying to deter drop-by visits by 
the uninvited. Such methods are nonstarters in the 1990s. 

Large modern houses without integrated electronic con- 
trols are virtually uninhabitable. The internal communica- 
tion system needed to make a large house function is 
impressive enough, but add to that the outside telephone 
lines, room-by-room temperature and humidity control, 
security, music, lights, etc. Even time must be dealt with as 
it never was before. 

In our parents’ epoch, one or two people would give a 
twirl to the hand on the clocks come daylight saving time. 
A large house today will have scores and scores of time- 
keeping mechanisms of every sort, governing hundreds of 
functions. Old Lars, the Dinero family’s beloved retainer, 
can take care of the grandfather clock in the main hall, but 
to keep the house up and functioning on 
time, only a computer, concealed out of 
sight in a room given over to electronic 
equipment, is up to the job. After all, the 
computer is not only watching the time but 
also adjusting shades, windows, lights and 
draperies according to the residents’ wish- 
es, the weather outside and the slow day- 
to-day changing of sun and seasons. 

As the servants’ hall is replaced by the 
computer control room, large old homes 
have to be retrofitted to make life in them 
safe and comfortable. The retrofitting to 
end all retrofitting is being done in a not-to- 
be-named European country where David 
Daniels’s Aspen-based Electronic Systems 
Consultants is backfitting a 90,000-square- 
foot fifteenth-century castle. This medieval 
structure is being taken apart stone by stone 
and then reassembled. 

Daniels is a very high-end custom elec- 
tronics designer who serves clients with 
“a very low button quotient.” They want to 
be able to walk into their houses with- 
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America’s leading resource for English Antiques. 
37 E12 Street, New York NY 10003 Tel: 212.673.6644 


Also at Bergdorf Goodman. 
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AVAILABLE THROUGH INTERIOR DESIGNERS. 
CALL 1-800-332-3384 FORA DESIGNER IN YOUR 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF ELECTRONIC CONTROLS? 


continued from page 58 


out having to have anyone explain to 
them how things work. The average 
size of the houses he equips is 38,000 
square feet. 

One of Daniels’s clients lives in a 
petite 800,000-square-foot shack, al- 
so located in an unnamed country. 
(Could this be the sultan of Brunei?) 
With customers like that, he doesn’t 
need a long client list, and in fact he 
has only about thirty clients, but they 
keep him so busy his company is 
booked solid through 1995. 

Even keeping things as simple and 
self-explanatory as possible, Daniels 
finds himself on airplanes flying all 
over the globe to take care of his 
customers. The industry is moving rap- 
idly toward remote control diagnos- 
tics, which enables Daniels to check 
out, adjust or reprogram a house in 
Switzerland without stirring from the 
home office in Colorado. The more 
that is demanded of a system, the 
more likely it is to need service calls. 
You can have toilets that flush auto- 
matically after use, faucets that run 
when a hand approaches them, tubs 
that fill up at exactly the right temper- 
ature and time, but the closer you 
come to complete electronification, 
the closer you come to dancing on the 
cutting edge, an exciting place full of 
not always happy surprises. 

Thus you can install voice com- 
mands in your house, but the technol- 
ogy is not really ready yet. No one 
has figured out how to get the com- 
puter to distinguish between the 
voice of the sports announcer scream- 
ing on the TV and the homeowner or- 
dering the stove to cook supper. Such 
advanced devices are best left to 
adventurers with fat wallets and a 
taste for exotics. 

At the other end of the scale, how- 
ever, some of the advances in elec- 
tronic control have trickled down to 
the masses. Some new homes in the 
$150,000 range now come with at 
least elementary electronic control 
packages. People in the subbillion- 
aire income category who dwell in 
larger-than-averaye houses can get a 
$50,000 system that would have cost 


ten times more than that a decade ago. 

Crestron, one of the major manu- 
facturers of automated control sys- 
tems, has a self-contained package it 
calls SmarTouch that will run your 
home theater/TV/music room, start- 
ing at about $4,000, with add-on mod- 
ules to do things like control light 
levels for an extra $500 a pop. A sys- 
tem like this is simple to run, especial- 
ly with Crestron’s remarkable push 
screen panels, but it is not simple to 
install. You won’t see this kind of 
equipment, even at the low-price end, 
at Circuit City. You need an expert to 
put it in your home and get it up and 
running. (You can get the name of one 
in your area by contacting the Cus- 
tom Electronic Design and Installa- 
tion Association in Indianapolis at 
800/233-4230.) 

Sony is promising a yet simpler 
control system for the home enter- 
tainment room at a suggested retail 
price of about $350. But should Sony 
fail us, there are American companies 
that are developing control systems 
of startling simplicity. The electronic 
control industry is definitely made in 
America. It exports its equipment and 
services around the globe and has 
next to no competition, even from 
Japan. The whole industry is furious- 
ly at work, intent on giving us the 
means to use the full capacity of our 
silicon toys without taking a course 
in graduate engineering. AudioEase 
of Englewood, Colorado, has a sys- 
tem for running the TV, VCR, et al., 
that works by zapping the TV set 
with one click of the controller. This 
throws up a TV Guide-type schedule. 
Point the controller at the program 
you want the VCR to record and zap 
it. That's all you do to capture your fa- 
vorite show while you're out of the 
house. Oh, do please remember to 
put a tape cassette in the machine. 

It shouldn't be long before the Au- 
dioEase system or something like it 
will be on sale at Radio Shack or Cir- 
cuit City. After that comes the ulti- 
mate control that will enable you to 
zap your spouse, your child or even— 
heaven forfend!—the family dog. 1 
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Hoppin’ down the bunny tratl since 1826... 


The source of choice for hand painted elegance in tableware ano fine gifts 
CALIFORNIA Pasadena Port O’Call (818) 796*7113 ¢ San Francisco Shreve & Company (800) 5* SHREVE 
Walnut Creek David M. Brian (800) 8332182 e INDIANA Indianapolis N. Theobald, Inc. (800) 648*5810 
W YORK Greely House A// Locations (800) 938*1500 e OHIO Cleveland Heights The Passionate Collector (216) 371*5646 
Herend Catalogs are available through your local retailer. For more information call 1-800-643-7363. 
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Mother Nature had designs on ud... 


The source of choice for hand painted elegance in tableware and fine gifts 


CALIFORNIA Pasadena Port O’Call (818) 7967113 ¢ San Francisco Shreve & Company (800) 5* SHREVE 
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Imported by PresenTense Incorporated. For more information call 1-800-282-7117. 


The Best Place In The World To Buy 
Fine Paintings Is Dixon & Dixon of Royal 
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The reasons? We carry the world’s largest inventory of fine quality 18th, 19th and early 20th century original oil 
paintings (landscapes, marines, genres, sporting scenes, portraits, still lifes from $1,500 to $100,000) at prices 
considerably lower than top galleries worldwide, whether New York, London, Paris, or elsewhere--backed by the 
strongest guarantee tn the world. Color photographs upon request at 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282, plus details of 
our famous Buy Without Leaving Home program. 

Pictured above: “Excitement,” an original 19th century oil painting by important British Artist, Walter Hunt. Signed and dated 1887, on 





canvas. Frame size: 47” x 66 3/4”. 


DIXON 


OF ROYAL 





Fine paintings for individuals, designers, corporate offices, institutions, museums and foundations. We also 
specialize in 18th and 19th century English and French antique furniture, estate jewelry and old Oriental rugs. 
Visit our world famous galleries at 237 and 301 Royal Street plus 321 Chartres Street, New Orleans, La. 70130 in 
the heart of our great city’s historic French Quarter. 1-800-848-5148 or 1-504-524-0282. 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 


ABOVE: Resting against the brick wall 
of Charles Gaylord Antiques’ patio are 
17th-century-style French sandstone chim- 
ney breasts. RIGHT: “I think Gaylord has 
the best stock of mantels in the country.” 
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By Joan Chatfield-Taylor 


“I’ve lived and worked in San Francisco for 
a long time and appreciate its antiques 
stores and gifted artisans,” says interior de- 
signer Anthony Hail. LEFT: Hail, seated, 
inspects a bouillotte lamp with Charles 
Gaylord at his shop in North Beach. 


S an Francisco interior designer An- 
thony Hail’s clients live at some of 
the world’s best addresses, but he’s 
equally proud of the far more mod- 
est locations belonging to his favorite 
San Francisco resources. His preferred 
artisans, wholesalers and retailers 
ply their trades in settings as varied 
as a Chinatown basement, a Jackson 
Square antiques shop and a wooden 
house fortified with iron gates against 
its rough neighborhood. 

They are the reason that Hail, 
whose projects are all over the United 
States, does most of his professional 
errands in San Francisco, where he 
established his own design firm in 


“San Francisco is known worldwide with 
great affection and is, of course, a most 
beautiful city,” says Hail. RIGHT: A panorama 
takes in the downtown skyscrapers and Tele- 
graph Hill, with its famous Coit Tower, center. 


1958. “It’s a lot more convenient to 
shop in San Francisco than in Chica- 
go or New York,” he says. “The choices 
may be a bit more limited, but be- 
tween here and Los Angeles, we have 
a market almost as good as Manhat- 
tan, where you have to work a lot 
harder at it. In San Francisco you 
can get around in your own car, you 
can easily park, and the workshops 


aren't miles away.” 
One of the antiques stores he fre- 




















continued on page 68 





MAKE THIS YOUR YEAR to experience 
the Europeans’ Europe. From pageantry 


to pub-crawling, fairytale castles to 
fine fashions, Old Masters to new 
romances—the Europeans will welcome 
you with their flair for the good life. 
Equally warming is the fact that 
the strong U.S. dollar makes today’s 
Europe even more affordable. 
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So call for the 60-page Planning Your Trip 
to Europe guide, presented by the 25-nation 


European Travel Commission in coop- 
eration with American Express, Rail 
Europe and British Airways. It’s an 
authoritative, colorful introduction to 
the very best of Europe, packed with 
maps, photos and suggestions on where 
to go, what to see—and how to save. 


1-800-659-5013 


BRITISH AIRWAYS 


The worlds favourite airline A 


FINLAND * FRANCE * GERMANY * GREAT BRITAIN * GREECE * HUNGARY * ICELAND * IRELAND * ITALY * LUXEMBOURG 


El[ EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION MEMBER COUNTRIES: AUSTRIA * BELGIUM * BULGARIA * CYPRUS * DENMARK 


MALTA * MONACO * NORWAY * POLAND * PORTUGAL * SLOVENIA * SPAIN * SWEDEN * SWITZERLAND * TURKEY 


©1993 Lexus, A Division Of Txyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Ine. Lewus reminds you to weal 





An he Drivers Seat. 


the body for maximum com- tt 






fort and support. Passenger (fc, 


comfort, however, tends to 
take a back seat. 
Not so in the Lexus LS 400. 
Its front passenger's seat is built 
around the form of the human body, just 
like the driver's seat. It has five motors to 


adjust ten different ways, just like the 





d obey all speed laws. For more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). 





ost luxury cars give the driver a 


sophisticated seat that adjusts to 


FSM | 


driver's seat. It even offers adjustable lum- 
bar support, just like the driver's seat. 
In fact, the front passenger's seat 


of the LS 400 is — you guessed it 


right-hand side of the car. 

To accommodate your friends more, 
youd have to give them the wheel. But you 
dont want them to have all the fun, do you? 


QOvraoxU1s 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 
continued from page 64 





“I’ve found San Francisco to be a terrific source for Oriental art and antiques,” 
says Anthony Hail. ABOVE: The designer discusses Ming objects with Charles 
Luke Fong of the House of Sung. “He has a reputation for great expertise.” 


“I buy for myself like mad 


and have for years,” says Hail. 


BELOW: “The House of Sung has a collec- 
tion of Han and Ming Dynasty works, in- 
cluding such Han pieces as a green-glazed 
dog that was recently excavated in China.” 









quents, in fact, is less than, five min- 
utes from his house on Russian Hill, 
down in the Italian-accented neigh- 
borhood called North Beach. The 
unassuming facade of Charles Gay- 
lord Antiques, with its hand-lettered 
sign, gives no hint of the wealth with- 
in. Handsome iron tables and chairs, 
street lanterns that once stood in 
the place de la Concorde in Paris, 
bronze animal sculptures and oddi- 
ties like a leather-covered Régence 
chair that unfolds into a bed are 
among the treasures. 

If Hail needs fireplace accessories 
or mantels, he usually heads directly 
for the basement. “I defy you to find a 
better selection of mantelpieces any- 
where in the country,” he says. “Gay- 
lord’s got all the Louis, Directoire and 
Empire—two or three million dollars’ 









ABOVE: One of the city’s most striking build- 
ings is the Palace of Fine Arts, the Neoclas- 
sical rotunda Bernard Maybeck built for the 
1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


worth.” They range from sparely 
carved sandstone models from early- 
eighteenth-century chateaus to richly 
colored marble fireplaces from nine- 
teenth-century Paris apartments. And- 
irons, some featuring sphinxes, unu- 
sual fireplace tools and wrought-iron 
chains and hooks for suspending pots 
fill out the collection. 

For Chinese artifacts Hail drives to 
Pacific Heights and the House of 
Sung, situated in a no-frills space above 
a restaurant on Sacramento Street. 
Owner Charles Luke Fong compensates 
for the lack of décor with his enthu- 
siasm for his merchandise, casually 
taking forty-five-hundred-year-old stat- 
uary and pottery out of the cases to 
educate a curious browser. 

“I buy for myself like mad and have 
for years,” says Hail. “Fong's one of 


continued on page 70 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 





ABOVE: “I go to Foster-Gwin on Hotaling Place for Conti- 
nental as well as Scandinavian and Russian antiques,” 
says Anthony Hail. In the window is a Neoclassical table. 





the very few really good, reputable 
dealers in Chinese objects.” Although 
the House of Sung’s selection encom- 
passes ancient and primitive pieces 
and the relatively modern and re- 
fined ceramics of that dynasty, Hail is 
partial to the bold, simple artistry of 
the Han Dynasty. The shop’s array in- 
cludes numerous three-dimensional 
miniature scenes and objects—a tiny 
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continued from page 68 


LEFT: Two circa 1775 French stucco trophy 
panels hang behind Hail and owner Collier 
Gwin at Foster-Gwin. In the foreground are 
Louis XV stools. The bracket clock is French. 


RIGHT: A turned-leg rosewood table, at 
right, is part of the eclectic arrangement at 
Foster-Gwin. The Italian cabinet against the 
wall “is especially handsome and pure.” 


BELOW: A tapestry provides a backdrop 
for English silver, Chinese Export porce- 
lain and a Louis XVI blue-glass urn with or- 
molu mounts set on an Irish console table. 





ABOVE: “The few blocks of the historic Jackson Square 
area offer a glimpse of how San Francisco used to look long 
ago,” says Hail. “It has a lot of interesting antiques shops.” 





farmhouse, a granary, a grinding 
stone—that were buried in tombs as 
symbols of the deceased person's life. 

In Jackson Square, San Francisco's 
prettiest antiques district, several deal- 
ers, including Drum and Company 
and Daniel Stein, have had to pack up 
their commodes and trumeaux and 
move elsewhere on the street follow- 
ing the sale of several historic build- 


continued on page 72 
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For the resource nearest you, telephone 1-800-852-5552. To order the Century Upholstery catalog, 
please send $20 to Century, Dept. UPH, Box 608, Hickory, North Carolina 28603. Showrooms in Chicago; 
New York City; Houston; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Laguna Niguel, CA; High Point, NC. 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 





ABOVE: Anthony Hail speaks with part- 
ners Robert Garcia, left, and Bruce Tremayne 
of Therien & Company, which specializes in 
“all sorts of wonderful things from Russian 
and French chandeliers to Swedish chests.” 


ings to a hotel developer. There Hail 
visits Foster-Gwin, which is located 
in a three-story structure just around 
the corner on Hotaling Place, a charm- 
ing alley of brick buildings. Mexi- 
can-tile floors, exposed pillars and 
beams, and huge windows opening 
onto the historic brick facades across 





continued from page 70 


Robert Garcia, one of Therien’s owners, says, 
“Tony was the driving force in our 


specializing in northern European antiques.” 





ABOVE: “Going to Therien is an event.” In 
the foreground are a Swedish stool and drop- 
leaf table with a Gustav III painted and 
parcel-gilt mantel clock. The crystal-and-ruby- 
glass girandole dates to the 19th century. 


the lane create an informal mise-en- 
scene for the large-scale pieces own- 
er Collier Gwin favors. Tapestries, 
English libraries, a massive French 
fireplace and a dining table for eigh- 
teen are arranged in a series of high- 
ceilinged rooms. 

“Collier has a superb eye, and 
now he has this beautiful new store,” 
notes Hail. “He goes to Europe to buy, 
and he has marvelous things. He has 
some Swedish chandeliers that are as 
good as anything in Sweden.” 

Scandinavian antiques are one of 
the attractions at Therien & Com- 


LEFT: “They often have lunch in the shop with 
selected clients,’ Hail points out. “Both part- 
neré visit Europe about eight times a year, 
so the stock is always changing. Every piece 
is carefully chosen and reasonably priced.” 


BELOW: A diversity of antiques, particular- 
ly Swedish, Danish and northern German, 
fills Therien’s showroom. Before the tree is 
a “splendid” 18th-century German architect's 
table. At right is an Empire console table. 


continued on page 74 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 





ABOVE: When Anthony Hail needs to have an antique restored or 
wants a special finish, one of the skilled people he turns to is Carole 
Lansdown. “She can do all sorts of things, whether an inlaid table or 
an exotic mural.” The Georgian-style dollhouse was built by her son, Eric. 


pany, a store Hail describes as “very 
grand luxe, the top of the line.” Hail 
lived in Denmark for fourteen years 
of his childhood, speaks Danish flu- 
ently and says, “Scandinavia has been 
an enormous influence on every- 
thing I’ve done in architecture and 
design.” Robert Garcia, one of The- 
rien’s Owners, says, “Tony was the 
driving force in our specializing in 
northern European antiques before 
anyone else was aware of the won- 
derful furniture there. Seeing the 
pieces that he had found inspired us.” 

“Therien’s specialty is Neoclassi- 
cism from the late eighteenth century, 
when the Scandinavian countries were 
interpreting French taste,” explains 
Hail. “These pieces have a peculiar 
charm that is less academic than the 
French. Something natural and per- 
sonal comes through, and they’re eas- 
ier to live with than formal antiques.” 

Hail has been a frequent guest at 
the lunches that Therien gives daily 


continued from page 72 
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Lansdown has been 
doing unusual finishes 
since the sixties. 













ABOVE: A wall in Lansdown’s shop displays 
colorful samples of the kinds of finishes 
she can produce. “They range from faux- 
malachite to faux-mosaics and faux-frescoes.” 


for selected customers. Garcia says 
that the lunches came about when 
the firm established itself in a south- 
of-Market location. “We knew that 
coming here was a destination in 
itself,” he says. “The neighborhood 
didn’t have many restaurants, and we 
wanted our customers to be as com- 
fortable as possible. It’s a great way 
to get to know them and to under- 
stand their needs.” 

Market Street, a wide diagonal swath 
across the city, once clearly separated 
the upscale north of town from the 
working-class south. The line is less 


LEFT: Lansdown painstakingly works on 
a reproduction of a black-japanned and 
gilded Queen Anne-style chair. “She pays 
attention to the smallest details,” says Hail. 


continued on page 76 
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Full color brochure, $10; Video, $20. Send to: The Karges Furniture Co., Inc., Dept. 94-3, P.O. Box 6517, Evansville, IN 47719, or call (800) 252-7437 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 





definite now, thanks to the new Yerba 
Buena Cultural Center, flourishing 
restaurants and recent loft develop- 
ments, but south of Market remains a 
patchwork of warehouses, workshops, 
small businesses and low-rent, low- 
rise residences. As Hail says of some 
of his favorite addresses, “Be sure to 
lock your car doors.” 

One of the designer’s longtime as- 
sociations has been with Carole Lans- 
down & Family, which has been doing 
antiques restoration, reproductions, 
trompe-l’oeil painting and unusual 
finishes since the early sixties, long 
before most of the current competi- 
tors knew what rustication and faux- 
marbre were. 

“I remember when Tony first asked 
me to do something and | said it 
would take six weeks,” recalls Lans- 
down, who works with her daughter, 
Tina. “He said, ‘Well, then I'll get 
someone else.’ That was the first time 
I even knew I had competition.” 
Projects range in scope from a resto- 
ration of a tole tray to a faux-stone 
living room. 

Several blocks away is Rossi An- 
tiques, which also specializes in the 
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continued from page 74 


LEFT: “Luis Mario Rossi fabricates the 
most amazing reproductions of chairs, cab- 
inets, tables and the like,” says Anthony 
Hail. He and Rossi inspect an Italian cherub 
torchére whose gilt needs to be restored. 


restoration and reproduction of fine 
antiques. According to Hail, owner 
Luis Mario Rossi “is artistic and sym- 
pathetic and can create all kinds 
of finishes and copy anything.” The 
Argentine-born Rossi learned his 
craft in Rome, worked in San Francis- 
co for Antonio’s Antiques and estab- 
lished his own shop ten years ago. 
Today his customers run the gamut 
from local antiques stores and furni- 
ture showrooms to the interior de- 
signers for Oprah Winfrey and the 
sultan of Brunei. 

His multinational artisans, many of 
whom are from countries that still 
have apprenticeship programs, prac- 


BELOW: “Rossi Antiques makes tables and 
chairs for me—for instance, when I need 
one to complete a set. They do exacting 
finishes as well.” An artisan clamps a mar- 
quetry desk whose veneers are being repaired. 





































“I can count on Rossi for the finest inlays,” 
notes Hail. ABOVE: Old glue and loose 
pieces of marquetry are removed from 
a musical trophy design. “They also excel 
in lacquering and have very good prices.” 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 





BELOW: Switzer also offers an extensive ar- 
ray of custom rugs. RIGHT: “I designed 
these,” says Hail. “Particularly successful 
was the yellow-and-blue motif after a Chi- 
nese rug found on the avenue Foch in Paris.” 


LEFT: “He showcases rugs and carpets 
from all countries and displays every kind 
of sisal,” says Anthony Hail of Michael 
Switzer. “He's very knowledgeable about 
interior design and is most helpful. His se- 
lection varies from medium- to higher-priced.” 


tice their crafts in a warehouse-size 
room on items as diverse as coun- 
try French armoires, copies of gilt 
Venetian chairs and intricate Syrian 
marquetry chairs glistening with tiny 
pieces of highly polished brass. “We'll 
try everything,” says Rossi. “It’s just a 
matter of time—and money.” 

When it comes to upholstered fur- 
niture, Hail invariably goes to Domar 
Upholstered Furniture, whether it’s to 
re-cover an antique or to construct so- 
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fas and chairs from scratch. “They’re 
really topflight, and one reason is 
that they know about the work of de- 
signers such as Syrie Maugham and 
Elsie de Wolfe.” 

Hail begins the creative process by 
presenting partners Mark and Don 
Miller with a sketch or a photograph 
of what he wants. Once the frame 
and the basic upholstery are done 
he returns, often with his client in 
tow. “They come in and test it before 
the fabric goes on,” says Mark Mil- 
ler. “They sit on the piece and decide 
whether they want it firmer or softer.” 
The designer uses Domar even for 
East Coast projects, because its lead 
time is a mere four to six weeks, not 
the six months to a year to be ex- 
pected in Chicago or New York. 

For carpets and rugs, Hail heads to 
the wholesale showroom of a former 
assistant, Michael Switzer, who spe- 
cializes in natural fibers such as 
wool, sisal and cotton. “He does excel- 
lent work. He also charges a fraction 
of the price of some of the biggest 
names in his business.” 

The two have worked closely to- 
gether to create distinctive carpets. 
Inspiration may come to them from 


BELOW: “San Francisco has incredible views of the bay and its bridges from almost 
every hill, of which there are many,” says Hail. “It’s one of the best cities to just sim- 
ply walk about and take it all in. It’s also fun to stroll across the Golden Gate Bridge.” 


continued on page 80 
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The excellent companies listed below 
are prepared to send you information 
on their fine services and products. 
The brochures are free; simply circle 
the number(s) on the card 
corresponding to the number next to 
your preference. Return the card to 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST TRAVELS, 
P.O. Box 1727, Sandusky, Ohio 
44871-1727. Each brochure will 
arrive under separate cover — 
directly from the companies listed 

in the offer. 


Caribbean 


1. BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Discover Nature's Little Secrets. 
Experience unspoiled beaches, bays 
and nature trails, as well as exciting 
water-related vacations and enticing 
treasure coves. Our accommodations, 
from world-class hotels and resorts to 
charming inns and villas, offer every 


amenity. 


2. CANEEL BAY. St. John, U.S.V1I. 
Seven gorgeous beaches. Snorkel, sail, 
scuba, windsurf. Tennis, weekly 
activities. A Rosewood Resort. Free 
brochure/rates. 


3. CIBONEY, OCHO RIOS. A Radisson 
Villa, Spa & Beach Resort. The 
Caribbean's superior resort. Everything 
is included in the price: meals, drinks, 
golf, tennis, water sports, spa services, 


even tips and gratuities. Everything. 


4. ELEGANT RESORTS OF 
BARBADOS. Beautiful brochure 
containing photographs and detailed 
descriptions of seven of the top hotels 
on Barbados that comprise the Elegant 
Resorts of Barbados. Rates and map of 
island with locations of hotels also 


included. 
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Travets 


5. GRAND LIDO NEGRIL. The most 
luxurious Super-Inclusive resort ever 
created. Award-winning restaurants, 
premium liquors, 24-hour room 


service, private yacht, all included. 


6. LA SAMANNA. St. Martin, French 
West Indies. Reopened in November 
of 1992 as a Rosewood Resort. 
Secluded, private resort offering 
snorkeling, water-skiing, tennis, 
aerobics, shopping in nearby Marigot. 


Free brochure/rates. 


7. LITTLE DIX BAY. Virgin Gorda, B.V.I. 
Rated #1 hideaway resort. Snorkel, sail, 
scuba, water-ski. Tennis. Weekly 
activities. A Rosewood Resort. 


Free brochure/rates. 


8. LITTLE SWITZERLAND. Vacationing 
Caribbean shoppers know there's no 
place like Little Switzerland shops for 
the most complete selection of crystal, 
china, famous-name watches and 
beautifully crafted jewelry. 

At duty-free prices. 


9. PALMAS DEL MAR. Receive a large, 
colorful brochure showing Palmas del 
Mar's many amenities and activities 
including 3 1/2 miles of beach, 
championship golf, the finest tennis 
center in the Caribbean, a marina, and 


many fine restaurants. 


10. SANS SOUCI LIDO ®. Everything 
luxurious from gourmet dining, 
mineral springs, spa facilities, 24-hour 
room service and premium liquors, to 
everything fun from unlimited water 
sports, tennis and golf. Because this is 
a Super-Inclusive™” resort from 
SuperClubs ®, everything's included in 
one upfront price. The splendor and 
charm of tropical elegance. 


No tipping. 


11. UNITED STATES VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. St. Croix, St. John, St. 
Thomas. The year-round destination 
with less than a 5° F difference in 
temperature from winter to summer. 
Winter, 78° F. Free brochures: Visitors 
Guide, Honeymoon Packages, Skin 
Diving, Sports, Shopping. 


12. Please send all Caribbean 


brochures listed above 


Cruises 


13. CRYSTAL CRUISES. Cruise aboard 
the elegant and luxurious Five-Stars- 
Plus Crystal Harmony. Enjoy exquisite 
food, elaborate entertainment and the 
most spacious accommodations afloat. 
Europe, Trans-canal/Caribbean, 
Pacific/Orient, Alaska/Canada, New 


England/Canada, South America 


14. ROYAL CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINE. 


Cruises to the Caribbean, Europe, 
Alaska and more. To purchase a 
video or for a free brochure call 
1-800-526-RCCL 


15. SEABOURN CRUISE LINE. 
Seabourn Cruise Line, acclaimed the 
best of the best. All-suite cruising for 
discriminating travelers 
Complimentary 140-page 1994-1995 


Cruise Annual 


16. Please send all Cruise brochures 


listed above 


Europe 


17. BRITAIN/UNITED AIRLINES. Send 
for free, full-color brochures; "United 
Vacations" and the British Tourist 
Authority's "Royal Britain” guide to 
vacations in England, Scotland and 


Wales 


18. BRITISH AIRWAYS. British Airways 
"Holidays London Plus” brochure 
features hundreds of mix and match 
options to the U.K. and Europe. 


19. EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
COMMISSION. 

Planning Your Trip to Europe. 

A full-color guide to 25 countries 
presented by the European Travel 
Commission. Covers important 
attractions, events, entertainment, 
transportation, food and drink. With 
maps and photos. 


20. MONACO. Spin a storybook 
romance all your own in Monaco, the 
fairytale that doesn't end at the stroke 
of midnight. For a free brochure and 
more call 1-800-753-9696. 


21. PORTUGAL. In 1994, Lisbon 

welcomes its upcoming reign as 1994 
EUROPEAN CAPITAL OF CULTURE. 

Come on over; Call 1-800-PORTUGAL. J 4% 


22. SPAIN. Spain boasts the treasures 
of countless civilizations with 
monuments and masterpieces dating 
back millennia. Stroll through some of My 3.8u 
Europe's oldest cities and villages. Or ; 

relax on our beautiful beaches. 

Delicious tapas and fine wines are a 


specialty. Information: 212-759-8822. : 


23. Please send all Europe brochures 


listed above. 


International Destinations | 


24. AUSTRALIAN TOURIST TT 
COMMISSION. Come to Australia and un 
experience the wonder of a world that 
evolved differently. To get started, 





send for your free 136-page travel 
guide with all the information you 


need to plan your vacation 








Wey 


25. INDIA. An extraordinary travel 
adventure at a truly outstanding value. 
Send for our free brochure and 
discover the endless possibilities of 
this exotic land. 


26. MEXICO TOURISM. On your next 
vacation, bring home memories that 
will stay with you forever. Beaches, 
Colonial Cities and archaeological 
treasures. Mexico. The Magic Never 
Leaves You. For more information, call 
your travel agent or 1-800-44-MEXICO. 


27. SOUTH AFRICAN TOURISM 
BOARD. Enjoy South Africa, A World 
in One Country! From Kruger National 
Park with its wealth of wildlife to Cape 
Town - often called the most beautiful 
city in the world - a lifetime of 
unforgettable experiences awaits you. 
Stay in traditional Cape Dutch homes; 
visit intriguing tribal villages; learn 
how diamonds and gold are retrieved 
from the earth; enjoy a wealth of 
wildflowers in one of the world's "floral 
kingdoms." English is the language, 
and the dollar stretches farther than 
you'll believe. Call 1-800-822-5368 for 
your free Travel Guide. 


28. Please send all International 
Destinations brochures listed above. 


United States 


29. BOCA RATON RESORT & CLUB. 
A world-famous 356-acre resort estate 
on Florida's Gold Coast, in beautiful 
Palm Beach County. Featuring 
elegant accommodations, a private 
beach club with all watersports, two 
18-hole golf courses, 34 tennis courts, 
fishing and boating facilities, three 
fitness centers and superb restaurants 
and entertainment. For reservations or 
a brochure, call 1-800-327-0101, ext. 02. 


30. THE CLOISTER. Five-Star resort. 
Full American Plan. Five miles of 
private beach on the Atlantic off the 
coast of Georgia! 54 holes of 
championship golf, 17 world class 
tennis courts and one automated 


practice court. Full-service spa. 


Evening dancing to live orchestra. 
Wine/Cooking, Bridge, Garden, 
Photography Series. Family Festival. 


31. DELTA QUEEN. Steamboatin’®, 
Live the Legend. For a free color 
brochure highlighting two to 12 night 
vacations on the legendary Delta 
Queen® and the magnificent 
Mississippi Queen®, see your travel 
agent or call 1-800-543-1949. 


32. FISHER ISLAND. One of the 
world's most desirable communities, 
Fisher Island offers championship golf, 
tennis, gourmet dining and an inter- 
national spa. Residences are priced 
from $500,000 to $7 million, with 
resort accommodations starting at 
$300. For more information call 
1-800-624-3251. 


33. HARBOR COURT HOTEL. At the 
forefront of Baltimore's downtown 
Renaissance, Harbor Court Hotel 
graciously overlooks the famous Inner 
Harbor and its myriad of attractions, 
like the National Aquarium, the 
Maryland Science Center, and the 
shops and restaurants of Harborplace. 
The 203 room Harbor Court Hotel 
features elegantly appointed Harbor- 
view suites; world class, 4-star dining 
in Hampton's restaurant; a fitness 
center on our beautifully landscaped 
rooftop terrace; and magnificent ball- 
rooms for business conferences and 
parties. Harbor Court Hotel has been 
featured for its extraordinary interiors; 
plush with antiques, artwork, and 


exotic objets d'art. 


34. JONATHAN'S LANDING. To learn 
more about making a home in 
Jonathan's Landing, the well- 
established, prestigious golf and 
waterfront community in Palm Beach 
County, contact Jerry Zeitler, Vice 
President of Sales and Marketing, at 
17290 Jonathan Dr., Jupiter, FL 33477, 
or call (407) 746-2561. 


35. KIAWAH ISLAND RESORT. Ten 
mile beach, championship golf (three 
courses named in Golf Digest's top 


75!). Free Color Guide. 1-800-845- 
3911. Ext. 237. Ravenel Associates. 


36. MARRIOTT RESORTS. Because 
vacations don't come often enough to 
spend them anywhere else. Call 
1-800-228-9290 for our free "Guide to 
Marriott Vacations." 


37. NEW MEXICO. Come see the 
wonders of New Mexico, America's 
Land of Enchantment. Call 
1-800-545-2040, ext. 9372 for your free 
Vacation Guide. 


38. NEW ORLEANS. The Spirit of New 
Orleans is in her food and music, but 
most in the hearts of her people. For 
the most exciting time of your life — 
Come Join the Parade. 


39. THE RITZ-CARLTON, NAPLES, 
FLORIDA. A sparkling, 
Mediterranean-style resort hotel right 
on the Gulf of Mexico. With three 
miles of secluded beaches bathed in 
sunshine and refreshed by Gulf 
breezes. The ultimate in comfort, 
gracious surroundings and personal 
service. Please call your travel 
professional, 1-800-241-3333 or 
813-598-3300. 


40. THE RITZ-CARLTON, PALM 
BEACH. Welcome to The Ritz-Carlton, 
Palm Beach, a jewel on South Florida's 
Gold Coast. Enjoy personal service as 
warm as the Florida sun - a Ritz- 
Carlton signature. For more informa- 
tion please call your travel professional 
1-800-241-3333 or 407-533-6000. 


41. SCOTTSDALE PRINCESS. A 
legendary Five Diamond desert retreat 
on 450 acres that offers award 
winning cuisine and outstanding 
recreational facilities, including two 
TPC golf courses, nine tennis courts, 
three pools and a Spa and Fitness 
Center. One of the Leading Hotels of 
the World. 1-800-223-1818. 


42. SEABROOK ISLAND RESORT. 
Very private resort island. Villas and 
private homes. Special packages 


available. Free Color Guide. 1-800- 
845-2233. Ext. 237. Ravenel Associates. 


43. SHUTTERS ON THE BEACH. 
Shutters on the Beach is the only 
luxury beachfront hotel in Los 
Angeles. The 198 rooms and suites 
feature shutters on windows, which 
open to a stunning and panoramic 
view of the Pacific Ocean and 


California coastline. 


44. SOUTH CAROLINA. This is your 
day in the sun. Free travel guide and 
map. 124 pages of golden beaches, 
championship golf, beautiful foothills, 
historic plantations, classic gardens, 
scenic parks, colorful festivals and 
outlet shopping. Plus events calendar 
and accommodations directory. 
1-800-346-3634. 


45. TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE. Texas is like a whole 
other country. For your free 272-page 
Texas Travel Guide, call (800) 
8888-TEX. 


46. THE WATERGATE HOTEL. 
Situated on the banks of the Potomac 
River in the Nation's Capital, The 
Watergate Hotel is within walking 
distance of the Kennedy Center and 
the fashionable shopping district of 
Georgetown. Dining is a sumptuous 
experience at the Watergate Hotel. 
Jean-Louis, the only Mobil Five Star 
and Triple A Five Diamond Restaurant 
in Washington,is rated as one of the 
best restaurants in North America. For 
reservations and information call 
800-225-5843. 


47. WILD DUNES RESORT. Thirty 
minutes from Historic Charleston. 
Oceanfront accommodations 
available. Call for your free Color 
Guide. 1-800-346-0606. Ext. 237. 
Ravenel Associates. 


48. Please send all United States 
brochures listed above. 


49. Please send me information on every 
item listed on this AD TRAVELS page. 
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AD TRAVELS: SAN FRANCISCO "SOURCES 


DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 


continued from page 77 





ABOVE: “There are many forms and colors to choose from at the Lamp 
Shop,” says Anthony Hail, visiting with owner Katherine Radbil. “Quite 
a few of the lamp bases are from mainland China and Hong Kong.” 





ABOVE RIGHT: “An important complement for a lamp is the shade 
you pick out. Katherine fashions silk- and linen-pleated ones, as 
well as parchment.” Radbil uses clothespins to help shape a shade. ; i:. } ae y 





ANTHONY HAIL'S SAN FRANCISCO SOURCES 








1. Charles Gaylord 6. Rossi Antiques 
Antiques 564 Ninth Street 
2151 Powell Street 415/861-3423 
415/392-6085 Restoration and reproduction 
Large-scale French and To the trade only 
English antiques 
To the trade only 7. Domar Upholstered 
Furniture, Inc. 
2. House of Sung 66 De Haro Street 
3661 Sacramento Street 415/864-4173 
415/922-4422 Custom upholstery and 
Chinese antiques furniture 
To the trade only To the trade only 
3. Foster-Gwin 8. Michael Switzer Associates 
38 Hotaling Place 550 Fifteenth Street 
415/397-4986 415/255-1095 
Continental, Scandinavian Custom-made carpets and rugs 
and Russian antiques To the trade only 
4. Therien & Company 9. The Lamp Shop 
411 Vermont Street 2101 Bryant Street 
| 415/956-8850 415/647-5267 
I6TH ST. gq Northern European antiques Lamps and shades 
Me Ps | To the trade only 
9 5 | 5. Carole Lansdown 
9 vi 280 & Family 10. Irene Lee 
m HH 2200 Twenty-third Street 31% Waverly Place 
rT) < 415/824-9553 415/392-2577 
FRANCISGO pS Fy Restoration, reproduction Draperies 
and trompe l'oeil To the trade only 





continued on page 82 
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EUROPE'S BEST KEPT SECRET 





For nearly a century, Bischoff's luxurious fabrics and Royal Embroidered Lace ™ creations have been treasured by Europe's finest families. Now, connoisseurs everywhere can 


experience our sumptuous imported Swiss Bed ensembles. Sheets, duvet covers, blanket covers, dust ruffles, pillow cases, shams, magnificent draperies and luxuriously absorbent 


towels. 100% long-staple virgin Egyptian cotton. Irresistible satin finish. Available in white and champagne. While intricate in appearance, Bischoff laces and embroideries 


are washable and will be cherished for generations. Because you spend a third of your life in bed. Bischoff. High-tech lace with a passion for history. 


Los ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DANIA 
WESTPORT 
HONOLULU 
BEVERLY HILLs 
SAN ANTONIO 


We couldn't keep it a secret forever! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH THE TRADE AND SELECTED STORES 


DENVER CHICAGO CINCINNATI MIAMI 
PHOENIX MINNEAPOLIS PALM BEACH SAN DIEGO 
GREENWICH SEATTLE HOUSTON ATLANTA 
DALLAS * $t. Louis INDIANAPOLIS New ORLEANS 
MCALLEN SPARTENBURG TORONTO PuERTO Rico 
DEER VALLEY CALGARY LEXINGTON SCOTTSDALE 
DETROIT E. BERNSTADT Hose SOUND 


TO RECEIVE BISCHOFF’S ENCHANTING NEW LIMITED EDITION COLOR PORTFOLIO SEND $8.00 US ($10.00 ForEIGN) To: 1329 E. THOUSAND Oaks BLVD. 2” FLOOR, 
THOUSAND Oaks, CALIFORNIA, 91362-2824. FoR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 1-800-331-LACE © (805) 379-1099 ¢ FAX (805) 379-3548 


NeW YORK 
NASHVILLE 
PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
RIDGEWOOD 
SINGAPORE 
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DESIGNER ANTHONY HAIL REVEALS HIS FAVORITE SHOPS 


bit of eighteenth-century Russian 
brocade, a classical Greek frieze, a 
rug in an English castle or a client’s 
upholstery fabric. “Anything you can 
put on paper, you can do in carpet,” 
Switzer says. 

A few blocks away, Katherine Rad- 
bil, the owner of the Lamp Shop, 
comments, “We're always the finish- 


continued from page 80 


ing touch, the last thing that a de- 
signer does on a job.” She carries a 
large collection of lamps, or, strict- 
ly speaking, objects destined to 
become lamps, and imports her an- 
tique and new vases and jars, many 
in classical blue and white, from 
Hong Kong or mainland China. She 
also offers a small selection of Chi- 





Se o. The Ultimate Standard 
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The SuperClubs family proudly presents the Lido resorts. 

And with them a new definition of luxury. For years the SuperClubs 
signature has been the standard by which all other Caribbean 
resorts were measured. Now we’re taking a bold step into the future 
by raising this standard to an entirely new level. 


The Lido Difference 


At Grand Lido Negril and Sans Souci Lido you'll discover a level 
of luxury, service and amenities never before seen in the Caribbean. 
At Grand Lido Negril relax on a spectacular cove tucked into the world 
lamous seven-mile beach. At Sans Souci Lido renew yourself with 
everything from our full spa facilities to unlimited golf. But no 
matter which one you choose, it’s a Lido resort. Which means it’s not 
just a meal, it’s a feast. It’s not just a cocktail, it’s top shelf. It’s not 
just comfortable, it’s tropical elegance blended with every modern 
luxury. It’s not just all-inclusive, it’s Super-Inclusive. It’s not just 
a resort, it’s a Lido resort by SuperClubs. 


Sans Souci 


Neos 


Oo ¢c H 6 


Le ee 


Be 4 cre 


The Splendor and Charm of Tropical Elegance. 


Grand 
ti pb oO. 


N E 


The Priceless Measure of Excellence. 


The Caribbean's Only Super-Inclusive™ Resorts. 
For a complete brochure or more information, call your travel agent or SuperClubs toll-free at 1-800-859-SUPER/Ext, 296 
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nese art objects, such as lacquered 
boxes, that she picks up on her trips 
to the Far East. 

“The rule is, don’t drill anything 
that has appreciable value or is unique,” 
says Radbil, “so most of what I have is 
nineteenth century.” In addition to 
lamp bases, she has a wide selection 
of stands, caps and finials, some in 
semiprecious stones. Shades are cus- 
tom-made on the premises. 

For draperies, Hail travels to Wa- 
verly Place, one of the most authenti- 
cally colorful streets in Chinatown. 
The workroom of Irene Lee is next 
to a row of brightly painted facades 
belonging to several Chinese fam- 
ily associations. 

“T’'ve been sewing for a long time,” 
Lee says. “I worked for Michael Tay- 
lor for twenty-five years, and in that 
entire period I only saw him once, be- 
cause he used to telephone and then 
send in his assistant. But Tony comes 
in for every job, to look at the sample 
before we cut the fabric.” 

Hail praises Lee as a fellow perfec- 
tionist. “She’s the best. You can give 


“The rule is, don’t drill 
anything that has 
appreciable value or is 
unique,” says Radbil. 


her the most intricate affair and she 
does it perfectly. I've been going to 
her for almost ten years. She used to 
be a secret, but she’s not anymore.” 
That's true of most of Anthony 
Hail’s resources, both those that are 
open to the public and those accessi- 
ble only to the trade. Explaining why 
he is so generous with names, he says, 
“I’ve found that in a small town like 
San Francisco, nothing | do is a secret 
for very long. Besides, I have a great 
deal of civic pride. Our talented arti- 
sans and exceptional antiques shops 
shouldn’t be kept hidden away.” () 








Furniture and Accessories Courtesy of ABC Carpet & Home 





W rat better way to reward yourself and your family than with the timeless beauty 
of the Bactyari design from the Regent® Collection of handmade oriental carpets? Its stately 
elegance will grace your home for years to come. Available in sizes 12’x18' to 4.6’x7'. See it at 
these fine stores. 


Burr Ridge, IL Knoxville, TN 
D. EDMUNDS ORIENTAL RUG HARB’S ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 
GALLERY & FLOOR FASHIONS 4928 Homberg Drive 
200 Burr Ridge Pkwy. (708) 920-8900 (615) 584-1425 
Colorado Los Angeles, CA 
SARKISIAN'S MARCO POLO SHOP ITLOULIAN RUGS 

lorado Springs (71 5- s 
Denver (303) 388-7333 —— Place (213) 651-1444 
Jarrettsville, MD aera, 
JARRETTSVILLE FURNITURE INC, PERSIAN RUG GALLERIES 

: 22712 Main Street 

3743 Federal Hill Road 1-800-225-0688 
(410) 692-6867 Ext. 22 oe ae 


New Haven, CT 
KEBABIAN’S 
73 Elm Street (203) 865-0567 


New Orleans, LA 

MAXIMILIAN’S INTERNATIONAL 
SHOWROOMS 

8600 Oak Street (504) 895-1115 


New York, NY 

ABC CARPET & HOME 
888 Broadway 

(212) 674-1186 


Philadelphia, PA 

DIANE BRYMAN FINE 
ORIENTALS & BROADLOOM 
8038 Germantown Avenue 
(215) 242-4100 


Pittsburgh, PA 
SHEHADY’S CARPETS & ORIENTAL RUGS 
1421 Penn Avenue (412) 471-6336 


Scarborough, Me 
ROBERT P. MOUGALIAN & SONS 
300 Roundwood Drive (207) 883-4388 


Exclusive U.S. Distribution: Noonoo Rug Co., Inc., 100 Park Plaza Drive, Secaucus, NJ 07094 Tel. (201) 330-0101 or through your interior designer or architect. 
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EDITH WHARTON’S FRENCH LANDSCAPES 





TWO GARDENS REFLECT THE NOVELIST’S SECRET PASSION 
By Eleanor Dwight 




















Ithough Edith Wharton was superb at 

creating sumptuous settings for her 
novels The Age of Innocence, The House of 
Mirth and The Custom of the Country, 
she herself spent most of her life 
searching for the perfect place to ae 
live. And the perfect place had to Tag | 
include a garden—not just any 
garden, but one into which she 
could pour all her energy, her af- 
fections, her increasing expertise 
and her obsessive attention to ev- 
ery detail of landscape design. 

The modest gardens she main- 
tained at her two houses in New- 
port, Rhode Island, in the late 1880s 
and 1890s were succeeded by the far 
grander layout at The Mount in Lenox, 
Massachusetts, which she designed in 
the style of the Italian retreats she had 
studied and described in Italian Villas and 


COURTESY JACQUES Fosse 
’ 


Edith Wharton is known for such novels as The Custom 
of the Country and Ethan Frome, but her other passion was 
gardens. In France, where she lived from 1907 until her 
death in 1937, she created two elaborate landscapes. 
ABOVE: Wharton at Pavillon Colombe, near Paris. Of 
life there she wrote, “At last I had the leisure for the two 
pursuits which never palled, writing and gardening.” 
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Their Gardens (1904). After she abandoned 
The Mount as her regular summer place, 
there was a brief gap in her own gar- 
dening, when she worked nonstop in 
her charitable efforts for France dur- 
4 ing World War I. After the war she 
Pt returned to her favorite pastime 
with renewed enthusiasm, mov- 
ing from her Paris apartment to 
e two beautiful country houses, 
one near the capital at St.-Brice- 
sous-Forét for the summer, the 
other for the winter and spring at 
Hyeres in the south of France. 
The two gardens became the fo- 
cus of her life’s enjoyment. 
Settled in Pavillon Colombe, her 
new house at St.-Brice, she found that 
“peace and order came back into my 
life.” In this charming eighteenth-century 
house she followed her daily schedule. In 





LEFT; Wharton spent summers at Pavillon Colombe, in St.-Brice- 
sous-Forét, and at the back of her property she planted a pota- 


ger, which was set aside for flowers, vegetables and fruit trees. 


ABOVE: Her “parterres a la francaise” extended away from the 18th- 
century house. She finished The Age of Innocence there in 1920. 


continued on page 86 








beloved had died. Mounting his horse, he galloped off the edge of a rocky escarpment, meeting death instantly. As blood 
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EDITH WHARTON’S FRENCH LANDSCAPES ‘ 


TWO GARDENS REFLECT THE NOVELIST’S SECRET PASSION 
continued from page 84 


RIGHT: A 1930s photograph shows the novelist 
in the Pavillon Colombe rose garden, which she 
planned with help from her niece, landscape 
architect Beatrix Farrand. Rows of floribundas, 
topiaries and climbing roses border the pool. 


the morning she wrote in the privacy of 
her bedroom (she finished The Age of Inno- 
cence in 1920 and wrote eight more novels 
and many stories and novellas before her 
death in 1937). By lunchtime she was able 
to enjoy her garden. In the evenings she 
entertained her houseguests and others 
who made the short trip out from Paris to 
dine. Although she chronicled society in 
her novels, and the New York of her early 
years was her favorite subject, Whar- 
ton was most productive when she was 
in the country, where she could write in peace. 

Pavillon Colombe had a romantic past. It was built 
in 1769 for Jean-André Vassal, a rich young man 
from Montpellier who made it a home for his Ve- 
netian mistress, Marie-Catherine Ruggieri. Marie- 
Catherine and her sister were actresses in Italian 
comedies who had made their way in the French 
court through their charms. Marie-Catherine took 
the stage name Colombe, which means dove in 
French, and a portrait of her by Fragonard, with 
doves, hung in her bedroom. 

When Wharton moved into Pavillon Colombe in 
1919 its grounds had long been neglected. She faced 
the task of restoring the original garden, a jardin 
a la francaise that the tall windows of the house had 
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once looked out on. She reestablished the original 
geometric design—first leveling “a humpy modern 
lawn dotted with coleus and canna beds” that ex- 
tended from the house, and then cutting down 
straggling ornamental trees and rooting up laurels 
and hydrangea borders. Eventually her seven-acre 
estate would consist of areas with very different 
personalities. Near the house was a wide graveled 
terrace bordered by orange trees and lined with 
handsome urns of cascading geraniums. The box- 


After having maintained gardens at her houses in New England, 
Wharton was delighted with the mild French climate. BELOW: 
Flower beds planted with such rare blooms as blue hibiscus high- 
light the Blue Garden, which she designed with Lawrence Johnston. 
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TWO GARDENS REFLECT THE NOVELIST’S SECRET PASSION 


RIGHT: In Hyéres, in the south of France, Wharton carved her Riviera garden 
out of a hillside, recalling the landscapes in her book Italian Villas and Their 
Gardens. “It is good to grow old—as well as to die—‘in beauty’; & the beauty 
of this place is inexhaustible,” she wrote to her friend Bernard Berenson. 


BELOW: Wharton spent winter and spring in Hyéres in an old chateau that 
she bought in the 1920s. A fortress stood on the site in the Middle Ages. Plane 
trees shaded the terrace in springtime; there, the novelist and her guests 
would often gather for lunch and gaze out to the salt marshes and islands. 





edged squares of lawn in back of the house became 
her parterres a la francaise. The central path flanked 
by box hedges led to the shady cool of the parc, with 
its old stone pool by garden designer Hubert Robert, 
and just beyond, the potager—a large layout of beds 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables that filled up the 
rear of the property. Later Wharton would add a 
rose garden with the help of her niece Beatrix Far- 
rand, the American landscape architect, and the 
Blue Garden, planned with Lawrence Johnston, the 
owner and designer of the great English garden 
Hidcote. Wharton’s “little world” was a hortus in- 
clusus, bounded all around by an old stone wall ten 
feet high. In the fruit garden the walls were pat- 
terned over with espaliered pears, apples, peaches, 
nectarines and the leaves of grapes. 

An expatriate since 1912, Wharton constantly 
needed to justify her self-imposed exile. She con- 
fessed to preferring French conversation, French 
manners, the respect accorded French women and 


COUNTRY LIFE PICTURE LIBRARY 


the ever-present reminders of the past—but she al- 
so loved the ease of gardening in France. “It used to 
be said that good Americans went to Paris when 
they died,” she wrote, “but the saying should be 
qualified by adding that garden-loving Americans 
go to the suburbs of Paris.” 

She was delighted that box, ivy, jasmine and 
climbing hybrid tea roses were the fundamentals of 
any French garden, that roses begin to bloom in 
June and continue until December, “that nearly ev- 
erything is ‘remontant’ and has plenty of time to 
flower twice over.” For a gardener who had “fought 
for years with the ruthless gales of the Rhode Island 
sea-coast, and the late frosts and burning suns of 
the Massachusetts mountains,” and had “watched 
the mowing-down in a night of painfully nursed 
‘colour-effects,’ and returned in the spring to the 
blackened corpses of carefully sheltered hemlock 
hedges and box-borders,” for the sake of “a few brief 
weeks of feverish radiance,” there was a foretaste of 


An expatriate since 
1912, Wharton loved the 
ease of gardening 
in France. 








continued on page 90 
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Krasnyansky If you like your local art museum you'll love our auctions. Our collection Wood 
Lebadang is not only incredible, it’s up for auction and it’s remarkably affordable. SC 
Miro “Le RY tll 1) ae Tarkay, “Fame” Chagall, “The Rose Bouquet” 
Etching, 1974 Serigraph, 1992 Lithograph, 1980 
FEBRUARY/MARCH AUCTIONS* 
*Partial listing--please phone for complete listing of February/March auctions. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm Indianapolis, Indiana Fri 8pm/Sat 8pm SOG mc Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm 
Bw ree ut Mar 13-14 Omni Indianapolis North Feb 25-26 na) i) eee 
tr 
Park West Gallery Business Registration Gary Turla State Licensed Auctioneer #AU08700353 Albert Scaglione State Licensed Auctioneer #7984 
#01-166960-00-001 Park West Gallery Auction Company #AC63000833 eee Te me fiat Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm 
Buffalo, New York Sun 3pm/Mon 8pm Jacksonville, Florida Sat 8pm/Sun 3pm Radisson Plaza ley yA 
On erro ere ees Ye Shed eee tla it) ia TA tg eal ily rey cauieny TP 
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ABOVE LEFT: A stone portal marks the entrance to an upper terrace. At one end was a pavilion with a gar- 
den seat where Wharton could sit and enjoy the view. She planted mandarin orange trees and low flower 
beds alongside the lawn and trained cypresses on arches. ABOVE RIGHT: The Mediterranean climate en- 
abled her to experiment with plants. Wild olives, agaves, freesias and African daisies line a hillside path. 


heaven, she now felt, “in the long leisurely progres- 
sion of the French summer.” 

Pavillon Colombe was tended by a squad of gar- 
deners, and she gave instructions to them forcefully 
and with imagination. Her secretary typed up lists 
of flowers to be planted and questionnaires for her 
head gardener to fill in with suggestions. She plant- 
ed groups of colorful blooms—mostly annuals—to 
create a dazzling picture. While the spaces near the 
house were largely flowerless, in the French fashion, 
the back of her property was ablaze with color. 

For the great border in the central allée of the 
potager, she asked her gardener to “repeat as much as 
possible the effect of last year, but in grouping even 
more carefully the different colors, that is to say, 
the oranges, yellows and pale yellows.” She called 
for orange calendula, heliopsis, yellow calceolaria, 
white and yellow snapdragons and behind, be- 


tween the large asters, yellow dahlias. Then she ar- 
ranged blue, violet and mauve flowers: for example, 
anchusas, delphiniums, mauve dwarf asters, he- 
liotrope, violet petunias, violet China asters, Verbena 
canadensis, Verbena rigida and ageratum. Farther on 
she wanted white and pink colors: white dahlias, 
pink and white delphiniums, tall scabiosas in vari- 
ous colors, pink and white penstemons, pink and 
white snapdragons, white browallias. “The essential 
is that the yellow groups be separated from the pink 
by the groups of blue and violet. Some strong tufts 
of perennial plants with silver foliage would be good 
to separate the groups.” 

Happy in summer and autumn in her leafy retreat 
at St.-Brice, Wharton went south every winter for 
the light and views of Provence. There she made the 
great garden of her career. Like those of the Ital- 
ian villas she had written about years earlier, her 


Wharton went south every winter for the light and 
views of Provence. There she made the great garden of her career. 
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TWO GARDENS REFLECT THE NOVELIST’S SECRET PASSION 


ation at Hyéres was carved out of 
a hillside. It climbed an important 
promontory—the site of a fortress 
that had guarded the town below 
during the Middle Ages. Ilex, carob 
trees and olives clustered around the 
old stone walls, and tamarisk, mi- 
mosa, cytisus and rosemary grew 
wild in the rich undergrowth of 
maquis. She restored the abandoned, 
ramshackle house, once a convent for 
the order of Sainte Claire. The loca- 
tion was fantastic, as she wrote to her 
friend Bernard Berenson: “The little 
house is delicious, so friendly & 
comfortable, & full of sun & air; but 
what overwhelms us all—though we 
thought we knew it—is the endless 
beauty of the view, or rather the 
views, for we look south, east & west, 
‘miles & miles,’ & our quiet-coloured 
end of evening presents us with a full 
moon standing over the tower of the 
great Romanesque church just below 
the house, & a sunset silhouetting the 
‘Tlles d’Or’ in black on a sea of silver.” 

To reach Sainte-Claire le Chateau— 
the name she gave it—Wharton’s 
guests arrived after climbing a steep, 
winding road overhung by prickly 
pear and Judas trees. The first floor 
opened onto a flagged terrace about 
thirty yards long, which became the 
gathering place for the author and 
her friends. The house eventually 
comprised a double library, a dining 
room, large and small drawing rooms 
off the terrace, seven bedrooms and 
six baths. She blasted rock, built re- 
taining walls, trained her cypresses 
on arches and created terraces—some 
with lawn, some with garden seats 
for enjoying the views. And she 
massed flowers and shrubs in a flam- 
boyant and exciting way. 

Once again the temperate climate 
pleased her, but she soon learned that 
this paradise had its surprises, and 
she was shocked by how vulnerable 
her plants could be: “Slight differ- 
ences of soil, of exposure, of the de- 
gree of shelter available, seem to 
count far more than in more equable 
climes,” she wrote. “Where the mid- 


continued from page 90 


day sun is so much hotter, propor- 
tionately great is the evening chill.” 
The weather at Hyéres, just east of 
Toulon on the coast, was both milder 
and more unsettled than that of the 
Cote d’Azur farther east. Wharton’s 
garden lay among sheltered ridges 
protected from the north so that she 
could “triumph over the gardeners of 
Menton and Cannes by a fortnight’s 
priority in the bloom of early-flower- 
ing plants.” Spring came in the mid- 
dle of February with the reddening 
of the peach buds, and then a vital 
and colorful collection of plants all 
burst into bloom: the cherry trees, 
the late tulips, narcissus, ranuncu- 
lus, anemones and irises came rush- 
ing up, mingling with roses, lilacs 
and peonies. 

Instead of the level borders in her 
garden at St.-Brice, drifts of flowers 
ascended terrace by terrace over the 
hillside; a pergola rose just north of 
the rock garden out of a bed of tulips 
and blue violas. She had pipes built 
running through the cultivated ar- 
eas to water her plants. Climbers and 
crawlers were installed, and behind 
the wall to the west the cactuses were 





Wharton cultivated 
dramatic new plants— 
agaves, echium, aloes. 





protected from the mistral, the fierce 
gale of Provence. 

Wharton cultivated dramatic new 
plants—agaves with their outstretch- 
ing foliage (the “century plants” that 
shot up their spikes in blooming); and 
thrusts of many species of echium; 
and among the rocks, brilliant scarlet 
aloes. In a sheltered place with a lot of 
sun was a garden of rare plants from 
Morocco and the Canary Islands. The 
author’s rock garden was renowned 
for its collection of all the known sub- 
tropical plants that thrived in the 
area. It was known to be “more com- 
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plete than the famous collection at 
the Prince of Monaco’s on the borders 
of Monte Carlo,” according to a 1928 
article in Country Life. 

At Hyeres, Edith Wharton’s flower 
beds were close at hand, and she 
recorded their progress in her diary. 
On January 10, 1921, she wrote, “Daf- 
fodils in bloom on tower stairway. 
Planted roses in upper rose terrace.” 
“Garden Glorious.” February 7, 1923: 
“Perfect Day ... Pottered about gar- 
den all day. House full of violets, nar- 
cissus, mimosa, iris, Xmas roses.” 

Her friend Daisy Chanler remem- 
bered how, after her jealously guard- 
ed morning with its early breakfast 
and hours of writing, Wharton came 
downstairs at 12:15 in time to take a 
quick walk in the garden and “see 
what was happening there, before 
luncheon.” Chanler wrote, “She loved 
her flowers as other women love their 
children, and was tireless in her care 
of them.” One winter an unusually 
hard frost killed fine old trees and lat- 
er plants it had taken many seasons to 
collect. “Edith was as Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be 
comforted.” After one freeze Wharton 
herself wrote: “I thought loving a gar- 
den had the immense advantage of 
sparing me heart-breaks—but that 
love hasn’t yet been invented.” 

At Christmas in 1920 she received 
a great blow: “There was a cold mis- 
tral, followed by two nights of severe 
frost (20 Fahrenheit), & all the gar- 
dens from Marseilles to Menton were 
wiped out. My terraces were just be- 
ginning to be full of bursting, sprout- 
ing things, & it was really sickening 
to see the black crapy rags which, a 
few hours before, were heliotropes, 
‘anthémises,’ tradescantia, plumbago, 
arums, geraniums—all the stock-in- 
trade of a Riviera garden—dangling 
woefully from the denuded terraces.” 
A magnificent buddleia that covered 
one of the highest terrace walls “was 
just preparing to hang out its hun- 
dreds of yellow plumes—it is as bare 
as a ship’s rigging in a gale!” 

To Beatrix Farrand she wrote, “I try 
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to extract comfort from the thought 
that all the ‘gardening’ we could have 
done in my stiff & stark frozen garden 
would have been to mingle our tears 
over the blackened stumps of the dev- 
astated area.” 

Her passion for gardening led to 
friendships with some of the most 
original horticulturists of the time. 


She consulted Lawrence Johnston, © 


who was creating his Gloucestershire 
estate, Hidcote, with its many hedged 
gardens bursting with flowers. She 
visited him at La Serre de la Madone 
in Menton, and he advised her and 
sent her plant lists. She also got 
suggestions from Consuelo Balsan, 
the former Consuelo Vanderbilt, and 
Beatrix Farrand often sent her lists. 
They corresponded frequently, with 
Wharton telling Farrand about her 
successes and failures, and Farrand 
reporting on Reef Point in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, and what she was growing in 
California, where her husband, Max 
Farrand, was the director of the Hunt- 
ington Library in San Marino. Whar- 
ton’s neighbor at Hyeéres was Charles 
de Noailles, whose villa Saint-Ber- 
nard boasted terraces of flowers and a 
triangular Cubist garden designed by 
Gabriel Guévrékian that featured a 
revolving Lipchitz statue. 

Although in her fiction Wharton 
described the grounds of beautiful 
places and used flowers symbolically, 
few of her characters were gardeners. 
In her memoirs, the garden became 
the metaphor for her “life of the imag- 
ination,” the place where she con- 
ceived her stories and characters. One 
friend described their relationship 
with the same image: “We met, so to 
put it, in the open, in a garden of the 
mind, among the choice roses of her 
growing, the homelier violets of mine; 
and there we talked at large of other 
‘garden fancies, curious and far- 
fetched, the works of our literary 
friends. My image is at any rate one 
that well beseems her. Which of us all 
who knew her, however slightly, can 
recall her name without the vision of 
a garden, perfect in its beauty?” 0 
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B ali straddles the Java Sea and 
the Indian Ocean like an ancient 
turtle, its shell a mass of rice paddies 
Pa and stone temples, sleeping volca- 
/ noes and plains of alang-alang (palm 
grass). Outside Denpasar, the island’s 
LS capital, the hill town of Ubud teems 
coe with tourists and traders haggling 
a over silver boxes and batik sarongs 
ye a and puppets carved of wood. Within 
Sa ! pe SN earshot of the vendors lies a domain 
NY HD ee ti ey ae fit for a raja—a procession of fourteen 
A ae Ae : e bamboo pavilions across thirty acres 
| BN | 4 of alang-alang fanned by river breez- 
AN : es and tended by scores of laborers in 
limpet-shaped hats. 
mA er. wan Designer Linda Garland, head of 
Up en ee oe this homestead, is not a member of 
the Hindu nobility. She hails from Ire- 
land, and if she lives like a Brahman, 
her work habits are closer to those of 
an Untouchable. Then again, this is 
someone who introduces herself as a 
“missionary for Mother Earth.” Some- 
one, in other words, with a singular, 
and entirely suitable, sense of the dra- 
matic. “I came here on holiday in 
1974,” Garland says, “decided I'd ar- 
rived in heaven and never left.” And 
only with considerable prompting 
will the missionary for Mother Earth 
are concede that the journey to heaven 
4 was a little more arduous than that. 
+ It started, in fact, on the other side 
of the world. “There was another trip, 
to Mexico,” Garland reflects. “It was 
the beginning of my working life—I 
was employed by the Marlborough 
Gallery in London. I'd always been in- 
terested in art, and I was also very 
interested in craftsmanship. I ended 
up in the mountains in Chiapas and 
some other villages, fiddling around, 
helping make things like baskets, for 
fun, really. I brought the pieces back 


( yA PA ) wt aah @ | | : | as to England and somebody asked me 
A N | ( ; H 3 C) Iw B pA AI “Tm still doing design, but only in relation 
oF to bamboo,” says Linda Garland, who is us- 

! ing her 30-acre property on Bali as a center 

7a DESIGNER SCU Baas serie for others to study bamboo as an alterna- 

—_~ tive to endangered woods. An antique lum- 
INBONESTAN LANDSCAPE bung, a rice storage barn from Sumatra, 

< ; nestles on the terraced land by a river that 

traverses her property. At rear is the first 
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B ali straddles the Java Sea and 
the Indian Ocean like an ancient 
turtle, its shell a mass of rice paddies 
and stone temples, sleeping volca- 
noes and plains of alang-alang (palm 
grass). Outside Denpasar, the island’s 
capital, the hill town of Ubud teems 
with tourists and traders haggling 
over silver boxes and batik sarongs 
and puppets carved of wood. Within 
earshot of the vendors lies a domain 
fit for a raja—a procession of fourteen 
bamboo pavilions across thirty acres 
of alang-alang fanned by river breez- 
es and tended by scores of laborers in 
limpet-shaped hats. 

Designer Linda Garland, head of 
this homestead, is not a member of 
the Hindu nobility. She hails from Ire- 
land, and if she lives like a Brahman, 
her work habits are closer to those of 


an Untouchable. Then again, this is 
someone who introduces herself as a 
“missionary for Mother Earth.” Some- 
one, in other words, with a singular, 
and entirely suitable, sense of the dra- 
matic. “I came here on holiday in 
1974,” Garland says, “decided I'd ar- 


rived in heaven and never left.” And 
only with considerable prompting 
will the missionary for Mother Earth 
concede that the journey to heaven 
was a little more arduous than that. 

It started, in fact, on the other side 
of the world. “There was another trip, 
to Mexico,” Garland reflects. “It was 
the beginning of my working life—I 
was employed by the Marlborough 
Gallery in London. I'd always been in- 
terested in art, and I was also very 
interested in craftsmanship. I ended 
up in the mountains in Chiapas and 
some other villages, fiddling around, 
helping make things like baskets, for 
fun, really. I brought the pieces back 
to England and somebody asked me 


“Tm still doing design, but only in relation 
to bamboo,” says Linda Garland, who is us- 
ing her 30-acre property on Bali as a center 
for others to study bamboo as an alterna- 
tive to endangered woods. An antique lum- 
bung, a rice storage barn from Sumatra, 
nestles on the terraced land by a river that 
traverses her property. At rear is the first 
house intended “for designers who'd like 
to promote bamboo to live and work in.” 























ABOVE: “The more I read about ecological disasters, the more I 
began to realize there were incredible things that could be 
done with bamboo,” says Garland (below right). “We're design- 
ing a bamboo museum and we're putting in botanical gardens 
so that tourists can come and see what we're trying to do.” 


to do a house based on them. It just 
started evolving—working at the vil- 
lage level with extraordinarily skillful 
craftsmen, designing things that later 
became incorporated into houses. I 
worked in Haiti, Thailand, the Phil- 
ippines. When you're on the craft 
grapevine you find out where the 
centers are. Eventually I was told I 
must go to Bali.” 

She settled permanently on the is- 
land in 1976, and in 1978 she mar- 
ried Amir Rabik, a native of nearby 
Madura. By marriage an Indonesian 
citizen, Garland was able to buy land 
on Bali, and she gradually amassed 
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her acreage. But she maintains that 
fashioning an island paradise was a 
haphazard process. “Tourism was en- 
croaching on all sides,” she grouses. 
“T’d stand at the end of my property 
and go, Oh God, I can’t bear to lose 
that view. So I just kept saving and 
saving the view.” 

The majority of the grass-roofed 
bamboo-and-coconut structures were 
designed—“on the back of an enve- 
lope,” Garland says—to meet the 
practical needs of her family; she and 
Rabik, now divorced, have two young 
sons. The rest of the huts are intended 
to accommodate the design enter 





Garland is putting together to pro- 
mote bamboo as a substitute for en- 
dangered woods. In the Indonesian 
tradition, there are separate quarters 
for cooking, eating, bathing and 
sleeping—Garland calls the small 
sleeping pavilions “baskets”; the un- 
sided structures are bale—but the ar- 
chitecture adapts rather than copies 
Balinese forms. 

Each hut is sited to catch the breeze 
off the river that traverses the proper- 
ty, as well as sunrises and sunsets. At 
the heart of the compound, a triple- 
tier main dwelling juts skyward. The 
structure was originally conceived 
as a bunk for the boys behind a 
main residence, but, says Garland, “I 
couldn’t bear to put another building 
in front. There’s a view of the riv- 
er and an extraordinary alang-alang 
mound that looks like the cleavage 
of a giant Henry Moore woman.” 

The analogy is better understood 
when Garland refers to her own 
beautification efforts on the property 
as “large-scale land sculpture.” The 
laborers, drafted from neighboring 
rice farms, are usually working on 
carving mossy junglescapes into vol- 
canic rock; dredging little ponds 
strictly for aesthetics; terracing hill- 
sides to support bale and baskets; 


OPPOSITE: “There was too much wind and rain coming in 
during the monsoon, so | added the big wings on three sides of 
the main living pavilion,” says the designer, who used palm 
grass for the roof. “When you're working with bamboo there 
are restrictions—you work within the nature of the material.” 
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OPPOSITE: Garland, who has adapted traditional Indonesian crafts 
for her international projects, blended a Chinese sofa, a Japanese 
bamboo vase and a bronze Indonesian horse in the main pavilion’s 
living room. Giant bamboo was used for stairs. “It’s functional sculp- 
ture that you can walk on.” Wood furniture from Nancy Corzine. 


ABOVE AND COVER: Garland’s master bedroom is open on all 
sides and “situated for bird-watching, as it’s in the treetops of a co- 
conut plantation.” Her designs—a Dutch colonial-style chair, bam- 
boo table and umbrella holder, rattan matting on the walls, slatted 
bamboo on the floor and fabrics—are all available at Nancy Corzine. 




















building studios for designers who 
have come here to learn more about 
bamboo; and creating bridges, walk- 
ways and even a room spanning the 
river. “We've had six guys hanging 
over the rock along the river on and 
off for about a year now,” says Gar- 
land. “For the big projects we’ll have 
thirty or forty men working for three 
or four months. Ill pull them in after 
they’ve done their planting and we 
do another bit of major landscaping. 
It’s a slow process.” 

For all that, Mother Earth’s mis- 
sionary bends to Her laws. Garland 
frequently invokes the benefits of per- 
maculture along with the advantages 
of an edible landscape. Virtually all of 
Garland’s food comes from her land: 
Leaves from the coconut and banana 
trees generally end up wrapped 
around rice and aquatic vegetables, 
steamed and seasoned with native 
spices such as bonkot. Like the archi- 
tecture, the fare works a few changes 
on the vernacular. “When my friends 
come to stay I ask them to teach the 
cook one new recipe. She does won- 
derful Italian and Japanese.” Since 
Garland’s friends number Barry 
Humphries (a.k.a. Dame Edna Ever- 
age) and David Bowie, one can as- 
sume her cook's repertoire is unique. 

A good share of her visitors are for- 
mer clients—people in a position to 
engage some of the finest artisans 
in the world to build their tropical 
retreats. Garland’s championship of 
master craftsmen from Indonesia to 
Mexico is a lifelong cause. “As much as 
possible, I try to use living materials 
of great artistry so that the atmo- 
sphere is alive,” she says. “When you 
work with silk, a single yard of which 
has taken months to weave, and fine 
carving that has taken years, they 
have an energy of their own.” 

A year ago Indonesian president 
Suharto honored Garland for reviv- 
ing local crafts, and creating thou- 
sands of jobs in the process, with the 
Unselfish Contribution to the Nation 
award. A proud achievement? “Yes, 
but I said to the president that having 
been a dilettante all my life, I wanted 
to concentrate on one area. I felt it was 


¢ 


important to do something for the en- 
vironment. I felt it was important to 
focus on bamboo.” 

If Garland had any say in the mat- 
ter, bamboo would be the subject of 
every sentence above, not just the 
ones below. The design center she’s 
setting up will have bamboo gardens 
and a bamboo museum and training 
courses for scientists and designers 
working in bamboo. The next inter- 
national bamboo conference will be 
held there, and Garland’s crusade ex- 
tends to plotting a television cartoon 
called Bamboo, the Miracle Plant. “We 


need quick solutions to deforestation, 
and bamboo is one of the fastest- 
growing plants on earth,” says Linda 
Garland, her brogue going from lilt to 
chant as she warms to her subject. 
“It’s as strong as concrete or steel. 
From an environmental point of view, 
it has many times more biomass than 
wood, so it has much more leaf. You 
are talking about regreening and re- 
oxygenating, it’s critical. Bamboo is 
one of the most effective ways of pre- 
venting erosion. It has a root system 
like a hairnet. Am I getting to you yet? 
Am I bamboozling you?” 0 








OPPOSITE: “The siting of the house on the land is the art,” says Garland, who 
located an afternoon pavilion to catch sunsets. ABOVE: “With the river you get 
an amazing breeze at certain times of the day. I decided the bale, or open pavil- 
ion, was a great place for lunch because you get a wonderful flow of cold air.” 


“I felt it was important to do 
something for the environment. I felt it was 
important to focus on bamboo.” 
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OPPOSITE: Her bedroom is a bamboo kit 
that can be reassembled on-site. “Making 
structures for export is simple because 
they’ve done it here for centuries,” she says. 
Bedcoverings and furniture, Nancy Corzine. 


ABOVE: “When we were resculpting the 
landscape I came across volcanic rock,” says 
Garland. “I had Balinese carvers create this 
junglescape, now covered in moss. This is 
what I do instead of going on holiday.” 


BELOW: Garland experimented with dif- 
ferent styles of bamboo in the bedroom cot- 
tages. “It’s form follows function—I needed 
some rooms for the kids, I put them up. 
I needed guest bedrooms, I put them up.” 
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“In contrast with other houses of mine on sites with seemingly in- 
finite vistas, this house explores the close-range tension between 
object and landscape,” says Antoine Predock, who designed a resi- 
dence of concrete, glass and steel fora couple in Dallas. A black steel 
bridge cuts past the cylindrical dining tower to define the glazed en- 
trance space; the front entrance is on the opposite side of the tower. 
I'he stainless-steel exterior wall “absorbs the house in reflection.” 











\ ABOVE: “The fissure blasts through the rather mute lime- OPPOSITE: Facing a grassy terrace, the convex stainless-steel 
ir stone ledges to the creek and trees on the other side,” says Pre- wall is “an installation piece, lodged in the house,” notes Pre- 
: 


dock of the front entrance, where opaque glass doors open to dock. “It was a leap of faith for me,” says the owner. “I worried 
, the glazed interior. “The house is not only about what happens that it would blind people or that birds would fly into it. That 
5 in plan or detail; it’s more about exploration and surprise.” hasn't happened, and it’s just the most beautiful, magical thing.” 


Ma houses built during 


the last decade or two are sel- 
dom delightful. The sleek, conserva- 
tive versions, purged of quirks and 
geegaws, are sometimes quite beau- 
tiful, and about as homey as a new 
CAT scanner. Or, if the house is the 
work of a deconstructivist, it may be 
overenergized, its collage of ostenta- 
tiously oddball materials and faux- 
earthquake angles stirring the kind of 
anxiety that passes for seriousness. 
But there is another way. The work of 
sui generis masters from Alvar Aalto 
to Frank Gehry proves that modern- 
ism doesn’t have to be either predict- 
able and safe or manic and zany. Now 
that pantheon of hopeful, idiosyn- 
cratic, daring-but-humane modernists 
has been joined by Antoine Predock, 








“The house unfolds laterally,” Predock says, 
“and there are many routes to take on the ex- 
periential ride.” LEFT: A passageway on the 
roof terrace leads to a small outdoor theater. 
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“We saw Antoine’s vision and worked to enhance it,” says designer Mil Bodron, who, with Emily Summers, was responsi- 
ble for the furnishings. “There had to be a definite order to the furniture because of the very few ninety-degree corners.” 
ABOVE: Living room seating includes two 1930s Charles James sofas, a pair of late-1930s Michel Roux-Spitz wood-and- 
silk armchairs and a Mies daybed. To the rear are Atelier International's linen-covered “Tilbury” sofa and the Pace Collec- 
tion’s “Camilla” armchair. BELOW: A section shows the limestone ledges at left and the observation platform at right. 


















whose new house for a couple in the 
Dallas suburb of Highland Park, for 
all its gravitas as an architectural 
object, is an exuberant, pleasurable 
place. It manages to be both impecca- 
bly handsome and jazzed to the max. 

The house was designed by Pre- 
dock, along with two assistants, Da- 
vid Nelson and John Brittingham, but 
the woman who hired him, a social 
and cultural leader in Dallas, plainly 
deserves a share of the credit. She 
was, by all accounts, not just a good 
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client but a great one, close to text- 
book-perfect. People who hire archi- 
tects to design houses tend to stumble 
across them, relying on not much 
more than an acquaintance’s cocktail 
party say-so or some half-remem- 
bered photograph. Then, disappoint- 
ed that the house won't be finished 
by the end of the month, they take 
turns bullying and being bullied by 
the architect. Not our exemplary Dal- 
las dream woman. 

Back in 1987 she organized her own 
quasi competition, approaching the 
task more like a company looking to 
build a headquarters, or an institu- 
tion adding a major wing, than the 
art-collector wife of a sportsman who 
wanted a new house. She hired Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin architec- 
ture dean Lawrence W. Speck to assist 
with her search for a world-class ar- 
chitect. Speck, she says, persuaded 
her to limit the candidates to English- 
speaking architects for communi- 
cation purposes and not to consider 
the country’s several most celebrated 
architects—the Gehrys, the Richard 
Meiers—who are so busy building 
museums that they might lack the 
time to devote their full attention to 
her not-quite-so-high-profile project. 
Her short list was impressive nonethe- 
less, and included California’s Thom 
Mayne and Michael Rotondi, New 
York's Steven Holl, and Gary Cunning- 
ham from Dallas as well as the Albu- 
querque, New Mexico-based Predock. 
She visited each architect's office and 
toured buildings each has designed. 
“It’s the most fun thing I ever did,” 
she says. “I could have done it forever.” 

After she hired Predock, she was at 
first rather too respectful of him, too 
trusting of the expert always to know 
best. She wanted to show him her 
folder of magazine pictures she had 
clipped over the years, rooms and 
details of houses she liked. He de- 
murred. She abdicated. And while he 
accommodated her loose program— 
three bedrooms, lots of space for par- 
ties, places to put her collection of 
sculpture, views into the trees at ev- 
ery level for her husband the bird- 
watcher—Predock designed the house 


“It's where the strata of the house overlap,” observes Predock of the entrance 
space. “It’s the crossroads.” Concrete steps lead to the living room and library; 
a golden-maple stair ascends to the master bedroom. Tony Cragg’s 1982 painted- 
wood construction Tree is on the wall at right. “The light creates a ricocheting la- 
ser effect,” the architect points out. “But the house has its shadowy realms too.” 
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“On one level, the house has to do with contemplative personal con- OPPOSITE: “I like the idea that architecture can aspire to the sky,” 
nections to the landscape—on another, it’s a social venue,” says Pre- Predock says. The black steel bridge extends up from a concrete prow 
dock. “Mythic agendas and great for parties.” ABOVE: In the dining and angles outward from the dining tower toward Turtle Creek, 
tower, reproduction Jean-Michel Frank chairs surround the tables, creating an observation platform. “Its trajectory is finite, though it 
distinguished by individual collages hand-painted on the backs. could be any length since the journey it leads one on is imagined.” 





ila Eas OURS more according to the dictates of his 


muse than those of his client, getting 
her pro forma approvals along the way. 

When the working drawings were 
finished and bulldozers virtually on 
the horizon, however, she focused, 
and then panicked. “I got the floor 
plan out and realized we couldn't 
do furniture arrangements or hang a 
large painting. I hadn't really put my- 
self in the design. Antoine couldn’t 
see the design through my eyes. The 
architect needs a client to push and 
pull. I was not being a good client. I 
became one. We made some changes.” 
She turned from deferential patron 
to engaged inhabitant-to-be. Even so, 
she says, “I never unilaterally said no” 
to any of Predock’s ideas, but always 
kept talking, suggesting, working out 
mutually acceptable solutions. “It’s 
not fun” when a client shifts gears in 
midstream, Predock admits, but in 


continued on page 185 


“The design orchestrates the various vantage 
points of the site: sky, creek, tree canopy,” ex- 
plains Predock. LEFT: The bridge approach- 
es the dining tower from the living room, 

















Ie my sacred little secret garden, 

that apartment—my Palm Beach, 
my Lyford Cay,” says prime Manhat- 
tan realtor Edward Lee Cave about 
his Gallic garconniére. Not the type 
to sit around a pool and vegetate on 
vacation, Cave repairs to Paris, where 
he indulges in all the tonic pleasures 
his New York duties conspiratorially 
keep him from. 

Some years ago when a friend men- 
tioned that a downstairs neighbor 
in Paris had just died, Cave, who 
had gone to school abroad and de- 
veloped a great love for all things 
French (“Not only do I speak the lan- 
guage,” he says, “but by my second 
night there, I’m dreaming in French”), 
called the estate lawyer and, quicker 
than you can buy a brioche, bought 
an apartment in the fashionable sep- 
tieme district. 

“The little old lady who died had 
lived in the third-floor apartment 
for at least half a century, and it was 
so primitive there was no way I was 
going to be able to get it done myself 
from New York,” says Cave, by way of 
explaining why he, a man who exi- 
gently decorates his own houses, in 
an uncharacteristically backseat move 
engaged a designer. “I knew what I 
wanted, but I had to rely on William 
Foucault, who is based in Paris, to 
pull it all together.” 

With every historical period a pos- 
sibility, to anchor his imagination 
Cave created a fable—since the apart- 
ment was in an 1870 building, he 
would make believe that the year it- 
self was 1870 and that he was the 
apartment's very first tenant, a dash- 
ing young gentleman with a wealth 
of family possessions at his disposal. 

’ That, however, was where the fantasy 
" a ended and real life imposed itself—it 
/ 5 oe took Cave eight years to furnish the 
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place to his exacting satisfaction. 
The small entrance hall, hung with 


PERIOD PARI 


RECAPTURING AN ERA I} 


RANCE “Paris is my getaway,” says Edward Lee 
Cave, whose apartment designed by Wil- 
liam Foucault is located in a Napoleon III 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM FOUCAULT building in the seventh arrondissement. 
[EXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON oe LEFT: A circa 1775 Dutch portrait is hung 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANDREAS VON EINSIEDEL fay above a marble mantel in the living room. 





love provenance— 
lives objects have 
lived,” says Cave. 


a collection of nineteenth-century bo- 
tanical watercolors, is papered in 
the same green as the living room, 
which fortuitously overlooks the 
deeper green of the Musée Rodin 
garden. Cave confesses to having 
“always been haunted by Louis XV 
and Louis XVI,” and hanging near 
the original black-marble nineteenth- 
century chimneypiece is a section 
of wallpaper from the room in the 
Conciergerie where the latter Louis 
was locked up. A late-eighteenth- 
century portrait of his lascivious, 
heedless, cake-eating queen, along 
with portraits of both king and queen 
woven in silk, also hangs captive in 
the room. There’s a suite of four 
white-painted Directoire armchairs, 
and a Louis XVI mahogany dining 
table covered with a heavily fringed 
late-nineteenth-century needlepoint 
cloth—“a period in decoration,” 
Cave explains, “when more was bet- 
ter than less.” The pair of Japanese 
gold-ground screens nearby were for- 
merly in the collection of Mrs. Ker- 
mit Roosevelt. “I love provenance— 
the lives objects have lived,” says 
Cave, adding that there was a fascina- 
tion with Japan in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, “after Perry 
opened it up.” 

Because Cave is partial to furnish- 
ings that “come from other places I 
have houses in,” there’s a nineteenth- 
century purple-and-gold carpet from 
New England. Over the chimneypiece 
is a three-quarter-length portrait of 
a Dutch aristocrat sitting by an open 
window on his estate with his dog 
looking adoringly up at him. “I fell in 
love with it,’ Cave admits, “because 


“I use one side of the living room as a 
study,” explains Cave. He found the Louis- 
Philippe mahogany-and-bois clair bureau a 
cylindre in Montmartre. The framed 18th- and 
19th-century drawings are French and Dutch. 
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that’s me in 1 nteenth century at 


Cap! -onnecticut [see 
| October 1985] 
saniel, Travis, at my 

2° pair of Empire footstools in 

he Egyptian taste were found in a 
shop on the quai Voltaire. “They’re 
a product of the hysteria after 


Napoleon's Egyptian campaign,” 
Cave points out, “and they’re interest- 
ing because they’re a Frenchman’s 
interpretation of a piece of ancient 
Egyptian furniture.” 

Cave’s living room in the round 
can be counted a triumph of 1870 
surchargé decoration—“The only thing 
I don’t have is the potted palms,” 


he chuckles. Every corner fulminates 
with furniture; every wall pulsates with 
pictures; every table trembles with 
books. And every vase overflows—‘I 
drop my luggage the moment I cross 
the threshold, and I run out and buy 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of flow- 
ers,” he says. “I indulge my every aes- 
thetic wish when I’m in Paris. I break 
all my own rules—I have butter on 
my bread, and wine at lunch.” 

Cave lavished whole bolts of flo- 
ral chintz on the walls and draper- 
ies as well as the bed in his small 
bedroom. Standing avian vigil is an 
oval Austrian Neoclassical mirror 
in a pyramid-shaped frame painted 


ABOVE: Botanical watercolors line the hall. 
BELOW: “I have dinner throughout the apart- 
ment, such as before the living room's French 
doors, as was the eighteenth-century custom.” 








green and gold, with an eagle an- 
gled at the top. 

Cave’s bath is almost the size of the 
bedroom. “I wanted both a functional 
and a very glamorous bath,” he says, 
“and William Foucault came through 
brilliantly.” The countertops are rouge 
marble, the walls are mirrored or of 
cork, and the floors are cork. Hanging 
in the room are stills from the 1938 
MGM movie Marie Antoinette, star- 
ring Norma Shearer as the queen 


RIGHT: The bath reflects a contemporary 
use of mirrors, marble and cork. “The stu- 
dio stills are of Norma Shearer as Marie 
Antoinette in the MGM movie,” says Cave. 


who lost her head because she’d lost 
her head shopping. 

“When I’m in Paris I make it a point 
to experience something beautiful 
every day, whether at the Louvre or 
the Musée d’Orsay or the Carnavalet,” 
Edward Lee Cave says, going on to 
declare with the deepest satisfac- 
tion: “I’ve never been to the Beau- 
bourg. Life stopped for me around 
1910. I don’t have room for the twen- 
tieth century.” 0 


BELOW: A bedroom vignette includes a Louis 
XVI semainier flanked by Charles X chairs. 
The Neoclassical mirror in a triangular frame 
is Austrian. Chintz from Colefax and Fowler. 
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LEFT: A 1939 house by architect Paul Williams is the Los Angeles base of writer 
Sidney Sheldon and his wife, Alexandra (above). “Most novelists come to Hol- 
lywood to make it in the movies,” says Sheldon. “I started in reverse.” A 
newly added wing contains his office, a screening room and a game room. 


B est-selling author Sidney Sheldon 
and his lovely wife, Alexandra, 
sit on top of the world, figuratively 
speaking, that is, although their Los 
Angeles residence does have a breath- 
taking view of the city. At night, Los 
Angeles is spread out below them—a 
sea of dazzling lights. 

The Sheldons’ house, built in 1939 
by architect Paul Williams for Charles 
J. Correll of the Amos ‘n’ Andy radio 
show, is surrounded by three acres of 
immaculate grounds, including a sunk- 
en Japanese garden and a teahouse, a 
swimming pool, a spa and a guest- 
house. There is also a championship 
tennis court, a formal rose garden, a 
waterfall and a lavish party and bar- 
becue area. The Sheldons believe in 
gracious living, and their residence 
reflects this at every turn. 

I first met Sidney Sheldon in 1974 
at my husband’s club, Tramp, in Lon- 


don. Sidney came in with friends, and 
I found him to be a charming, unas- 
suming man. He informed me he had 
just written his second novel. We got 
to talking and I told him I’d read 
his first book, The Naked Face, which 
came out in 1970. Although it won 
the Edgar Allan Poe Award from the 
Mystery Writers of America, it was 
not a big commercial success, a fact 
that seemed to disappoint Sidney. I 
remembered the book well, and told 
him I'd loved it. 

Sidney was pleased. I was a best- 
selling author and had published four 
novels, so he solicited my advice. “Do 
you think I should continue writing 
novels?” he asked. 

“Absolutely,” I replied enthusiasti- 
cally, “I think you'll do very well.” 

Talk about an understatement! 

Shortly after that, Sidney’s second 
book, The Other Side of Midnight, came 
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nist paintings from Sidney Shel- 

ection highlight the living room, 

ke the rest of the main house, 

ned by the late Jorja Sheldon, 

\uthor’s first wife. The piano is Italian 
Baroque Revival. Baccarat crystal wall light. 


out, and was a smash. It hit the New 
York Times best-seller list and stayed 
there for fifty-two record-breaking 
weeks. Sidney had made the tran- 
sition from award-winning screen- 
writer and producer to world-famous 
novelist. Ten action-packed books lat- 
er, he has never looked back. 

Sidney Sheldon’s screenwriting ca- 
reer has encompassed more than 
thirty movies—he won an Academy 
Award for the 1947 film The Bachelor 
and the Bobby-Soxer, starring Cary 
Grant, and he has also written such 
films as Easter Parade (1948), with Judy 
Garland and Fred Astaire, and Annie 
Get Your Gun (1950), for which he won 
the Screen Writers Guild award for 
Best Written American Musical. 

He went on to create The Patty 
Duke Show, for which he wrote an 
unprecedented seventy-eight scripts 
over two years. He followed this tele- 
vision success with the creation of I 
Dream of Jeannie, and he wrote and 
produced the show for five years. An- 
other accomplishment was the pop- 
ular television series Hart to Hart, 
which starred Robert Wagner and 
Stefanie Powers. Although Sidney 
loved making movies and television 
shows, he always harbored a desire 
to write novels—so success when it 
finally came was doubly sweet. 

I visited Sidney in his office, which 
Alexandra recently designed and 
added onto their already spacious 
house. She supervised and planned 
the 8,000-square-foot extension that 
contains Sidney’s office, a high-tech 


Although Sidney 
loved making movies, 
he harbored a desire 
to write novels. 
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A CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN HOUSE EMBRACES THE PAST 
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store and an office in Mexico City. 

“The first piece I bought, at age 
twelve, was a seventeenth-century 
carved and painted wood figure,” he 
recalls. His taste is eclectic, but the 
thread that ties together his varied 
acquisitions is the idea of spiritual- 
ity. Early on he was attracted to the 
Orient—initially to the Philippines, 
which enjoyed a lively trade with 
Mexico during the years of Spanish 
rule. Later he traveled to India, China 
and Thailand. During one of those 
trips he was shown a derelict palace 
in Goa, a former Portuguese colony in 
India. On impulse he decided to buy 
it and ship the carved wood doors, 
columns and elaborately latticed win- 
dow frames to Mexico. “It took two 
years and a lot of patience before I got 
it safely home,” he notes. 

Fragments of the palace are now 
integrated with the rough-plastered 
walls of the house. Both unadorned 
surfaces and exuberant ornament set 
off figures of Buddha and Christian 
saints. The centerpiece of his collec- 
tion of Santiago figures is a poly- 
chrome, high-relief retablo flanked 
by a grouping of antique carved ivory 
Cristo figures from Portugal. 

The street facade of the house of- 
fers subtle hints of the opulence be- 
yond. A stone-paved driveway leads 
to carved wood garage doors decorat- 
ed with a basket-weave pattern that 
was inspired by traditional African 
carvings; copies of Benin masks serve 
as door pulls. A flight of steps leads 
down to the bamboo-shaded entrance 
patio on the main level, below the 
street. Thai bronze figures, Chinese 
ceramics and a carved wood screen 
from Goa animate the tiled court- 
yard. Leaf murals have been painted 
on the terra-cotta walls, and lilies 
fill the pond. 

The house opens out to patios and 
pools on every side. So benign is the 


Six 18th-century Spanish paintings by Mi- 
guel Cabrera overlook the main hall's trum- 
peting archangels, which rest on an inlaid 
sacristy table. “What is interesting about the 
collection is the peculiarity of the pieces, 
how well preserved and similar they are.” 









































Impressionist paintings from Sidney Shel- 
don’s collection highlight the living room, 
which, like the rest of the main house, 
was designed by the late Jorja Sheldon, 
the author's first wife. The piano is Italian 
Baroque Revival. Baccarat crystal wall light. 


out, and was a smash. It hit the New 
York Times best-seller list and stayed 
there for fifty-two record-breaking 
weeks. Sidney had made the tran- 
sition from award-winning screen- 
writer and producer to world-famous 
novelist. Ten action-packed books lat- 
er, he has never looked back. 

Sidney Sheldon’s screenwriting ca- 
reer has encompassed more than 
thirty movies—he won an Academy 
Award for the 1947 film The Bachelor 
and the Bobby-Soxer, starring Cary 
Grant, and he has also written such 
films as Easter Parade (1948), with Judy 
Garland and Fred Astaire, and Annie 
Get Your Gun (1950), for which he won 
the Screen Writers Guild award for 
Best Written American Musical. 

He went on to create The Patty 
Duke Show, for which he wrote an 
unprecedented seventy-eight scripts 
over two years. He followed this tele- 
vision success with the creation of | 
Dream of Jeannie, and he wrote and 
produced the show for five years. An- 
other accomplishment was the pop- 
ular television series Hart to Hart, 
which starred Robert Wagner and 
Stefanie Powers. Although Sidney 
loved making movies and television 
shows, he always harbored a desire 
to write novels—so success when it 
finally came was doubly sweet. 

I visited Sidney in his office, which 
Alexandra recently designed and 
added onto their already spacious 
house. She supervised and planned 
the 8,000-square-foot extension that 
contains Sidney’s office, a high-tech 


Although Sidney 
loved making movies, 
he harbored a desire 
to write novels. 
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store and an office in Mexico City. 

“The first piece I bought, at age 
twelve, was a seventeenth-century 
carved and painted wood figure,” he 
recalls. His taste is eclectic, but the 
thread that ties together his varied 
acquisitions is the idea of spiritual- 
ity. Early on he was attracted to the 
Orient—initially to the Philippines, 
which enjoyed a lively trade with 
Mexico during the years of Spanish 
rule. Later he traveled to India, China 
and Thailand. During one of those 
trips he was shown a derelict palace 
in Goa, a former Portuguese colony in 
India. On impulse he decided to buy 
it and ship the carved wood doors, 
columns and elaborately latticed win- 
dow frames to Mexico. “It took two 
years and a lot of patience before I got 
it safely home,” he notes. 

Fragments of the palace are now 
integrated with the rough-plastered 
walls of the house. Both unadorned 
surfaces and exuberant ornament set 


off figures of Buddha and Christian 
saints. The centerpiece of his collec- 
tion of Santiago figures is a poly- 
chrome, high-relief retablo flanked 


by a grouping of antique carved ivory 
Cristo figures from Portugal. 

The street facade of the house of- 
fers subtle hints of the opulence be- 
yond. A stone-paved driveway leads 
to carved wood garage doors decorat- 
ed with a basket-weave pattern that 
was inspired by traditional African 
carvings; copies of Benin masks serve 
as door pulls. A flight of steps leads 
down to the bamboo-shaded entrance 
patio on the main level, below the 
street. Thai bronze figures, Chinese 
ceramics and a carved wood screen 
from Goa animate the tiled court- 
yard. Leaf murals have been painted 
on the terra-cotta walls, and lilies 
fill the pond. 

The house opens out to patios and 
pools on every side. So benign is the 


Six 18th-century Spanish paintings by Mi- 
guel Cabrera overlook the main hall's trum- 
peting archangels, which rest on an inlaid 
sacristy table. “What is interesting about the 
collection is the peculiarity of the pieces, 
how well preserved and similar they are.” 

















“One of my first acquisitions was the seventeenth-century painting 
of an archangel,” notes Romero Martin. Also adorning, the living, 
room, and from the same century, are the wood archangel, foreground, | 
and the Pégasus. “I generally keep the villa ht with candles.” 






























ABOVE: Ignacio Romero Martin frescoed the walls of the master bath and 
installed travertine on the floor and around the Jacuzzi. “I illuminated the 
room with direct lighting to set off the Thai bronzes on crystal and the 
Roman sculpted stones from ancient Rome. I can control incoming sunshine 
with the overhead sliding sailcloths.” The wooden screen opens to the bedroom. 


climate that there is no need for glass 
in the window frames. Heavy wa- 
terproof draperies can be lowered 
over the open grilles at night and dur- 
ing torrential showers. Here too, 
Romero Martin shows his skill in 
bridging the centuries, combining 
traditional furnishings and artworks 
with a relaxed, outdoor style of living. 
It’s a delight to move from the living 
room, with its gilt angels and picture 
frames, to the tropical lushness of 
the garden, alive with the cries of 
macaws and parrots. Water cascades 
from a hollow wall—a gesture of 
homage to the great Mexican archi- 
tect Luis Barragan—into a pool lined 
with deep blue Talavera tiles. Flank- 
ing the pool are finials and statues, 
and outdoor furniture that Romero 
Martin designed, using steel tie rods 
that he gilded and patinated. 

The designer’s collection is both in- 
side and out. One of his earliest pur- 
chases was a seventeenth-century 
painting of an archangel, which is 
now displayed in an intimate open- 
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sided living room, bracketed by con- 
temporary carvings and an array of 
Portuguese spurs that cast their 
shadows across a rough plaster wall. 
Romero Martin’s master bedroom 
shares that same colonial spirit, but 
it opens onto a skylit marble bath and 
Jacuzzi that are firmly rooted in our 
own sybaritic age. The bedroom also 
gives onto a high-walled patio with 
a reflecting pool, which is home to 
white flamingos and a covey of Man- 
darin ducks. 

“T don’t like to compare my work 
with that of other designers,” says 
Ignacio Romero Martin. “Everyone 
has his own style, and every job is a 
different challenge. I love this house, 
but I plan to move in about a year to 
an eighteenth-century hacienda that 
I’m remodeling outside the city. And 
I’ve begun collecting quattrocento 
Tuscan art and furniture, so the ha- 
cienda will be a mix of colonial Mexi- 
co and Renaissance Italy. When I look 
into the future, I’d simply like to con- 
tinue what I’m doing now.” [1 





RIGHT AND BELOW: “Finials and sculp- 
tures can be appreciated in harmony with the 
exotic plants and the water in the garden,” 
says Romero Martin. “I lined the pool with 
colorful Talavera tiles from Puebla, Mexico. 
Their geometric designs are Mudejar style.” 




















At the edge of Santa Fe, Jack Woody, owner of Twelvetrees Press, In reworking an existing structure, Woody and his partner, Tom 
has fashioned a spare interior for himself with works by photogra- Long, created simple, sculptural spaces. ABOVE: The staircase 
phers he has published. ABOVE: A walled garden fronts the house. in the entrance hall is silhouetted against stained birch panels. 


SANTA FE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


TWELVETREES PRESS' JACK WOODY REWORKS HIS BUNGALOW 





TEXT BY VERLYN KLINKENBORG PHOTOGRAPHY BY WILLIAM WALDRON 





book designer’s job is to lay out space, to pro- 
portion margin and text, ink and paper, to bal- 
ance the aesthetic weight of a book against what 
you might call the specific gravity of its subject. It 
is an architect’s work in a different medium. Too 
often, even in good publishing houses, it is also an 
invisible part of the process of making books, some- 
thing that happens almost magically between edit- 
ing and shipping, often with indifferent results. But 
at Twelvetrees Press and its affiliate, Twin Palms 
Press, in Santa Fe, New Mexico, the editor and own- 
er, a young man named Jack Woody, happens also 
to be the designer. 
Twelvetrees Press, which published its fiftieth 
book last year, is well known among photographers 
and collectors of photographic books for producing 








“I like plaster walls, rounded corners and large ceiling 
beams as well as southwestern materials, but I wanted to 
give them a contemporary presentation,” explains Woody 
(right), who also designs and edits his photography books. 
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A Fresson print by Sheila Metzner is displayed in a corner of the living room. The leather-topped table by Gustav Stickley—which 
Woody found in Santa Fe—complements pieces he brought from his California residence. Francis Nowicki, a Santa Fe artist, crafted 
the iron curtain rods from Woody’s design. Beyond the door at left hangs a 1984 pastel by Carlos Almaraz. The rug is Navajo. 


some of the most beautifully printed and designed 
volumes in the field. Jack Woody has brought the 
same superb visual skills he employs in his work to 
bear on the house he built with his partner, Tom 
Long, in the hills above St. John’s College on the 
southeastern edge of Santa Fe. 

“There was a small house here already,” Woody 
recalls. “It seemed like we’d do a quick remodel, but 
that didn’t work. The old house fell apart, basically. 


It was one of those houses where you take the trim 
off an exterior window and the window falls out. So 
we came in and rehabbed the whole thing. The orig- 
inal living room turned out to be the perfect size for 
a library. I’d been collecting Arts and Crafts furni- 
ture for a long time, so we decided to bring all 
of it here from the house I own in California. I’m 
not really interested in Santa Fe style; we wanted 
big windows. I like the Arts and Crafts idea of be- 

















ABOVE: As elsewhere, blond wood offsets white plaster walls in the 
living room. The John McLaughlin painting is from 1953. Stickley 
settles and a table by the Randolph Laub workshop are arranged 
on a Native American drugget rug. The Bauer pot is circa 1930s. 


ing able to see through the whole house—it’s open.” 

The openness of Woody’s house—its spareness— 
wasn’t just an aesthetic decision; it was a practical 
one as well. “I lay out my books in page sequences in 
various rooms. I work on the floor at home because 
the books we do are so monumental. That’s why I 
have as much empty floor space as I do.” And yet, 
though its rooms are sparsely decorated, with high- 
er ceilings than you usually find in Santa Fe, the 
house doesn’t feel empty. Stickley settles face each 
other in the living room, and against a transition- 
al wall, not far from an Amish quilt, Woody has 
stacked a group of photographs waiting to be hung, 
images by James Herbert, Kurt Markus, William 
Claxton, Allen Ginsberg and Joel-Peter Witkin, all 
of whom have been published by Twelvetrees Press. 
(“I have a terrible time getting things up on the 
walls,” Woody admits.) Here and there are pieces 
of glass by Dale Chihuly and ironwork—a banister 
and curtain rod and deck railing—designed by 
Woody and executed by a local artist named Francis 
Nowicki. A Fresson print of a nude by Sheila Metz- 
ner reclines against one white wall, and through the 
windows you can see a small pool outside, which 
Woody has restored too. “It was a motel-style pool,” 





ABOVE: Charles Eames chairs join an Alvar Aalto table in the din- 
ing room. The centerpiece is Swedish glass. A 1920s Italian vase sits 
on a wrought-iron table of the same era. Woody planned large win- 
dows throughout to open up the house and to emphasize the views. 


he explains. “It was set on a hill with white rock 
decking around it, but the earth underneath had 
washed away, so it was sort of floating up off the 
ground. It seemed to have landed here, like a space- 
ship.” From the diminutive second floor, which con- 
tains only a bedroom, a bath and a dressing room, 
Woody hears the ravens on the roof, “poking at the 
grillwork on top of the chimney.” 

The most distinctive room in the house is the li- 
brary, not least of all because it reflects Woody's 
enduring passion for books. “My mother taught chil- 
dren with reading difficulties, and she taught us to 
read at a very young age,” he says. “We were always 
surrounded by books. We started collecting them 
when we were young.” The room is quiet, graceful 
and utterly pragmatic, and yet it lacks the stern- 
ness, the pomposity, you so often find in libraries. 
Stickley Morris chairs rest on a floor of pigmented 
and waxed concrete, which has been scored and is 


slowly beginning to gain character with the scuff- 


ing of shoes and the spilling of drinks. On the man- 
tel is a nineteenth-century decoy, and the windows 
are scaled so that light pours across the floor, past 
walls full of Woody’s collection of photographic 

continued on page 189 
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the window; Dale Chihuly’s “Venetian” glass piece stands beside the fireplace. The crow decoy is 19th century. 
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library. “I've always collected books,” says Woody, “ever since I was a kid.” A 19th-century copper pot is at 
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Stickley Morris chairs, Navajo rugs and hammered-copper chandeliers by Dirk van Erp furnish the book-filled 





Jack Woody has brought the 
same superb visual skills he employs 
in his work to the house. 


The bedroom opens to a balcony overlook- 
ing the hills near Santa Fe. Francis Nowicki 
made the railing from a Woody design. A 
trio of photographs by George Platt Lynes 
rests on the bed, by the Randolph Laub 
workshop, which also designed the table. 





Native wildflowers and grasses flourish 
near the copper portal. “We were hoping to 
save the original house, but it wasn’t really 
salvageable,” says Woody, who is restoring 
three buildings in Santa Fe for Twelvetrees 
Press and its affiliate, Twin Palms Press. 


“T like the Arts and Crafts 
idea of being able to see through 
the house—it’s open.” 
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ART: MASTERS 
OF DECEPTION 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 
OF TROMPE-L'OEIL PAINTING 


TEXT BY AVIS BERMAN 


ome peculiar tributes were paid to William 
Michael Harnett, the American painter whom 
we now recognize as the most influential trompe- 
Yoeil artist of his time. In 1887 one of his pictures was 
denounced in a sermon as “low and selfish” because 
it was “simply a trick,” lacking in noble purpose. The 
minister’s objections, however, paled before the 
United States government’s complaint of the year 
before—a Secret Service agent who saw a Harnett 
painting of currency went to the artist’s New York 
studio and threatened to arrest him for forgery. Har- 
nett promptly stopped rendering money, and well in- 
to the mid-twentieth century, books and catalogues 
reproducing illusionistic paintings of American 
coins and currency carried the legend “by special 
permission of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
Sputtering moralists and bureaucrats in high dud- 
geon over deception were the ultimate compliments 
to Harnett, John Frederick Peto, John Haberle, Jeffer- 
son David Chalfant, Claude Raguet Hirst, Nicholas 
A. Brooks, Richard LaBarre Goodwin, Victor Dubreuil, 
Ida Pulis Lathrop, and other nineteenth-century 
Americans who excelled at trompe-l’oeil painting. In 
trompe-l’oeil canvases, objects are portrayed so me- 
ticulously that viewers are disposed to accept what 
is represented on canvas as the real thing. These 
artists were not the eccentrics or Barnums of their 
time but inheritors and transformers of a tradition 
that goes back to Zeuxis, a fifth-century B.c. Greek 
who painted a bunch of grapes with such precision 
that birds pecked at them. In a delightful update of 
the tale, a large Haberle painting of a fireplace re- 
portedly fooled the household cat, who regularly 
curled up against the image of the hearthstone. 
Trompe l’oeil was also a staple of Roman mosaics, 
and of Baroque and Rococo decoration and easel 


Torn in Transit, John Haberle, 1890-95. Oil on canvas; 14%" x 
20". In one of three related paintings showing a package 
that has been torn during shipment, Haberle juxtaposes a 
trompe-l’oeil depiction of ripped paper and twine with a tra- 
ditional landscape, drawing attention to the relationship be- 
tween art and artifice. Berry-Hill Galleries Inc., New York. 
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ABOVE: Rolling Towards the Light, Ken Marlow, 1993. Oil on canvas; 9” x 18". 

Recalling ees still-life virtuosos as Jan van Huysum and Jean-Baptiste- 
Siméon Chardin, Marlow imparts life to the inanimate objects he paints 
through his attention to atmosphere and light and his expert use of the oil 
glazes that cover his paintings. Hollis Taggart Galleries, Washington, D.C. 


BELOW: Ne Fronti Credi (The Beveled Mirror), Ida Pulis Lathrop, 1890. Oil 
on canvas; 14” x 14". One of two known trompe-l‘oeil paintings by Lathrop 
displays the reflected surfaces and complex scheme reminiscent of the 
Dutch and Flemish still-life tradition. D. Wigmore Fine Art, Inc., New York. 








painting, and it is equally connected to the striving 
for visual fidelity in which so much of American art 
is grounded. From John Singleton Copley’s brilliant 
rendering of furniture and costume in his portraits 
of Yankee plutocrats and patriots to the accuracy of 
Thomas Eakins’s bloodied medical instruments in 
The Gross Clinic, American artists have tried to make 
sense of our national identity through an alliance 
with close depiction. In the years following the Civil 
War, in fascinating contrast with the cosmopolitan 
tradition represented by John La Farge, William 
Merritt Chase, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and other 
figures of the American renaissance who sought 
parallels with the fifteenth century, was a lesser- 
known group of painters who used optical illusions 
to probe the mysteries of humble objects. These 
artists’ patrons were not the stylish Morgans and 
Vanderbilts but the proprietors of hotels, saloons 
and liquor stores, who were probably no strangers 
to a grand hoodwink themselves. They liked their 
art spiked with wit and humor and knew a daz- 
zling argument-starter when they saw one. Whether 
conversation pieces for the commercial classes or 
teasing meditations on ways of seeing, virtuoso 
trompe-l’oeil easel paintings are a vigorous addition 
to the history of American still life. 

Trompe I’oeil is inherently entwined with still life, 
because viewers expect animate creatures to move 
eventually—the deceit can only be maintained with 
objects. In American trompe l'oeil, artists have suc- 
cessfully imitated books, timepieces, smoking para- 
phernalia, musical instruments, food and drink, 
hunting trophies, freshly killed game, cabinets and 
shelves. Especially beloved by the master illusionists 


“Smithsonian,” Michael Theise, 1993. Oil on panel; 18" x 15%". A recent work inspired by a 
Smithsonian magazine cover featuring an 1886 painting by trompe-l’oeil master William Harnett 
was executed in Theise’s meticulous style. The Cooley Gallery, Inc., Old Lyme, Connecticut. 








is anything flat. Postage stamps, paper money, coins, 
newspaper clippings, envelopes, mirrors, calling 
cards and photographs are ideal because their two- 
dimensionality coalesces with the surface of the can- 
vas. Moreover, since ephemera of this sort usually 
contain writing or lettering or other images within 
them, the paintings can suggest an iconography redo- 
lent with historical, popular and personal associations. 

To foster the illusion of reality, objects are often ar- 
ranged against a door or wall of neutral background, 
or on a tabletop. The space must be shallow so the 
eye is stopped before it can make adjustments. Our 
perception is controlled through foreshortening, by 
which objects advance into the spectator’s space, 
but never recede. Although the placement of every 
element is calculated minutely, in some ways the 
nineteenth-century trompe-loeil painters might be 
considered self-effacing. With the great exception of 
Peto’s soft, impressionistic brushwork, which often 
adds a melancholy intimacy to his canvases, any 
marks betraying the artist’s hand and interfering 
with the mimetic effect tend to be suppressed in fa- 


continued on page 190 
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ABOVE: Hard Candy, John Frederick Peto, circa 1880. Oil on acade- 
my board; 6%" x 9%«". Employing a less traditional style than his 
contemporary William Harnett, Peto frequently chose a mundane 
subject matter and arranged it asymmetrically, using thick layers of 
pigment to create unusual textures. Richard York Gallery, New York. 





More About Trompe-l’Oeil Paintings 


The prices for 19th- and 20th-century American trompe-l’oeil 
paintings begin at approximately $5,000 and peak at over $1 
million. Fine contemporary works cost from $5,000 to about 
$50,000, while major examples by the 19th-century masters 
John Haberle, William Harnett and John Frederick Peto are in 
the six- and seven-figure range. 





OPPOSITE: Draught Board, Ken Davies, 1982. Oil on Masonite; 30" 
x 194". Davies works in a style he calls abstract realism, often por- 
traying compositions of antique objects—here, a British checker- 
board, color cubes, marbles and his trademark Indian card—grouped 
in an unexpected fashion. Hirschl & Adler Galleries, Inc., New York. 
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> = 88 HIGH ON NEW YORK 


| | A BOLDLY SCALED PENTHOUSE 
MAKES THE MOST OF ITS eee 


INTERIOR AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN BY BROMLEY CALDARI ARCHITECTS 
TEXT BY STEPHEN DRUCKER PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


al “We created a little house in the city,” says architect Jerry Caldari of the pent- 
— house apartment he and his partner, R. Scott Bromley, designed for inves- 
; _~- tor David Davies in midtown Manhattan. “Ours just happens to sit on top 

-o- of a building instead of a piece of land.” The double-height living room dis- 

plays pieces from Davies's once extensive weathervane collection, some of 

which is now owned by museums. A Tiffany Studios yellow pot is at far right. 








“The window is reminiscent of utilitarian rooftop architec- 
ture,” notes Bromley. “We twisted the standard skylight a bit 
and brought it down over the building, turning it into a twen- 
ty-foot window wall.” Its two-foot-square grid is echoed in 
the stainless-steel table modules, which are flanked by a pair 
of Eames ottomans and a Bromley-Caldari—-designed sofa. 


Penthouses are 
notoriously long on romance 
and short on space. 








“T don’t cook, but the visual effect is terrific,” Davies says of the pot-rack wall 
and stainless-steel kitchen cabinets designed by the architects. “I tend to think 
of it as a very compelling painting.” “It’s a great eat-in kitchen,” Bromley adds. 
“What needs to be out is out, and everything else is hidden.” Eames alumi- 
num-and-leather side chairs and a Saarinen table sit on a honed-marble floor. 


[° the game called Manhattan, the 
person who steps into an elevator 
and presses “Penthouse” is the win- 
ner. Whenever San Francisco investor 
David Davies is in New York City, he 
takes the long ride from the lobby to 
the top of a Madison Avenue apart- 
ment building that glows with the 
luster of prewar New York. The door 
swings open to his penthouse apart- 
ment, to a room that recalls a set 
from the film version of The Fountain- 
head, about Ayn Rand's heroic archi- 
tect, Howard Roarke. 

As it happens, Davies has _ his 
Roarke—a tall, wiry man with spiky 
silver hair who looks like he ought to 
get around town on Rollerblades. He 
is R. Scott Bromley, die-hard mod- 
ernist, an architect who has been walk- 


ing the edge of design for some twen- 
ty years. His partner is architect Jerry 
Caldari, the perfect fire to Bromley’s 
ice. The two have been spending a 
lot of time in Moscow lately, where, 
political upheavals notwithstanding, 
they were commissioned to design a 
new nightclub called Manhattan Ex- 
press. Footnote to history: Bromley 
designed Studio 54. 

The room that Bromley and Caldari 
created for David Davies seems to 
be made of burnished gunmetal; its 
white sofa seems to stretch on forever. 
Thanks to a slanting wall of windows 
and the false perspective that results, 
its ceiling seems to stretch on forever 
as well. “For a small footprint it’s a 
huge room,” Caldari says. 

Davies's primary residence for more 


than twenty years has been a Richard 
Neutra house in San Francisco, on 
Telegraph Hill. Until recently his Cal- 
ifornia and New York residences each 
brimmed with his extensive collec- 
tion of American folk art. But then | 
the nineties came along, and all that 
talk of simplifying and “editing,” and 
Davies started to feel that he no lon- 
ger had to possess, for instance, one 
hundred and fifty weathervanes. Two 
years ago he shipped virtually ev- 
erything to Sotheby’s and saw his 
lifetime of collecting dispersed in 
three auctions. It hurt, for a moment. 
“Then it was a relief,” he says. And 
then he mustered all that old hunt- 
ing-and-gathering energy, because in 
interior design, the simple life does 
not come easy. 

Penthouses are notoriously long 
on romance and short on space, and 
Davies's demands on his new apart- 
ment were considerable. It had no 
kitchen to speak of, and footage also 
had to be allotted for a dining area, 
an office and a guest suite. He con- 
tacted Bromley and Caldari, who 
had originally designed the apart- 
ment in the mid-eighties for another 
owner, and invited them to see their 
vision through. 

The architects designed an eat-in 
kitchen to solve the problem of enter- 
taining. All maple and steel, it looks 
from different angles like a kitchen, 
a library, a boardroom or a labora- 
tory. (“Most of our clients are no-fluff 
types,” Bromley explains.) For the 
guest bedroom, they created a cocoon 
of gray with built-in cabinetry—burl 
maple, stained gray and lacquered— 
that looks as much like metal as like 
wood. On it, photographs by Robert 
Mapplethorpe, Diane Arbus and Joel- 
Peter Witkin stare back at the bed. 

As for the office, nobody said it had 
to have four walls. A balcony leading 
to the master bedroom had the best 
view in the apartment, so it was out- 
fitted with a desk and bookshelves. 
It turned out to be a penthouse with- 
in a penthouse. 

The working relationship between 
architects and client was character- 
ized by an almost surgical precision. 
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“Scott brought me one piece of carpet- 
ing for the bedrooms and said, “This 
is the most beautiful piece of carpet- 
ing I have ever seen,’ ” Davies recalls. 
And it was: a taupe-and-black stripe 
as thick as chenille. “And then,” Da- 
vies says, “he showed me one tile for 
the master bedroom and said, ‘This is 
the tile.’ ” Again, he was right. A grid 
of polished black squares raised off a 
matte black background, it looks like 
rubber but is actually ceramic. 

The total effect is the sum of such 
subtle but ravishing details. As Brom- 
ley describes it, “The apartment's con- 
struction was like building a watch.” 
Among other things, there were no 
moldings to hide any contracting mis- 
calculations, and about half of the 
lighting was built-in. The light sourc- 
es include fixtures floating in the 
middle of a wall-size sheet of mirror 
in the master bath, as well as two 
theatrical framing projectors, one of 
which can project a full moon on the 
living room wall. 

There are signs that maintaining 
the simple life is sometimes a struggle 
for this lifelong collector. A shelf of 
Native American pottery is becoming 
suspiciously crowded, as is another 
with Clarice Cliff pottery, and an- 
other with antique iron doorstops. A 
grouping of automobile hood orna- 
ments, including one that is said to 
have belonged to Rudolph Valenti- 
no, rests on a window ledge in the 
master bedroom. 

“Well, it’s full,” Davies concedes, ac- 
knowledging that it needs nothing 
more. “This is the quintessential pent- 
house—the two-story living room, 
that window, that view.” And then, 
for just a moment, the San Francis- 
can shows his New York colors: “Of 
course, if only I could demolish that 
one apartment building that inter- 
rupts my view.” 
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BELOW: Diane Arbus's 1966 Two Ladies at the Automat NYC, Robert Map- 
plethorpe’s Bust of Mussolini and Joel-Peter Witkin’s 1992 Still Life Marseilles 
rest on a bird’s-eye-maple-and-marble cabinet in the guest bedroom, masking a 
rarely used window. OPPOSITE: On the west-facing terrace, a piece of the cop- 
per frieze from the old Commodore Hotel in Manhattan hangs on the far trellis. 





BELOW: The master bedroom took on what Caldari calls a “subtly automo- 
tive” theme: The leather headboard is molded in the shape of bumpers, and 
Davies's collection of hood ornaments defines the ledge of the sandblasted 
window. “Ironically,” says Davies, “with all the concrete and steel in the con- 
struction, the insulation is such that I don’t hear honking cars on the street.” 












INSET: “What you typically see at this level 
are water tanks and flues,” Caldari says, com- 
paring his firm’s stucco, steel and glass ad- 
dition to the prewar brick structure with the 
surrounding architecture. “And the usual 
materials for rooftop accretions are sheet 
metal and tar paper—certainly not glass.” 


ELLIOTT KAUFMAN 
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|) ANNE COX CHAMBERS IN ATLANTA 


SOUTHERN CHARMS OF A HOUSE BY PHILIP TRAMMELL SHUTZE 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY BETTY SHERRILL OF MCMILLEN INC. TEXT BY AILEEN MEHLE PHOTOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL MUNDY 





LEFT: Anne Cox Chambers’s Georgian Revival 
residence in Atlanta, redesigned by Betty Sher- 
rill of McMillen Inc., was built by Philip Tram- 
mell Shutze in 1929. BELOW: “I have my office 
in the house, and I can entertain large groups for 
the causes I’m interested in,” says Chambers, at 
her George III table. Her Shih Tzu, Digby, stands 
on the chair. Schumacher sheer drapery fabric. 





nne Cox Chambers, heiress to the great, privately held 

Cox Enterprises media fortune, is one of the most 
influential women in the country. Slender, impeccably 
turned-out, she is a figure of distinction wherever she trav- 
els. Ina time of arrivistes and relentless self- promoters, she 
stands out as that rarest of creatures, the genuine article. 
She believes that with wealth and privilege comes respon- 
sibility and has always tried to live up to that very (in her 
case particularly) golden rule. Call it the Rockefeller Family 
Credo. Or the Cox Family Credo. 

A tremendous force in Democratic politics, Anne Cox 
Chambers was President Jimmy Carter’s ambassador to 
Belgium, where she handled herself admirably and had 
“the happiest time of my life.” But she had really “arrived” 
at birth. Her father, James M. Cox, a governor of Ohio, ran 
for the presidency in 1920, selecting a young politician 
named Franklin Delano Roosevelt as his running mate. Just OPPOSITE: In the entrance hall, two 1842 
before World War II, when Anne was attending Finch Ju- French bronzes accompany an iron casting 
nior College in New York, “Daddy,” she says, “bought the 0 oir Baw Landeae See oe 

” , sey ; Skye terrier Tip. A circa 1785 Russian or- 
Atlanta Journal.” That’s when the family’s interests shifted molu-and-crystal chandelier hangs above 
from Ohio to Atlanta. the black-and-white-marble floor. Beyond 

“My mother called me at Finch arid said, “You must come the doorway is a portrait by Sir John Lavery. 
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to Atlanta right now, ” she recalls. “When I told her I couldn't 
miss school, she said, ‘For the world premiere of Gone With 
the Wind you can.’ ” So Anne hopped on a train, went to 
lunch at a friend of her mother’s as soon as she got there— 
and at that lunch met her first husband. When she returned 


to Finch, she did little more than pack her belongings. 

“He told me later that I had on the worst hat he’d ever 
seen in his life,” she says. It wasn’t bad enough to cool 
his ardor, though. Six months later they were married. 

Today Anne Cox Chambers maintains three residences, 
an antiques-filled duplex in New York, a picturesque farm- 
house in Provence and a lovely Georgian house in Atlanta, 
painted white with dark green shutters and set amid lush 
terraced gardens leading to a pool and poolhouse. Though 
she spends equal time in all three, the Atlanta house is 
where she conducts her business involving Cox Enterpris- 
es. “I work very hard in Atlanta,” she says, “to justify pleas- 
ing myself everywhere else.” 

Anne has lived in the Atlanta house for twenty-five 
years, and though she works there, she also entertains. In 
just one week she gave two parties for five hundred and 
fifty people, a fund-raiser for the Atlanta Symphony for 
two hundred and fifty guests, and another for Vice-Presi- 
dent Al Gore under a tent in the garden. At least three hun- 
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Sherrill’s first goal was to create new seating arrange- 
ments in the living room, where Adam mirrors from 
Stair & Company are mounted above George III-style 
consoles. The painting, an 18th-century capriccio, is by 
Francesco Pannini. Both the moiré for the draperies and 
the velvet on the pillows are from Brunschwig & Fils. 


dred guests came to that, and, says a friend, ‘Anne raised a 
huge bundle of money.” 

The house was built in 1929 by the noted architect Philip 
Trammell Shutze, who was responsible for many of the 
city’s outstanding residences. “Shutze houses are gems,” 
she says. “I loved the look of the house, so I bought it. But a 
couple of years ago we had a fire. Smoke came inside the 
house, and it was just a mess. I needed someone to redeco- 
rate. The workmanship of McMillen in New York is superb, 
so I called Betty Sherrill and asked her to help me out.” 

“I told her I’d love to,” says Betty Sherrill, who heads the 
renowned design firm. “I ended up having a wonderful 
time with the whole house. The first thing I tackled was 
the living room. The problem was a lack of seating arrange- 
ments—there wasn’t any place to sit people down.” 

Anne says she told Sherrill, “ ‘The trouble with this room 
is it can only be arranged one way.’ Betty said, ‘Do you mind 


if I try?’ Well, she opened up the whole thing. I couldn't be- 
lieve it. Betty said to me, ‘You know, I’m really more of a 
furniture mover than a decorator.’” If she hadn’t done 
some of the most important houses in the United States 
and abroad, Anne might have believed her. 

The furniture mover-—decorator then set about glazing 
the fifteen-foot-high room a pale yellow (her client’s fa- 
vorite color), putting down a fine Egyptian rug, hanging a 
wonderful pair of Adam mirrors over two George III-style 
tables and placing a pair of eighteenth-century gold ap- 
pliqués holding Chinese figurines on either side of the 
eighteenth-century marble mantel. These perfectly com- 
plemented a romantic Sir John Lavery oil hanging over the 
mantel, a portrait of the artist's beautiful wife. Four Mar- 
shall Field armchairs, invented by McMillen for that wor- 
thy and named after him, were grouped for maximum 
seating. A pair of chic ebonized and gilded stools and un- 
lined taffeta draperies completed the picture. 

The most opulent room in the house is the dining room, 
aglitter with crystal and bronze doré. “Shutze called it his 
most celebrated room,” says Anne. He selected the antique 
hand-painted Chinese wallpaper and designed the ornate 
broken pediments holding Chinese porcelain figures. The 
blazing sixteen-light crystal chandelier is Regency style. 
Betty Sherrill selected the nineteenth-century French oval 
table to go with the fine Neoclassical Russian armchairs 
that Anne had owned for years. 

The mistress of the house loves dogs. Her Shih Tzu, Dig- 
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ABOVE: Lin Lin by Jacques Charles Oudry is displayed 
above the bed in the master bedroom. Plaid from Cow- 
tan & Tout; taffeta for the draperies and bedcovering 
and the settee fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. BELOW: 
Sherrill retained the original Chinese wallpaper in the 
dining room. The French centerpiece is complemented 
by Russian cutlery and English china from Christie's. 
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One of Sherrill’s most 
satisfying transformations was 
worked in the orangery. 


by, and Emily, whose breed is mixed to the max, are never 
left behind no matter where she goes, and there are pic- 
tures of dogs throughout her houses. Over the Louis 
XV-style bed in her Atlanta bedroom hangs a particularly 
fetching one, an oil of a King Charles spaniel called Lin Lin 
painted by Jacques Charles Oudry. Betty Sherrill ordered 
the muted yellow, coral and beige Ushak rug for this sun- 
shiny bedroom and covered the headboard with the same 
yellow taffeta fabric with coral-colored bouquets she used 
for the draperies. This is the room where Anne does her 
yoga exercises and meditates. “A teacher comes three times 
a week,” she says. “I couldn’t cope without it.” 

Anne sometimes lunches in the sitting room off the liv- 
ing room. Betty Sherrill dressed it up with nineteenth-cen- 
tury Chinese chairs, a French end table and a red-lacquered 
low table. One of the focal points is a rare antique English 
birdcage—complete with birds, of course. Nothing else 
would do for this nature lover. 

One of Sherrill’s most satisfying transformations was 
worked in the orangery when she turned a semi-outside 
room into an inside one, enclosing the walls and mirroring 
the Palladian windows to give the room life and glitter. A 
téte-a-téte, once in the living room, was moved there and 
reupholstered in white duck with green piping, and the 
room is filled with potted plants and cut flowers. 

When Anne works, it’s in her sunny office, where she 
spreads her papers over a rare George III oval satinwood 
table, another Betty Sherrill acquisition. Sherrill also in- 
stalled simple café curtains and covered a sofa in yellow- 
and-white toile. It almost makes work seem like pleasure. 

Though she is a sophisticate at ease all over the world, 
Anne Cox Chambers is a country girl at heart. “There's 
nothing I like better than setting out for a long walk on a 
country road,” she says. A fine shot, she used to amble 
along with a gun slung over her shoulder, but that changed 
when an eye injury forced her to stop. Now her great love 
is gardening at her house in Provence, a hands-on affair of 
the heart. It’s such a passion that she once planted a whole 
acre of cosmos for just one very special party. God is in the 
details, but then so is Anne Cox Chambers. (1 


LEFT: In the garden, flagstone terraces lead to the pool 
and poolhouse. OPPOSITE: “Sometimes Anne likes to 
dine informally in the orangery,” says Sherrill. The de- 
signer added Sheetrock to the walls and mirrored the 
arched windows, then furnished the space with a 
Louis XVI-style games table and a Victorian téte-a-téte. 
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“The garden can be tented when she hosts events,” says 
Sherrill. “She'll often give several in one season.” The 
poolhouse is accented by Chippendale-fret railings on the 
roof and a veranda with latticed archways. Chambers’s 
dog Emily stands near one of a pair of carved stone dogs. 
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ANTIQUES: 
WEST INDIAN 
FURNITURE 


COLONIAL INFLUENCES 
TRANSFORMED BY 
CARIBBEAN STYLE 


TEXT BY WILLIAM RIEDER 


he furniture of the West Indies is 

handsome, boldly proportioned and 
often slightly eccentric to American and 
European eyes. Until recently, when col- 
lectors began to appreciate its quality, it 
was rarely seen outside the Caribbean. 
Museums do not display it, and there is no 
single book on the subject. It is a story of 
many parts: the turbulent history of the 
region, the furniture trade, mahogany, 
sugar and slavery. 

Beginning in the eighteenth century, 
England, France, Holland and Denmark 
fought a series of battles over the islands, 
realizing the value of their natural re- 
sources and their importance as commer- 
cial centers. St. Eustatius, once the richest 
port of the Caribbean, underwent twenty- 
two changes of sovereignty in a century 
and a half. Somewhat more stable were | 
the Spanish territories of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Hispaniola, divided between 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. While the in- 
termittent upheaval greatly complicated 
the evolution of West Indian art of all 
types, the overall outline is clear: The indi- | 
vidual islands developed local styles that 











generally incorporated, at a colonial re- 
move, the influence of the ruling country. 

Imported furniture played a major role. 
Much of the furniture on the British is- 
lands of Jamaica, Barbados and Antigua 
throughout the eighteenth century and 
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4 EW Yaak RASS SRS By the mid-19th century, islands of the West Indies ceased im- 

\ \ SA AW ae ay NX EARS oN porting furniture from Europe and began to hone a distinctive 

; \\ “1 Wy eK AN ‘ “ SRS oy Caribbean style. Planter’s Chair, St. Croix, early 20th century. 
Vay wy A SN Mahogany and sailcloth; 32" x 27". Michael Connors Inc., New I 
\ ; 1 WAX AON ‘ York. Screen, Martinique, circa 1870. Wood, paper and leather; 
RULLY \ \\ WN way oS KAN cS TA : 79" x 111". Michael Connors Inc., New York. Console Table (one } 

i iY : \ \ a AW AS aN WEY : of a pair), Anguilla, circa 1860. Mahogany, lignum vitae and 





cedar; 29" x 40". Peter T. Burdge, Inc., Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
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Jamaica 


RIGHT AND BELOW: Center Table, Ralph Turnbull, Jamaica, 1820- 
40. Jamaican specimen woods; 30" high x 52" in diameter. A border 
of speckled bamboo surrounds a swirl of 32 indigenous Jamai- 
can woods, among them cashew and grapefruit. The tilt-top table 
is part of a larger suite made for the then governor-general of 
Jamaica, Lord Sligo. Richard Yeakel, Laguna Beach, California. 


JOHN GRAVES 


FELICIANO. 





well into the nineteenth was sent from 


England and America. 

For England this was an ideal type of 
trade. The colonies supplied raw materials 
for manufacture and took manufactured 
goods and provisions in return. One no- 
table example is the firm of Robert Gillow 
of Lancaster and London, which bought 
mahogany and exotic hardwoods as well 
as sugar, rum and cotton, and exported 
to the islands the conservative, solidly 
built furniture that acquired wide popu- 
larity in England’s later Georgian and 
early-Victorian periods. 

The planters, their agents and man- 


agers, merchants, colonial governors and 
other officials, who set out with the goal of 
fulfilling the eighteenth-century proverb 
to become “as rich as a West Indian,” often 
brought some furniture on the voyage. By 
the late 1700s furniture dealers on the 
islands traded in a wide variety of import- 
ed pieces. American furniture that came 
to the West Indies, primarily from New 
Hampshire, Boston, New York and Phil- 
adelphia, was on the whole of a more 
utilitarian nature and found its place in 
offices, countinghouses and residences. 
Because so much furniture was import- 
ed, cabinetmaking on the British islands 





ABOVE: Sideboard, Barbados, circa 1855. 
Mahogany; 58" x 77". An oversize Re- 
gency-style sideboard featuring a 
carved waterfall crest, drawers with ga- 
drooned edges and turned port legs was 
probably commissioned for the dining 
room of a grand Barbadian plantation 
house. Michael Connors Inc., New York. 


WILLIE ALLEYNE 





LEFT: Rocking Chair, Barbados, circa 
1880. Mahogany; 36" x 17%". Made 
from Barbadian mahogany, which ap- 
peared in abundance on the most east- 
erly island of the Caribbean, a rocking 
chair also has the caning that pervad- 
ed West Indian furniture. Greenwich 
House Antiques, St. James, Barbados. 
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during the eighteenth century was re- 
stricted to simple pieces that reflected En- 
glish and American fashions. After the 
Napoleonic Wars the vital sugar industry, 
and the slave labor that made it profit- 
able, were undermined by free trade and 
emancipation. Ironically, a distinctive na- 
tive style of furniture arose only as the for- 
tunes of the West Indies declined. It was a 
style characterized by strong proportions 
and overscale ornament applied to Re- 
gency, William IV, Empire and early-Victo- 
rian prototypes. 

Martinique furniture was influenced 


i . hy | \ 
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by all the major French styles of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but 
without the elaborate marquetry and the 
gilt-bronze mounts of the Parisian ébé- 
nistes. The Martinique interpretations tend- 
ed to be simplifications of the high style, 
although the scale and distinctive orna- 
ment give these pieces a character quite 
unlike-traditional French provincial furni- 
ture. During the Restoration a motif on 
beds, buffets and the backs of sofas was a 
large swan’s neck curving back on itself to 
form an S-scroll, called “a la duchesse de 
Berry.” The recamier-style sofa, known 






More About West Indian Furniture 


19th- and 20th-century West Indian furniture 
ranges in price from under $1,000 to about 





Recamier, Grenada, circa 1820. Mahogany; 
30" x 80". A recamier, so named because of 
French influence in Grenada, originated in 
the capital of St. George’s and was carved 
with the deep leaves and elongated plumes 
often found on Grenadian furniture. James 
A. Williams Antiques, Savannah, Georgia. 


$15,000. Rare and exceptional pieces can cost up- 
wards of $100,000. Poster beds, a trademark of 
Caribbean interiors, are priced from $5,000 to 
$20,000. The popular planter’s chair and rocking 
chairs range from $600 to $3,500. 









Haiti 


RIGHT: Bed, Haiti, 1880. Mahogany; 90" x 
58". Achieving an early independence from 
France in 1804, Haiti developed a distinct 
style of furniture, often employing decora- 
tive Caribbean motifs—such as stylized pine- 
apples and palm fronds—that complemented 
the island's Victorian architecture. Timothy 
Mangs, Branford, Connecticut/Labadie, Haiti. 








EARL COLTER 














1e, acquired a peculiar sequence of eighteenth-century English 
— scrolls flow- styles was followed until the Empire 
period, when Danish designs gained the 
upper hand. Pedimented armoires with 
columns or piacit at the forecorners, 
be made on St. Croix 








ied an Os cal 1 | sters are currently en’ 
ents. The result was a rich mix _ revival, and among the most sought fte 
traditions and styles. In general, the continued on page 190 
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ut it to seem overly architec- 

ichael Lipkin of the Telluride, 

vacation compound he and Da- 

Varner designed for film director Josh 
\ronson and his extended family. “Our mod- 
el was the old ranches of Colorado that were 
built in stages, with a haphazard quality.” 
RIGHT: The porte cochére straddles a turn- 
of-the-century logging road. BELOW: The 
side elevation recalls western false fronts. 
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ith so many of today’s head- 

lines broadcasting the demise 
of the nuclear family, inquiries into 
the status of its historical predecessor, 
the extended family, seem like wish- 
ful thinking. So it’s nice to know that 
on a ridge above Telluride, Colorado, 
an extended family thrives, housed in 
in a building that allows equal amounts 
of togetherness and privacy. 

Josh Aronson, a film director and 
recent West Coast transplant, sought 
the perfect spot for his vacation house. 
When he found it, in this late-nine- 
teenth-century mining town that is 
now enjoying a third boom era (real 
estate this time, instead of silver or 
gold), it dawned on him that the loca- 
tion would be much nicer for a family 
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A TELLURIDE TALE 


THE SILVER-MINING SPIRIT SHAPES 
A FAMILY'S COLORADO RETREAT 


ARCHITECTURE BY LIPKIN-WARNER DESIGN PARTNERSHIP 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY LINDA BEDELL 
TEXT BY PILAR VILADAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY MICHAEL MUNDY 





“Our approach to color was not to be Postmodern or cute,” says Lipkin, who adds that red 
and green were colors commonly seen in silver-mining boomtown-era Telluride. “The stains 
work here both as definition and as historical reference,” Warner says. ABOVE: Aronson, 
left, plays with fainily members outside the cedar-clad main house; his cabin is at rear. 








“Light is very active in the house,” Lipkin 
says. “Colorado light can be harsh, but in the 
living room it reflects off the wood and stone 
and is softened.” The lace-edged leather sofa 
is from National Upholstering Company; the 
low tables are made of architectural fragments. 
“Most of the accents are randomly found 
pieces,” says interior designer Linda Bedell. 











“The rooms are developing a patina of age 
and use,” notes Warner. “We left the cedar un- 
sealed so it would mellow naturally.” ABOVE: 
Hickory-and-cane chairs surround a cher- 
ry dining table. RIGHT: In the breezeway 
that leads to a sitting room, Indian-blan- 
ket-patterned fabric covers the cushions. 


house. And for Aronson, who is sin- 
gle, “family” meant his brothers (Jon- 
athan, a professor of international 
relations in Los Angeles, and James, 
a botanist who lives in France), their 
respective wives and offspring, and 
his parents, Adam and Judy Aronson, 
who live in St. Louis. So after selling 
everyone on the idea that the family 
that plays together stays together— 
literally—Aronson traded in his di- 
rector’s chair and assumed the role of 
producer for this project. 

He embarked on a nationwide search 
for an architect who could help him re- 
alize his plan for a compound built to 
fit unobtrusively into its setting, in 
a style he calls “educated rustic.” The 
search ended in Aspen, at the office 
of the Lipkin-Warner Design Partner- 
ship. The firm, headed by Michael Lip- 
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ABOVE: “The kitchen wood has a bit more 
refinement than the unfinished cedar else- 
where in the house,” says Bedell; the cabi- 
nets and work spaces are trimmed in cherry. 
“Still, the kitchen is mostly about function 
and serving the various families at one time.” 
The pressed-tin ceiling is a Victorian touch. 


kin and David Warner, doesn’t have a 
“signature style,” Warner says, but is 
best known for its careful treatment 
of building sites, which is to leave them 
as close to the way nature made them 
as possible. 

Indeed, the Aronsons’ site—heavi- 
ly wooded, with mountain views to 
the east and west and an old logging 
road running through it—demand- 
ed thoughtful handling. “In this ar- 
ea,” says Lipkin of Telluride, whose 
downtown is a National Historic Dis- 
trict, “there’s a stigma attached to 
overbuilding.” In order to accommo- 
date the 10,000 square feet of living 
space needed to give the family mem- 
bers privacy as well as community, 
and still not intrude too much on 
the landscape, Lipkin and Warner de- 
signed a single house that appears to 








ABOVE LEFT: “We designed the children’s 
room to have the look and feel of the rest 
of the house, keeping in mind that the in- 
habitants were four- and six-year-olds,” ex- 
plains Bedell. The log bunk beds were made 
by craftsmen from Paonia, a nearby farm- 
ing town. Sheets are from Ralph Lauren. 


“My idea was for something that would 
nestle into the woods, that would be cen- 
tral to the landscape,” says Aronson. “For 
the view corridor, we had to cut down as- 
pen trees, but we did it judiciously. It was so 
dense from past logging that what we real- 
ly did was weed the place out.” LEFT: Ina 
bedroom that looks southwest to Mount 
Wilson, a sleigh bed rests on a dhurrie rug. 
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be a grouping of several small build- 
ings set on stone bases, with peaked 
roofs and dormer windows. “We could 
have built three houses here,” says 
Lipkin, “but we didn’t. We created a 
compound in one building.” The cen- 
tral structure includes the commu- 
nal living spaces, while the two end 
units each have a suite (one for Josh 
and one for Jonathan's family). 

Not only is the layout site-sensitive, 
it is historically relevant as well, since 
it recalls the ranch houses of bygone 
days, which grew, room by room, 
according to a family’s needs. In an- 
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“We pulled the house apart into separate pieces,” Warner says. “One large structure would 
have destroyed the scale of the site.” ABOVE: The main house is flanked by two connected 
cabins, each accented with porches, bays and dormers. The “aspen grove side” features a com- 
bination of board-and-batten and beveled horizontal siding. “Unlike some of the newer con- 
struction in Telluride, its not a building that was lifted from any other area,” Lipkin points out. 


other nod to the past, the architects 
built around the old logging road, 
“the one bit of archaeology on the 
site,” as Warner puts it. They bridged 
the road with an arched entrance- 
way that connects the main part of 
the house to a wing that contains the 
third suite (used by James and his fam- 
ily, or by the senior Aronsons), the 


garages and a caretaker’s apartment. 
“People come to Telluride from plac- 
es like New York and Los Angeles 
and want it to feel like Telluride,” says 
Lipkin. “We created something in the 
style of a hundred years ago—the last 
time Telluride was a boomtown. We 
used more rustic materials: beveled 
continued on page 191 
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Floral designer David Jones recently consolidat- 
ed his business and living quarters under one 
roof in West Hollywood, California. ABOVE: 
With the help of architect Ronald Smith, he ren- 
ovated the building “in the style of an eigh- 
teenth-century hétel particulier,” explains Jones. 


H: composes elaborate floral ar- 
rangements for such society ma- 
vens as Nancy Reagan. He is known 
for his garden designs. His former 
house in Toluca Lake, a suburb of 
Los Angeles (see Architectural Digest, 
February 1991), was abundant with 
flowers, shrubs and trees blooming 
in a hundred shades of white. Yet, 
in mock exasperation, David Jones 
quips, “I’m sick of gardens.” 

Quickly he demurs. What Jones 
means to say is that he has simplified 
his life, moving his living quarters 
and the contents of his Sunset Plaza 
shop into a single building in West 
Hollywood. The bottom two floors 
are devoted to the David Jones floral, 


RIGHT: Among Jones’s collection of mostly 
French antiques in the library are a pair 
of late-19th-century fauteuils and an Au- 
busson tapestry. Hanging near the table, 
which is covered with a fringed fabric from 
Brunschwig & Fils, is a painting in the style 
of 18th-century artist Jean-Baptiste Huet. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN. VAUGHAN 
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WESTERN EUROPEAN 


A FLORAL DESIGNER'S LOS ANGELES APARTMENT - 


An] 


TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 





OPPOSITE: In the living room, Jones has 
placed a coromandel screen behind a pair 
of 18th-century bergéres. Resting on the 
Louis XVI-style buffet are animal bronzes 
by Barye and Chinese porcelains. A Roy- 
al Doulton bowl sits on the Chinese chest. 


ABOVE: Displayed in the master bedroom 
is a carved silver-and-gilt Régence pan- 
el. Louis XIII-style chairs flank a Louis 
XV-style bureau plat, which holds a 19th- 
century French bronze-doré lamp and an 
Indo-Chinese vase. The carpet is an Ushak. 


garden and antiques business. He 
added a third floor for his penthouse 
apartment. Jones, tired of negotiating 
the freeways, has reduced his com- 
mute to a mere elevator ride. “My per- 
fect little lair,” he calls it. 

On the penthouse terrace, white 
azaleas spill out of terra-cotta plant- 
ers, and espalier ivy is trained along 
the walls, but the effect is quiet and 
contained. “This is all the space I 
need,” he says. “I was up at six AM. 


trimming, clipping and manicuring.” 

Where his Toluca Lake residence 
evoked his passion for Provence, the 
new apartment recalls the boulevard 
Haussmann. Working with architect 
Ronald Smith, Jones spent five years 
renovating an existing building in the 
style of an eighteenth-century hétel 
particulier in Paris. “I didn’t let the 
previous exterior limit me in doing 
the scale correctly,” says Jones. The 
building is now sheathed in pale gray 











ABOVE: “The walls were sponged a soft 
parchment to echo the master bedroom,” 
says Jones of the master bath. A buffet is 
fitted with a brass sink and fixtures. On 
the base of the lamp is an Art Déco vase. 


stone. He extended the top panels of 
the first-floor windows onto the sec- 
ond floor to give the effect of the 
grand and symmetrical fenestration 
of chic Parisian houses. 

Jones is accustomed to creating the 


'esign. To achieve the same in 
it, he raised and coved 
- wanted to emulate a 


litt 4-terre,” he says. In 
the li " ouis XVI mirror 
above th 1.°l and a selec- 
tion of che ‘rawn from 
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the period and style of the last French 
monarchy set a distinctly formal tone. 
A pair of damask bergeres, a subdued 
eighteenth-century cane fauteuil and 
a bright gilt Louis XV-style fauteuil 
upholstered in satin illustrate one of 
his collecting passions. “I have a thing 
for chairs,” he explains. “I love to 
mix them up together.” 

Refined though his taste may be, 
Jones is an ebullient personality. He 
craves the balance of intimacy and 
has a fondness for whimsy. He points 
to such eccentricities as the nine- 





teenth-century chandelier, signed by 
Micholet, which is supported by wood 
carved to look like fabric. “The room 
is formal,” he says. “If you have a 
few things like those, it takes the 
edge off so it’s not so serious.” 

There may be a few museum-qual- 
ity pieces, but this is not a Versailles 
wanna-be. Jones and his partner, Jean- 
Francois Herbert, combed Paris and 
the south of France for furniture with 
quirky appeal and, predictably, any 
reference to the worlds of flora and 
fauna. That means animal-footed fur- 





niture, and everywhere there seem to 
be statuettes, paintings and prints of 
children, dogs, birds, cows and, of 
course, flowers. “If I could buy pe- 
riod paintings, I’d like Boucher and 
Fragonard,” he admits. “I can’t af- 
ford them, so I just buy things I like.” 
Since there are only half a dozen 
rooms, some provide more than one 
function. The master bedroom dou- 
bles as the study. When alone, he'll 
dine before the fire at his Louis XV- 
style bureau plat, working while sur- 
rounded by things he loves. A pastel 


of a Brussels griffon that looks like 
Jones's pet, Margaret, was a present to 
the feisty dog from antiques dealer 
Charles Pollock. “He gave it to her one 
Christmas,” recalls Jones. He delights 
in a carved wood Régence altarpiece 
painted in gold, silver and green. “I 
love the fact that it was an altar- 
piece!” It hangs regally above a Louis 
XIV commode that he bought at auc- 
tion in Monte Carlo. 

In the library, a Louis XV-style 
canapé and a pair of fauteuils are 
gathered around a skirted table. A 


LEFT: Arrayed on the walls of the master bed- 
room are 19th-century colored prints, an 18th- 
century gold-framed lithograph and, above the 
1920s brass bed, drawings by Jean-Paul Lau- 
rens. The side chairs are 19th-century French. 


ABOVE: French doors in the master bed- 
room open onto the slate-floored terrace. A 
15th-century Moorish oil jar and terra-cotta 
planters overflow with azaleas, ivy and cy- 
clamens. The garden furniture is French. 


slight readjustment of the furniture 
and it becomes the guest bedroom. 
The tole chandelier is painted with 
dancing monkeys in eighteenth-cen- 
tury costumes. An “old rug” given 
him by a friend turned out to be an 
Aubusson tapestry; it now hangs on 
the wall. A small painted chair holds a 
collection of books. “It takes time,” 
says Jones. “It’s a matter of getting the 
right ingredients. Most people don’t 
know how to edit; they put too much 
salt in the soup. I know what harmo- 
nizes with what.” 0 

















“I wanted to design a comfortable yet glam- 
orous country home for a large family,” says 
London-based designer Sally Metcalfe of 
her clients’ Long Island residence. ABOVE: 
The “mock-Tudor” house was built in 1929. 


BELOW: “I kept the oak-floored entrance 
hall very simple,” says Metcalfe. “The fami- 
ly enjoys entertaining and loves sports, so I 
put in a basket for tennis rackets and a set- 
tle for throwing coats on. The room’s wel- 
coming.” The circa 1880 hall stand is English. 
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[° the warmer months, clumps of 
rhododendron, oak and dogwood 
trees and a blanket of ivy thickly 
shield the house from the gaze of the 
approaching visitor. Which almost 
seems a shame, since the residence, a 
combination of rough brick, stucco 
and half-timbers, with craggy roofs of 
irregularly cut slate, is a superb exam- 
ple of the “mock-Tudor” style that 
continues to have great appeal in both 


TUDOR REVIVAL 
ON LONG ISLAND 


LENDING ENGLISH FLAIR TO A 
VENERABLE NEW YORK ESTATE 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SALLY METCALFE 
TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


England and the United States. De- 
signed by architect Francis A. Nelson 
and built in 1929, the highly textured 
Long Island house is scaled to look 
like an intimate cottage from the out- 
side. Inside, however, the generously 
proportioned spaces of the seventeen 
rooms come as a surprise, as does the 
fact that the rear facade opens onto a 
stunning panorama of a grassy lawn 
serenely rolling down toward the bay. 
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“The residents love hunter green, so the dining room is that color,” says Sally Metcalfe. “The touches of gold add 
sparkle to the night,” she elaborates about the burnished lions emblazoned on the wallcovering and hand-stenciled 
window treatments. “The draperies and pelmets are opulent, and that is very much the wife's taste.” Stark carpet. 


The present owners are longtime 
residents of the area, where they 
raised their six children. “We adored 
our former house,” says the wife. But 
then this one came on the market. 
“My husband grew up in the vicini- 
ty,” she explains. “He always had 
known the place and loved its view.” 
That was enough. 

The house, as they found it, was 
comfortable and redolent of the pic- 
turesque charm typical of its architec- 
tural style. Two wings of an irregularly 
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shaped plan embrace a terrace, where 
French doors and casement windows al- 
low those sitting in the living, card and 
dining rooms to easily partake of the 
view. Upstairs, deep-silled dormers 
and gently sloped ceilings heighten 
the storybook character of the spaces. 

With this well-defined architecture, 
certain questions had to be confront- 
ed from the start: How should such a 
house be decorated so that coziness, 
not claustrophobia, prevails? How 
dees one design the rooms so they 


impart a casual ease and openness yet 
retain a sense of grandeur for the ap- 
propriate occasion? 

The wife contacted Sally Metcalfe, 
who had designed her and her hus- 
band’s first house some thirty years 
ago. That was before Metcalfe mar- 
ried an Englishman and started prac- 
ticing in London. Yet she and the 
wife continued to work on various 
residential projects through those 
years, including a farm where the 
couple raise Black Angus cattle. This 





latest house, while appealing, “was 
in a terrible state,” the wife recalls. 
“Sally came over and said, ‘I can’t 
do this.’” Somehow she convinced 
Metcalfe, and the two began to pull 
things together. 

“Ym an architect by education,” 
says Metcalfe, who received her profes- 
sional training at Pratt Institute. “I 
really look at the bones of a room. And 
its flaws. Often people are unwilling 
to take on structural changes, so you 
have to disguise the imperfections.” 
In this residence, as Metcalfe points 
out, the shape of the living room is 
long and low. “It lacked any architec- 
tural details, such as a cornice, and 
the ceilings weren’t high enough.” 
The tops of the draperies, for which 
she designed swagged pelmets, graze 
the ceiling. “Everything touches the 
ceiling to produce an illusion of 
height,” she says. 

The designer also notes that the 
long casement windows needed to be 
visually related to the French doors 
leading to the garden. Yet the win- 
dows didn’t quite fit the proportions 
of the living room: “We had to use 
more draperies and break up the pel- 
met swags into shorter runs.” The 
blue-striped silk window treatments 
give a needed definition to the space 
while still allowing sunlight to enter. 

Because of the living room’s length, 
Metcalfe suggested two seating areas 
that would divide it into conversa- 
tional groupings. “Either six people or 
twenty can feel comfortable here,” 
she remarks. The centerpiece of her 
design is a double sofa that faces both 
ends of the room. Other eccentric pieces 
imbue the room with a unique person- 
ality, such as the plushly upholstered 
fender she created for the fireplace 
area. It is even bigger than the fa- 
mous white, deep-buttoned one Elsie 
de Wolfe installed in her New York 
apartment at the turn of the century. 

Both Metcalfe and the wife sought 
out a range of antiques and other ob- 
jects that would also bring a certain 
eclectic quality to the living room. 
The effect is not unlike the English 
country houses of the Edwardian period 


continued on page 191 
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ABOVE: A Regency-style window bench 
rests before a faux-marbre mantel in the 
sitting area of the master bedroom. Tole- 
and-porcelain flower wall lights illumi- 
nate the collection of Victorian ceramics. 





BELOW: A pair of four-posters with drap- 
eries done as baldachins distinguish a guest 
bedroom. Botanical prints hang asymmet- 
rically on the wall near a 19th-century 
bureau. Colefax and Fowler floral fabric. 





A brick-outlined flagstone terrace, which is arrayed with wrought-iron furniture and centered by cleomes, fans 
out from the living room and leads to the lawn, where the t..mily’s helicopter lands. A tennis court lies at the bot- 
tom of the slope; in the distance is the bay. “We dine outdoor: quite a bit when the weather is good,” says the wife. 





ARCHITECTURE: ANTOINE PREDOCK 








this instance, he says, it was back to 
the drawing board for “refinements, 
not a basic change in the concept of 
the house.” In the end, he worked on 
the design for more than two years; 
construction took another two and 
a half years. 


“We didn’t want it to look like a big 


fancy house,” she says. As big and 
fancy are understood in suburbs like 
Highland Park, it surely isn’t. The 
house, at the end of a cul-de-sac, 
could not be more different from the 
conventional haute suburban hous- 
es that are its neighbors. The nearby 
mansions “are stylistically aberrant 
and have nothing to do with that 
place. They’re only about style. I tried 
to imagine the primordial site, the 
site that was there, the timeless site,” 
explains Predock, whose earnest, mys- 
tical talk would be laughable if it 
weren't so consistently attached to 
such splendid architecture. 

Between the street and the house 
proper is a terraced slope of rough- 
quarried Texas limestone, five mas- 
sive ledges densely planted with 
native shrubs and grasses. The rusti- 
cated limestone (six-foot-long half- 
ton chunks slid into place on ice 
rollers) gives a benign Pleistocene 
face to the twenty-first-century con- 
crete structure behind, sweetening 
and humanizing the all-but-window- 
less facade of the house that Predock 
admits has “a certain defensive pos- 
ture.” Passersby, says the owner with 
a smile, “think it’s a public library. 
Or a nuclear bunker.” Who knew a 
bunker could be so attractive? 

The lack of front windows is not 
antisocial so much as teasingly in- 
scrutable and, as it happens, envi- 
ronmentally prudent: The house faces 
west, which in this part of the coun- 
try is the hot side, and which makes 
the dark, cool front passage appropri- 
ate as well as dramatic. Walking be- 
tween and beneath masonry masses, 
you enter the house through an all- 
glass door, the blue-green translu- 
cence opening onto a white, light, airy 
expanse within. “The fissure through 


SENSUOUS MODERNISM IN DALLAS 
continued from page 110 


that dam,” says the habitually met- 
aphorical Predock of his front en- 
trance, “delivers a promise that is a bit 
unexpected.” But this is no meretri- 
cious one-trick architecture, a house 
that expensively shoots its architec- 
tural wad at the curbside and doorsill. 
The complexities—of sculpted space, 
of sight lines, of materials—are only 
beginning. “I like the surprise, the 
way the house slowly reveals itself,” 
says the client. 

The entrance: hall, with its big, 
acute angles and vaulting space (the 
ceiling rises to twenty feet), is rem- 
iniscent of I. M. Pei’s East Wing of 
the National Gallery. Right away, the 
craftsmanlike scrupulousness is evi- 
dent—in the floor, for instance, where 
the lines between the gray limestone 
blocks parallel not the walls but the 
Dallas street outside. From the hall, 
five paths of very different character 
are fetchingly visible: a hard left to- 
ward the kitchen; straight ahead up 
steel stairs to the dining tower; to the 
right up broad concrete stairs to the 
living room; up a set of steep, narrow 
golden-maple stairs to the master bed- 
room; or a hard right down through a 
long, semisubterranean art gallery and 
onto the pair of bedrooms for guests. 





Predock chose to avoid 
the seamless, the tidy, the 
conventionally likable. 





It is a comfortably large house, 
about 10,000 square feet, and foot for 
foot had the most generous budget of 
any Predock building. As a result, ev- 
ery detail is perfect, all the more 
crucial in a house where the materi- 
als—concrete, steel, limestone and 
granite—are so aggressively raw and 
real. The shell of the house is poured 
concrete suggestive of Louis Kahn’s 
nearby Kimbell Art Museum (built, in 
fact, by the same contractor). On the 


interior walls, the tie holes that pock 
each concrete plane are so precise- 
ly arranged they read as minimalist 
decoration more than vestigial indus- 
trial blemishes. 

The living room is neither rectilin- 
ear—"There are a couple of square 
angles,” says the owner, “but not too 
many ”—nor extravagantly wacko in 
its geometries. Instead it is subtle, 
complicated, singular. In its sense of 
enclosure it is nicely balanced be- 
tween hermetic four-wall orthodoxy 
and loosey-goosey unboundedness. 
The back side is a broad, floor-to-ceil- 
ing glass bay giving out on the thick- 
ly wooded yard; the front, a gently 
curved wall of Sheetrock. Each end 
dissolves into a set of intriguing pas- 
sageways—north toward the cook- 
ing-and-eating wing of the house; to 
the south, still more glass framing 
still more glimpses of trees and grass, 
and a small library and a spiral stair 
up to the master suite. 

The suite occupies the entire upper 
floor of the house. The sleeping cham- 
ber is large and winningly plain, its 
glass wall providing the bird-watcher 
in the family an unimpeded panora- 
ma of the tree canopy, what Predock 
calls “an immersion in an experience. 
You're swimming in nature.” The mas- 
ter bath, on the other hand, is large 
and more typically Dallas-swank, clad 
in pink quartzite (“It’s unfashion- 
able,” says the lady of the house, “but 
I love pink”), and with a glass-en- 
closed shower from which the bather 
can see the birds and vice versa. “I 
didn’t want generic baths,” the cli- 
ent says, and she didn’t get them. In- 
deed, each bath is, in this studiously 
gray-and-white house, a niche of (rel- 
ative) pizzazz. The powder room on 
the main floor features thick glass 
plates bolted over the concrete walls. 
Downstairs, one guest bath is clad in 
impeccably mitered sheets of black 
granite, the other covered in plas- 
ter impregnated with ground blue- 
marble chips and featuring a basin 
seemingly scooped out of a blue Bahia- 
granite cube. 





continued on page 188 
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SENSUOUS MODERNISM IN DALLAS 
continued from page 185 


While the house is by no means: 


off-puttingly perverse, again and again 
Predock chose to avoid the seamless, 
the tidy, the conventionally likable. 
In section the house is deliberately 
ambiguous: The living room, for in- 
stance, is not on the first floor, but it’s 
not exactly on the second floor ei- 
ther—and the library at the far end is 
two steps down, yet still higher than 
the official first floor. Everywhere are 
slight disjunctures and elegantly frac- 
tured planes (a three-inch channel 
between the floor of the long “art 
moat” and the front wall, a fissure be- 
tween the bedroom wall and ceiling) 
that are just odd enough to be en- 
livening. The strange trompe-loeil- 
ish reflections of house and nature 
in the curved, two-story-tall sheet of 
stainless steel on the rear exterior 
seem almost gilt on the lily, but in Pre- 
dock’s view it’s “like a vacuum that 
the house is sucked into. It’s some- 
what disorienting in a way I think 
is good.” Inside, the geometry can 
be complex—even some drawers are 
parallelograms instead of rectangles. 
Blessedly, however, Predock in the 
end is pursuing no single-minded 
ism, no abstract set of formal rules. 
“My work,” he says, “is experiential.” 

And although it is a tough place, 
it is not harsh. For all the emphasis 
on heavy, authentic materials, the so- 
lidity is sometimes wittily faux—as 
with the veneer of bird’s-eye maple 
on the ceiling of the round study that 
corresponds exactly to the bird's-eye 
maple on the floor of the round din- 
ing room above. Many of the client's 
midcourse design changes had the 
effect of softening the uncompromis- 
ingly hard, hard surfaces Predock had 
specified: The long floor of the art moat 
was switched from stone to wood, 
the floor of the study from black 
slate to black wool felt, a portion of 
the surface of the decklike prow from 
concrete to grass. 

The high road north from the living, 
room is the way to the most spectacu- 
lar parts of the house. A zigzag stair- 
way leads to a short black steel bridge 
spanning the central entrance hall. 

































Once again, like a plot-your-own-ad- 9 *" 
venture branching novel, there is a set 9 ©” 
of intriguing choices. Straight ahead 
is the twenty-two-foot-wide circula 
dining room—cum-—observation tower, 
which itself opens onto a rooftop set 7 ®: 
of several concrete terraces, including }) &* 
a compact amphitheater. Turn away 
from the dining room instead, and }*' 
you are immediately outside, head 
ing up a rather steeply inclined steel 
walkway toward Turtle’ Creek, the J 
treetops and the sky. What Predock © 
calls the Skyramp extends out six 
feet and rises thirty-five feet off the 9 ™ 
ground. Standing at the end, you 
experience the house in apotheosis. 9:2 
Looking back, you get a splendid 
postcard view, a suddenly lucid one- § ts 
shot revelation of its complex inter- 9 Li 
connections; look out and you are J x 
inserted radically and a little vertigi- 9 i 
nously into nature. won 

Despite their rarefied contempo- 
rary art collection (pieces by Nam 9 sw 
June Paik and Robert Wilson, even 
stacking tables made by Donald Judd) } 
and the furniture skewed toward rare 
early-modern pieces (Charles James } ny 
sofas acquired from Christoff De } wi 
Menil, Frank Gehryesque Thaydon 
Jordan chairs from the 1940s), the in- 
habitants of this extraordinary house 
are regular, unpretentious people. 
When it was finished last summer, 
they threw a party for the construc- 
tion workers and their spouses. Their 
Chevy Suburban sits in the garage. 
And Predock’s client is unperturbed 
at the prospect of incessant unan- § 
nounced visits from squads of archi- 
tects and students, their hearts set on 
inspecting this new masterwork. “T ¥ 
couldn’t build this,” she says, “and not § 
share it.” Along with the pleasures 
of architectural patronage, in other 
words, she’s glad to accept the rigors. 
“People said it would be a difficult 
house to live in. And itis. People said, 
‘Tt will be a housekeeping nightmare. 
And it is. So it'll be dusty, It’s difficul 
but it’s fun. Give me fun anytime, gi 
me magic. I need that in my life more 
than things like a place to put the vac- 
uum cleaners.” () 


SIDNEY SHELDON 


SANTA FE CRAFTSMANSHIP 





THE NOVELIST IN LOS ANGELES 
continued from page 123 


life with, and now they have been 
married for four years. 

The Sheldons enjoy entertaining, 
and an evening at their house is a 
coveted invitation. Usually a gour- 
met dinner—cooked by their personal 
chef—is served in the formal dining 
room, followed by a private screening 
of anew movie. The guest list is eclec- 
tic, and you never know who you'll 
be sitting next to. It could be anyone 
from a movie star to a physics profes- 
sor. The Sheldons give great party! 

Alexandra is delighted with the 
house, especially with the new wing, 
and when she gives a tour it is with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure. 
Over the years she has accrued an ex- 
tensive array of American Arts and 
Crafts furniture and pottery as well as 
some fine Tiffany lamps. The collec- 
tion occupies her office, and it is a 
wonderful place to relax. 

When you enter the house, you are 
struck first with a feeling of peace and 
harmony. In the entrance hall is a 
glass-fronted cabinet displaying a col- 
lection of Lalique crystal. And the liv- 
ing room features elegant furnishings 
and a hand-painted ceiling. Impres- 
sionist canvases are everywhere— 
from the yellow sitting room, where 
Alexandra and Sidney play backgam- 
mon, to the wood-paneled library. 

The Los Angeles house is not the 
Sheldons’ only residence: They have a 
place in Palm Springs where Sidney 
likes to shut himself away and write 
and a stylish apartment in London 
that formerly belonged to Sir Andrew 
Lloyd Webber. 

Sidney is currently on a major 
workaholic binge. His new book, Noth- 
ing Lasts Forever, will be published 
in August. He is also writing a dozen 
country songs—words and music, 
naturally. A Broadway comedy is in 
the works, and a musical. Plus a pilot 
for CBS, and a screenplay. 

Sidney Sheldon does not like to 
sit still. At seventysomething, he is 
a man on the move, and why not? 
Life is an adventure, and Sidney 
and Alexandra live every moment to 
the fullest. 











JACK WOODY’S BUNGALOW 
continued from page 136 


books, which is constantly evolving. 

Woody has taken the same ap- 
proach toward his house that he took 
to the publishing business. “I’ve basi- 
cally been unemployable right down 
the line,” he admits with a laugh. 
“I was fired from every job within 
six months of getting it—attitude 
problems. But thirteen years ago | 
started working on a book about the 
photographer George Platt Lynes. I 
got a grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts, some friends 
loaned us some money, and The New 
York Times called it one of the best 
books of the year. Robert Mapple- 
thorpe showed up, and Bruce Web- 
er, and they said, ‘I want one too.’ 
I thought, ‘Well God, maybe I can do 
this. I can be my own boss.’ A lot of 
people have come to me for advice 
about getting started in publishing, 
and I say, ‘I don’t think I can give ad- 
vice, because I’m not really sure what 
happened. You have to be able to do 
everything yourself.’ We essentially 
had to do it all ourselves.” 

And that is what Jack Woody has 
continued to do. The house in the 


The floor is gaining 
character with the 
scuffing of shoes and 
the spilling of drinks. 


Santa Fe hills, reconstructed and dec- 
orated to his own design, is only the 
beginning. He is now restoring an 
Arts and Crafts bungalow, as well as 
the two-hundred-year-old adobe that 
lies behind it, just down the Paseo de 
Peralta from the Twelvetrees Press 
office, which is housed in another 
bungalow that he is renovating. Each 
will have the same simplicity, along 
different lines, as Woody’s house in 
the hills. That simplicity is a tonic 
amid the visual clutter surrounding 
us, a tonic much like the books that 
come from Twelvetrees Press. 




























ELEGANZA LTD. 
America’s Largest Collection 
of Museum Reproductions 
Statues in bonded marble, bronze, 
bonded bronze, terra cotta. Hand 

carved marble also available. 

120 page artbook color catalog for 
S6 pictures available statues, Greek 
vases, frescoes, reliefs. 












With his David, Michelangelo depicted 
the perfection of manhood; physical 
strength and grace, god-like features, an 
apotheosis of heroic qualities; courage, 
determination, self-confidence. The re- 
production of the statue, one of the 
greatest ever created, is made from 
bonded Carrara marble. It is available in 
the following sizes: 

48" on 28" pedestal (pictured)........ $5917 ppd. 
48" without pedestal.................0008 3138 ppd. 











22 fam 14/," marble base.......:.4-0<1 
18"6n1" marble base........................ 198 ppd. 
iZ5en7/, Marble base.....4...2:0 «vers 125 ppd. 
Payable by VISA, MC or check. 
Unqualified guarantee. 


pecan OF FINE STATUARY 


Magnolia Village * 3217 W. Smith #153 
Seattle, WA 98199 * 206/283-0609 
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MASTERS OF DECEPTION 
continued from page 144 


vor of a meticulous recording of light, 
shadow, texture, depth and volume. 

Then again, John Haberle, who was 
always confounding expectations of 
what conventional representation, let 
alone trompe I’oeil, was supposed 
to be, challenged even the taboo of 
being too painterly in an illusionis- 
tic work. In his Jorn in Transit se- 
ries, Haberle depicts an oil painting 
shipped through the mail. In several 
versions of the subject, the wrapping 
has broken open to reveal a broadly 
handled landscape with a seeming- 
ly individual touch; the string, ship- 
ping labels and ripped brown paper, 
however, are executed in a classically 
trompe-l’oeil manner. The trick turns 
on the crisp distinction between the 
contents of the parcel and its wrap- 
pings. As he did in his many paint- 
ings of money, Haberle once more 
questions the idea of authenticity— 
just what do we classify as belonging 
within the framework of art? 

Even though they faded from fash- 
ion in the early twentieth century, 
trompe-l’oeil canvases have been con- 
sistently produced since the 1870s. 
Several long-lived practitioners who 
had learned their craft under gaslight 
continued to paint into the 1940s and 
1950s, and after that the school at- 
tracted the attention of the Pop art- 
ists, who embraced their subject matter 
and sometimes their style. Since the 
1960s, a number of younger painters 
have become trompe-loeil easel paint- 
ers, continuing the tradition. 

Contemporary trompe-l’oeil spe- 
cialists, such as Ken Davies, Michael 
Theise and Ken Marlow, hardly have 
to worry about the wrath of the pul- 
pit in the Mapplethorpe era, but crit- 
ics still sniff at their endeavors as 
lacking in seriousness. And like their 
forebears a century ago, these art- 
ists are in a sense spokesmen for the 
democratic and the vernacular, en- 
gaging viewers in the experience of 
painting by drawing them into the 
scrutiny of everyday things. Trompe 
l'oeil is not made for the casual 
glance, but it always rewards a careful 
reader of its facts and fictions. 4 








WEST INDIAN FURNITURE 
continued from page 165 


examples are those nineteenth-centu- 
ry beds made in the West Indies. The 
high posts of the Martinique versions 
are ring-turned with beautiful urn 
and baluster shapes. Jamaican cabi- 
netmakers favored a pattern of pine- 
apple fronds on headboards with the 
ball of the pineapple carved on the 
posts beneath balusters shaped to re- 
semble twisted rope. Add mosquito 
netting, and you can feel the gentle 
trade winds that cool the islands. 

A uniquely West Indian type of 
furniture that remained very popular 
throughout the nineteenth and well 
into the twentieth century is the 
planter’s chair. Encouraging defiance 
of the age-old parental order to keep 
feet off the furniture, the chair had 
long, flat arms extending in front to 
accommodate the swollen legs of the 
planter at the end of the day so that 
boots could be removed by a servant. 

In terms of material, mahogany 
and caning are the two most promi- 
nent features of West Indian furni- 
ture. Caning was and continues to be 
a practical and comfortable way of 
opening seat furniture to air circula- 
tion. As the product of the large trees 
indigenous to Central America and 
the West Indies, mahogany was wide- 
ly available and doubly suitable: The 
color and grain were attractive, and 
the dark and heavy native variety 
was immune to the larvae of the fur- 
niture beetle, which feasted on pine 
and other softwoods. As many as thir- 
ty-three other hardwoods are known 
to have been used on Martinique, and 
probably on many other islands as 
well, including magnolia, rosewood, 
citron wood, bois madame (a yellow 
wood with dark marbling) and café 
grand bois (a reddish wood used on 
small pieces of furniture). 

Life in the West Indies has changed 
dramatically since the days of the 
sugar planters, and the furniture that 
was such a prominent part of that life 
is only now beginning a new chapter. 
As interest among collectors grows, 
awareness of its distinctive style is 
spreading far beyond the shores of 
the islands on which it flourished. () 
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A FAMILY’S COLORADO RETREAT 
continued from page 171 


horizontal siding, board-and-batten 
siding and a corrugated sheet metal 
that rusts.” As much as possible, the 
architects employed “local or local- 
feeling” materials, he says, such as the 
Colorado flagstone for some of the 
interior floors. And in keeping with 
the rustic style of the house, the ar- 
chitectural details are, as Lipkin says, 
| “almost crude” in their simplicity. 
Inside, the house's fairly modest 
scale belies its considerable size. A 
large living room with massive tim- 
ber trusses, a dining area (a mezza- 
nine sitting room lies above) and a 
| kitchen occupy the central portion. 
Each of the three wings has a master 
| bedroom with its own entrance, chil- 


' dren’s rooms and a home office. Sever- 


al levels (required by grade changes in 
the site) help modulate the volumes of 
' the house and contribute to the sense 
of separateness that Aronson sought. 
“The family can be together,” he says, 
“without too much togetherness.” How- 
ever, when only one of the brothers 
is in residence, the other wings are 
easily closed off. As Jonathan says, 


» “You can use as much or as little as 


you need. At times it’s a thirty-five- 
hundred-square-foot house.” 

In keeping with the lodgelike qual- 
ity of the interiors, Aspen designer 
Linda Bedell of Inner Design fur- 
nished the rooms with a comfortable 
mixture of antique, contemporary 
and Arts and Crafts pieces. Aronson 
worked closely with Bedell on the in- 
teriors. He describes himself as “the 
visual one in the family,” and _ his 
brother Jonathan concurs: “It made 
sense to let one person take the lead.” 

Warner calls the compound “a re- 
sponse to a family’s desire to put down 
roots.” “These houses aren’t about peo- 
ple’s needs but about their dreams,” 
his partner adds. But Lipkin doesn’t 
equate dreams with nostalgia. “It’s im- 
portant to acknowledge that we're 
in the late twentieth century,” he ob- 
serves. “All our clients tend to be very 
modern people who live in a generally 
modern way. As much as we've tried 
to respond to the history of Telluride, 
this is still a contemporary house.” 0) 








ENGLISH FLAIR ON LONG ISLAND 
continued from page 183 


in which traces of the Regency and the 
Victorian era commingle with Aesthet- 
ic-period furnishings. She knew well 
that her client had a sophisticated eye. 
“She likes things to be elegant but a 
bit flamboyant,” says the designer, re- 
ferring to the lush colors and rich tex- 
tures deployed throughout the room. 

The design for the dining room 
shows an affinity for mid-nineteenth- 
century European interiors, in large 
part because of its colors and drapery 
treatment. The hunter-green walls re- 
call the tones depicted in watercolors 
of German interiors around the 1840s. 
“We had done a dining room before in 
this shade that the wife really liked,” 
offers Metcalfe. The almost medieval- 
looking pelmets and folds for the 
draperies themselves are the type fa- 
vored in German and French pattern 
books of the 1860s. Here, however, their 
linearity and delicacy create a surpris- 
ingly appropriate backdrop for the 
Hepplewhite-style shield-back chairs 
and a mahogany dining table that has 
been in the family for generations. 

Upstairs, the bedrooms further il- 
lustrate the improvisational quality 
that keeps any interior decoration 
from becoming too stiff. “We had only 
a certain amount of chintz from the 
previous house to use in the mas- 
ter bedroom,” says Metcalfe. “But we 
started with a four-poster, a Bessara- 
bian rug in front of the fireplace, and 
that fabric. Then other chintzes came 
along and were integrated with the 
original.” A guest bedroom and the li- 
brary downstairs, on the other hand, 
have been dealt with in a simpler 
manner, where prints with floral pat- 
terns on white backgrounds present 
the dominant motif. There the wife 
worked mostly by herself, trying out 
some of her own ideas. 

Regardless of such independence, 
Sally Metcalfe believes that ‘Ameri- 
cans are more willing to work with 
interior designers than the English, 
who still seem to think of it as a 
newer concept.” This particular proj- 
ect proved just how hospitable the 
collaboration between a client and a 
designer can be. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress 


B ruce Budd knows that the Pilgrim 
chest with the carved skirt (near right) 
in his shop was made in Connecticut 
around 1660 and came from Rye, New 
York, because his family founded Rye in 
the 1600s and it was their chest. Although 


so called because of the shape of the finials. 
“The ‘mushrooms’ are six inches in diame- 
ter—bigger and better than the ones on 
two comparable chairs at Hartford’s Wads- 
worth Athenaeum,” Budd says. Budd & 
White, 693 Main Street S., Woodbury, CT 
















he might be reluctant to sell that particular 06798; 203-266-0210. 
family piece, a collection of important 
17th- and 18th-century American antiques 
gathered by great-uncles forms the core of 
the inventory at Budd & White, the shop 
in Woodbury, Connecticut, that Budd 
owns with partner Ellen Andrews White. 
The gallery contains such gems as an 18th- 
century cherry chest-on-chest (far right) 
made by Connecticut cabinetmaker 
Chapin (“He studied in Philadelphia,” ex- 
plains Budd, “so the fretwork is character- 
istic of Philadelphia Chippendale—un- 
usual on a Connecticut piece”); a 1760-80 
maple New Hampshire highboy made by 
John Dunlap and painted to look like flame 
mahogany; and a 1713 “mushroom” chair, 
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COURTESY BUDD & WHITE 














Fruit for Thought 


| Eight-foot-tall shiny cherries, four-foot-high polished apples, 
| Promethean pumpkins and bunches of gigantic grapes (below) 
At | await those who visit the castle museum at Cagnes-sur-Mer in 
the south of France this spring. The castle will be overrun with 
the vividly colored ceramic fruit, vegetables and earlier utilitari- 
an plates, dishes and vases of Hans Hedberg, in whose honor a 
retrospective exhibition is being held through the end of April. 
Such artists as Picasso and Chagall sought to learn from Hed- 
berg, who accepted them at his studio in Biot, France (AD, June 
1988). While Picasso discovered how to make ceramic fish, Cha- 
gall never fully grasped Hedberg’s glazing process. Perhaps be- 
cause, as Hedberg says, “there are no secrets; there is only experi- 
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‘All beautiful things go to- 
gether,” says Francoise Nun- 


ly for display in a cabinet. 
Among the tureens are an 








nallé, who has added antique 
porcelain to her collections of 
antique linens and textiles. 
Longtime designer clients Pe- 
ter Marino, Tom Fleming and 
Keith Irvine have stopped by 
to peruse her selection of 
about 30 soup tureens, as well 
as an 18th-century Sevres 
platter and tea service with 
scenes of chateaus and “cabi- 
net plates”—plates painted 
with such detailed still lifes 
that they were intended sole- 
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18th-century Chinese Export 
blue-and-white one; a Meis- 
sen from 1740 with painted 
flowers and butterflies; a 
monochromatic salt-glazed 
English piece from 1740; a 
German Nymphenburg tu- 
reen (above) and two platters; 
and two red-and-blue formal 
“King’s Pattern” tureens, one 
Worcester and one Derby. 
Francoise Nunnallé, 105 W. 
55th St., New York 10019; 
212-246-428T. 








ence.” Castle museum of Cagnes-sur-Mer, 93-73-12-11. 


continued on page 194 





PART OF THE PLEASURE OF OWNING 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
IS FEELING AT HOME WITH THEM. 
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COURTESY JOHN BOONE 














The Sun King 


“Life in any place where there is sun is relaxed, easy, understat- 
ed,” says Dick Dumas, whose Provence-based Sun House Col- 
lection is now available through Randolph & Hein in San Fran- 
cisco and Profiles in New York. “Wherever I have a house, I al- 
ways have a symbol for the sun.” Dumas’s indoor-outdoor 
furniture, such as the “Mainline” low table, is “elegant, architec- 
tural, strong—and able to work in a grand 18th-century chateau 
or a modern house,” he says. The table comes with a bronze or 
an iron finish and either a glass or a travertine top. The bronze 
Gothic designs (below), which include a dining chair, armchair, 
canapé, dining table, low table and consoles, were inspired by 
the view from his Provencal house of a ruined castle with Gothic 
windows. “I kept simplifying until it had merely a suggestion of 
the Gothic style,” he explains. After an alfresco party in a Paris 
house, he created the iron and aluminum Les Imberts line. “We 
dined in the garden, and they brought out all the indoor furni- 
ture, even an Oriental rug,” he recalls. Of his penchant for a bit of 
whimsy and his improvisations on the classic he says, “I don’t be- 
lieve in things that are the standard Gucci shoe for a house—I 
prefer something clean, a relief from the 
riches.” Randolph & Hein, 101 Henry 
Adams St., San Francisco, CA 94107; 415- 
864-3550. Profiles, 200 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10016; 212-689-6903. 
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Higher Visibility 

The new John Boone showroom has just moved to the former 
L.CS. space, a giant step ahead in visibility and an underscoring 
of the leap the company is taking with its new Lockwood Boone 
Collection. Having used the Paul Jones Collection as the core 
around which the showroom was built, Boone is keeping that 
collaboration alive with partner emeritus Paul Jones as they 
“redirect the Paul Jones Collection to the ’90s,” says Boone. Al- 
ways known for its metals, steel and bronze, the Paul Jones Col- 
lection now features “more wood, less lacquer,” says Boone. 

The Lockwood Boone Collection, principally designed by 
partner Chris Lockwood, focuses on upholstered pieces, with 
some high-style wood—mainly tables—also included. There is a 
set of dining chairs called “the Nines” (far left), upholstered in 
natural linen with tapered wood legs. A showpiece in the Lock- 
wood Boone Collection is the “Valentino” side table (near left), 
made of ribbon mahogany and offset with a square of white 
maple inlaid in the center. With the “Philip” cocktail table, made 
of macassar ebony with copper-leaf detail and a glass top, the 
current 1950s revival and the company’s stylistic heritage from 
Paul Jones meet. As before, John Boone will also represent the 
Billy Baldwin Collection, Jerome Sutter's brass swing-arm lamps 
and floor lamps, and a number of other collections, including 
Etamine Fabrics from France. John Boone, 1059 Third Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-758-0012. 
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uring his short yet illus- 

trious career, A. W. N. 
Pugin published a glossary of 
more than 500 patterns and 
designs celebrating the Goth- 
ic Revival. Several of the glos- 
saries still exist, and Watts of 
Westminster, which owns 


one (above), has begun pro- 


ducing some of the historic 
wallpapers that Pugin de- 
signed for the Houses of Par- 
liament more than 150 years 
ago. Watts has made some 
changes—the stately designs 
have been redrawn to fit a 


standard wallpaper width 
and the colors have been al- 
tered. “The originals are quite 
bright and heraldic,” says 
Shelagh Scott of Watts. “Pu- 
gin would use seven or eight 
designs on one wall and 
break them up with a chev- 
ron border or a wood carv- 
ing.” To the trade only. Watts 
of Westminster, 7 Tufton St., 
London SW1P 3QE; 71-233- 
1328. Available in the U.S. at 
Christopher Norman, 979 
Third Ave., New York 10022; 
212-644-4100. 





COURTESY HINSON & COMPANY 


COURTESY COLEFAX AND FOWLER 


In the Showrooms 


‘Se owtan & Tout (212-753-4488) has some fresh fabrics from its 
parent company, Colefax and Fowler—Cinnabar, from 
C&F’s Chambord Collection, and Indian Summer, from sub- 
sidiary Jane Churchill's Indian Summer Collection. The Cham- 
bord Collection is based on 18th-century French and English 
patchwork and appliqué quilts. Cinnabar is a printed cotton fabric 
simulating a quilt that has three different stripes, each intensely 
patterned, with diamond-shaped patterns in more than 20 vari- 
eties on the stripes. Jane Churchill's Indian Summer (above left), a 
printed patchwork design on cotton showing idealized scenes of 
Indian royal life, is equally lively and, in one color combination, 
uses many of the same butter yellows, teal blues, greens and 
dark reds as Cinnabar. 

Hinson & Company (718-482-1100), in its Mrs. MacDougal 
showroom for furniture and objects, has a line of hand-thrown 
vases and pots in the shapes of traditional Chinese ceramics. 
Made by designer John Copper and his potter, David Barthold, 
the vessels (above center), in their hand- 
mixed glazes of green, yellow, cream, sand, 
lavender and several shades of blue, have the 
fluidity of classic design. Also at Hinson is a set 
of cloth borders designed in England by Sally 
Barring (a.k.a. Lady Ashburton) and known 
as the Borderline Collection (above right). 
There are five designs: Watergarden is a hand- 
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blocked chinoiserie pattern of blue on white; Mother of Pearl has a 
line of morning glories framed in a row of pearls on each side; 
and Peregrina is a heavily detailed Indian chintz. 

Nancy Corzine (212-758-4240), who has had a successful fur- 
niture showroom in Los Angeles for about ten years, opened in 
New York just before the New Year. Two handsome pieces are 
the Colonial Sofa, a vastly overscale Anglo-Indian-style sofa 
with Empire shape and overhanging scrolled arms done ina 
walnut finish on oak, from the British Colonial Collection, and 
the Obelisk Swivel Bookcase (below left), a freestanding, pyra- 
mid-shaped bookcase with open palings serving as sides, from 
the French Collection. With the exception of some floor tiles, ac- 
cessories and antiques, everything Corzine shows, including 
fabrics, is manufactured by her. 

Saxony Carpets (212-755-7100) has two variations of a new 
design in its broadloom-carpet Wiltonian Collection. Star Search 
(below center) has stars with every other facet shaded to give a 
three-dimensional look on either a white or black background. 
The stars come in green and gold or blue and red. Starburst is the 
same design on a dotted background. 

Jim Thompson (404-325-5004), the Atlanta-based firm that 
designs and imports Thai silks, has come up with a sophisticated 
camel color called beaver and has built the Beaver Collection (be- 
low right) around it. Cocoon is a complicated plaid in tones of 
beige, camel, coffee and black; Botanica has a meticulously draft- 
ed image of peonies and roses printed in black on beaver-colored 
ribbed silk; and Documenta has a stylized baroque floral design in 
moirélike shades of beaver printed on a black-and-gray-striped 
mattress ticking background. 

Houlés (212-935-3100), the passementerie firm, undaunted by 
recession and retrenching, has come out with the Provence Col- 
lection: piping, tassels and fringe in Provencal tones of blue, 
green, red and taupe—as 
well as the essential gold— 
that Houlés says reflect 
American adventurousness 
in the passementerie depart- 
ment. One group in the 
Provence Collection is called 
Samouri, which has as a sig- 
nature piece a tassel with its 
own little peaked, pagoda- 
like top and a fastening toggle 
like that on an obi. 
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niliguing In France 
Joe Minton’s recent antiquing expedition in France yielded sever- 
al finds, from both new dealers and others he’s been buying from 
over the past 20 years. 

In Paris he dropped in on longtime colleague Jackie Bregheon 
at the Marché Biron. Bregheon and her husband, Jean-Claude 
Marx—another Minton source—each have their own stands in 
the flea market across the road from one another. They specialize 
in Provencal furniture and decorative accessories, from Nor- 
mandy wedding armoires and trumeaux to bergéres and biblio- 
théques. “We have a large warehouse and showroom next door to 
our shops,” says Bregheon. “My husband buys every day, and 
that’s where everything is that has just come in.” Jackie 
Bregheon, Stand 61, Marché Biron, 118 avenue Michelet, 93400 
Saint-Ouen; 40-11-58-15. Jean-Claude Marx, Stand 64, Marche 
Biron, 118 avenue Michelet, 93400 Saint-Ouen; 40-12-36-66. 

Minton also visited Marie-Eve Rosenthal, who is “known as 
the mirror lady,” he says. Rosenthal’s stock ranges from a small 
Louis-Philippe mirror to an elaborately carved Italian Rococo 
giltwood piece and a Louis XV provincial mirror with clusters of 
fruit. Marie-Eve Rosenthal, Marché Serpette, 110 rue des Rosiers, 
Allée 4, Stand 11-13, 93400 Saint-Ouen; 40-12-0485. 

In Nice, Minton saw “an 
impressive selection of 17th- 
and 18th-century Continen- 
tal pieces” at Pascal Moufflet, 
he notes. “Besides French an- 
tiques, he had some Italian 
pieces especially suited to the 
Riviera.” Also among Mouf- 
flet’s treasures were an 18th- 
century screen (above right) 
and a 17th-century boulle 
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marquetry bureau (right). 
Pascal Moufflet Antiquaire, 4 
rue Antoine Gautier, 06300 
Nice; 93-55-65-23. 

“Right together with 
Moufflet—you enter through 
a common door, although 
they're separate shops— 
is Jean-Francois Herma- 
novits,” Minton says. There 
he saw a Louis XV secretaire 
with lacca contrafatta, a Louis 
XIV commode and a Régence 
bibliothéque. Jean-Francois Hermanovits Antiquaire, 4 rue An- 
toine Gautier, 06300 Nice; 92-04-20-80. 

At R. David de Sauzea, who specializes in “grand decorative 
objects, mainly from the 18th and 19th centuries,” he found 
19th-century Italian chairs with a papal crest, a pair of 19th-cen- 
tury French deer (left) and a 16th-century tapestry. R. David de 
Sauzea Antiquités, 26 rue Segurane, 06300 Nice; 93-55-88-33. 
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ew York designers Robert K. Lewis, 

Mark Hampton and the team from 
McMillen have all found their way over the 
last few years to a secluded town house 
wher Karen Warshaw has filled two 
rooms with 19th-century mirrors, period 
genre paintings, side tables, lamps, silver 
and knicknacks (right). The popularity of 
her shop and the reliable quality of her 
bibelots has led her to start a complemen- 
tary business—accessorizing. “I don’t com- 
pete with the designers,” says Warshaw, “I 
come in after them and put the finishing 
touches to a room. 

“When I started everyone wanted the 
bright colors and flowers of the English 
country house look. Now there’s a Neo- 
classical sensibility—people are interested 
in form, mellow colors and _ patina.” 
Among the pieces that Warshaw feels best 
represent what's happening now are a pair 
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of early-19th-century obelisks turned into 
lamps, a variety of marble urns and busts 
and a Gothic Revival rosewood mirror 


from the 1830s. Karen Warshaw, 167 E. 
74th St., New York 10021; 212-439-7870. 





William Lipton says his shop, William 
Lipton Ltd., shows “how things are 
different. The buzzword these days is 
eclectic, and I think that just means a 
jumble sometimes. I wanted unique 
things, all objects made by someone's 
hand.” Among the unique things are 
17th- and early-18th-century Chinese 
furniture and scholars’ objects, an- 
tique fortune-telling cups and a set of 
carved wood books. In this fantasy 
world nothing is quite what it seems: 
There are vests and scarves made of 
peacock feathers; lifelike insects made 
of Venetian glass; a set of translucent 
yellow boxes and jars made from 
| sculptor’s wax; and a set of frosted- 
glass vases and bowls that have been 
carved from glass blocks. William Lip- 
ton Ltd., 27 E. 61st St., New York 


| 10021; 212-751-8131.) 
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‘Vanity of vanities,” satd the wise man, “all is vanity,” 


How true. How shamefully true. 

Out of pure vanity, to exhibit our design sense and our skilla, 
we adapted the free-flowing forms of Art Nouveau to cabinetry, 
creating this “butterfly” entertainment center. 
Olive-ash burl. Gorgeous. Antique copper Nouveau handles. 
Wow. 

However, tf you prefer Louts XVI, Southwest, 
Biedermeier, Empire, or any other style... 
or if youd rather have a kitchen, library, bar, wine cellar... 
we will design and build it and glow with the same shameless pride 
ad we exhibit when discussing this Nouveau wonder: 


PERFECTION 


CUSTOM WOOD DESIGNS 


1570 Lewis STREET. ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 92805 = 714. 778.8904 PAX 714. 778.0330 
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Michael Taylor Designs Furniture 





Paul Weaver, President, Michael Taylor Designs, Inc. 
can be seen in Randolph & Hein showrooms nationwide. 

















TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 
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The finest display of imported lighting 
from Europe and our own factory. 
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games M Chadwick 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN/BUILD 
101 Church Street, Suite 9, Los Gatos, California 95032 
(408) 374-8657 ¢ Fax: (408) 374-6305 


California Contractor's License # 338960 


Eric Lansdown 





Sconces ° Flush Fixtures * Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


San Francisco | 





PANrejiitcaarerie 
ACADEMY LAMPS TE aaa 
DIRECT IMPORTER 2200 23rd St. San Francisco CA. 94107 
(415) 822-1325 Fax (415) 822-3935 
9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD Available through your designer 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(310) 271-1123 FAX: (310) 271-1318 
MON-FRI 9-5 SAT 10-4 


Eviawilanea tee? 10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


BEST-OF-KIND” 
WITH AN INTERIOR 
DESIGN SERVICE 
TO MATCH. 


Glabman’s Way is a truly unique way 
of purchasing fine home furnishings. 

To begin with, Glabman’s pre- 
sents only the finest examples of 
the upholsterer’s and cabinet- 
maker’s art. As such, Glabman’s 
offers only the products of the 
most respected furniture 
manufacturers in the world. 
Companies such as Baker, 
Kindel, Karges, Kittinger, 
John Widdicomb and Morris- 
James. 

Furniture and accessories found 
at Glabman’s can only be described 
as Best-of-Kind™ An example of 
this is the Kindel reproduction of 
the Van Pelt high-boy which was 
recently on display at the American 
















Rococo Exhibit at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art and the 
New York Metropolitan Museum. 
The selection and presentation 
of home furnishings at Glabman’s 
is also unique. Not only does 
Glabman’s offer the most extensive 


display of fine home furnishings in 
the Western United States, it is 
arranged to inspire and excite. 

Colorful and charming room set- 
tings have been created by 
Glabman’s own interior designers 
to make shopping thoroughly 
enjoyable and memorable. 

And, as if all this were not proof 
enough of Glabman’s Way of pro- 
viding unique value, there is the 
incomparable interior design service 
that is offered as a courtesy to 
customers during their acquisition 
of home furnishings. 





These knowledgeable professionals 
adapt their skills to assist each client, 
whether they are seeking a single 
piece or wish to furnish an entire 
home. Each member of Glabman’s 
interior design staff can be considered 
Best-of-Kind™ as well. 

There are many different ways to 
furnish a home, but none so person- 
ally satisfying as Glabman’s Way. 


Pipher 


Furniture and Interior Design 


WEST LOS ANGELES * 2250 South Barrington Ave. just south of Olympic Blvd. * (310) 479-7383 
WOODLAND HILLS « 20011 Ventura Blvd. just east of Winnetka * (818) 340-7677 
SOUTH BAY »* 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. * (310) 373-8936 
COSTA MESA »* 3089 Bristol St. just south of San Diego Fwy. * (714) 540-3822 
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Visually stunning. 
— The New York Times Book Review 


“One of the greatest photography books ever published.” 
— Le Monde 
“Avedon is probably the most influential photographer 
of the second half of the twentieth century.” 


— Newsweek 








Also available: a signed, limited edition of 250 copies. 
At bookstores now or call 1-800-456-5303, Dept. # 450239 
A Selection of the Book of-the-Month Club 
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imon Bigart. 





Bigart, Inc 
Pacific Design Center #145 

8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069 

Tel (310) 659-8857 or (800) 428-2817 

Fax (310) 659-8751 
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We can t escape our past. 


o create a maégnilicent 

line of 17th and 18th 
century style furniture, 
we must apply an artistry 
passed down through 
Senerations of craltsmen- 
a legacy we have to live 
up to. 
All of our creations are 
crafted from wondrously 
aged trees selected from 
the forests of France. 


We design these pieces 
according to Frene 
cabinetmaking tradition, 
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17th century office in solid French Oak. 
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hand carving and aging 
each piece individually. 
Since we do not mass 
produce our furniture, 
both client and craftsmen 
enjoy the greatest 
flexibility in realizing 
their design project. 


- To the Trade only - 
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SIMON BIGART 
FRANCE 
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Man has searched endlessly for a sa so enchanted it could actually rejuvenate the very soul. 





Del Monte Forest, that search ends in triumph at 
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rts, the world’s most highly regarded golf, as well. So call 1-800-654-9300, or 


your travel agent, and discover this riiythical refuge does indeed exist. At The Inn at Spanish Bay. 





Pebble Beach Resorts and The Inn at Spanish Bay are registered trademarks of Pebble Beach Company © 1994 
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a) Expressions Avks: 


We il WHAT IF 
ry “| you COULD HAVE 
| ANY FURNITURE 
YOU WANTED? 












% Sifa/Chaive in Harlequin Maize, $2,759. Chair in Background Red, $849 
A = BR Oe SCT A 1a a eae $949, Sale prices good thru March 51, 199 
" at participating retailers; | 800-544-4519. 


ould your furniture of choice be colorful or conservative? Would it be a study in bold contrasts? Or merge seamlessly 
with its surroundings? A visit to Expressions is the first step towards realizing it. 1 Oversized fabric samples let you see 
how the pieces you prefer look in the fabrics you fancy. Then they're custom crafted at 


our own factory to your specifications. With a lifetime warranty on frames and 


springs. And delivered in just 45-days. 
a a EXPRESSIONS 
CUSTOM FURANTFURE STORES 


VISIT THE EXPRESSIONS CUSTOM FURNITURE STORE NEAREST YOU: ATLANTA, GA « AUSTIN, TX ¢ BALTIMORE, MD ¢ BIRMINGHAM, AL ¢ BIRMINGHAM, MI ¢ 
BOCA RATON, FL ¢ BOISE, ID * CHARLOTTE, NC * CHICAGO, IL * CINCINNATI, OH * CLEVELAND, OH * COLORADO SPRINGS, CO * COEUR D'ALENE, ID * DALLAS, TX ¢ 
DEERFIELD, IL * DENVER, CO * DES MOINES, IA * EVANSVILLE, IN * FORTH WORTH, TX * GARDEN CITY, NY * GRAND FORKS, ND ¢ GRAND RAPIDS, MI * GREENVILLE, SC * GREEN- 
WICH, CT * HILTON HEAD, SC * HONOLULU, HI*® * HOUSTON, TX ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, IN * IOWA CITY, IA ¢ JACKSONVILLE, FL ¢ KIRKLAND, WA ¢ LANSING, MI ¢ 
LOS ANGLES, CA ¢ LOS GATOS, CA * MILFORD, CT * MINNEAPOLIS, MN ¢ NAPLES, FL * NEW ORLEANS, LA * OMAHA, NE * ORLANDO, FL * OVERLAND PARK, KS ¢ PALO ALTO, CA ¢ 
PARAMUS, NJ * PORTLAND, OR * RALEIGH, NC * SACRAMENTO, CA * SALT LAKE CITY, UT * SANTA FE, NM ¢ SCOTTSDALE, AZ * SEATTLE, WA ¢ SIOUX FALLS, SD * SPOKANE, WA ¢ 
ST. LOUIS, MO ¢ ST. PAUL, MN ¢ TAMPA, FL * TRAVERSE CITY, MI ¢ TUCSON, AZ * WALNUT CREEK, CA * WETHERSFIELD, CT * WILMINGTON, DE ¢ 
COMING SOON TO KNOXVILLE, TN * MEMPHIS, TN * RESTON, VA * SCARSDALE, NY 
FOR STORE OR FRANCHISE INFORMATION CALL 1-800 / 544-4519. °Extended Delivery 





\When Youve Got A 42-Year Head Start, 
‘heres No Telling How Far You Can Go. 
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Over the past 42 years, the Toyota Land 





Cruiser has become as legendary as the 
remote places it travels. Places like the Yucatan Its spacious cabin offers a civilized sanctuary . 
jungle. The Serengeti. And the foothills of Nepal. for up to eight* adventurers. 

Today, the 1994 Toyota Land Cruiser, with As one magazine so aptly wrote, “Toyota's 
its dominating 212-horsepower 4.5-liter 24-valve Land Cruiser has proven itself so thoroughly 


engine and full-time 4WD, has the credentials to over the past couple of decades that there's little 


take you as far as you want to go. Andthensome. _ point in testing it’** But what truly makes the 
Even Land Cruiser’s interior is legendary for its Land Cruiser a legend has been the toughest test 
luxurious comfort and exceptionally quiet ride. of all. The test of time. 


>) TOYOTA LandCruiser © 


“I love what you do for me? 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA if you'd like a Land Cruiser brochure and the location of your nearest dealer. Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly!™ on pay and private land 
*With optional Third Seat Package. **Automobile Magazine, March 1993. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. © 1993 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 
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